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R ELIGIOUS 
IEN, it is sometimes said, express 
th cnlsel ves in all n100ds and all tenses except the 
present indicative. They tell us of things that were done 
in ancient times. They tell us of things which will be 
hereafter, or ,vhich might or would have been under 
certain conditions. Of the actual outward dispensation 
under which we live at present, we hear very little. 
The facts of experience are not sufficiently in harmony 
with the theories of' different religious bodies to allow 
any sect or set of believers to appeal to them with con- 
fidence. The age of miracles is past. The world is 
supposed to go its own way, undisturbed by providen- 
tial interferences, ,vaiting for some final account to be 
taken with it hereafter; while the relations of the 
Cr
ator with His creatures are confined to special and 
invisible processes by which individual souls are saved 
fro} n }.>èrdi tiOll . 
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SHORT STUDIES. 


Acknowledgments of this kind are no lllore than a 
tacit confession of the inadequacy of onr soveral opinions 
to explain the phenmllena of our lives. Re
ults which 
arc unapparent lnay be ullexistent except in ilnagina- 
tiun. There is no reason to believe that the lnethods 
by ,vhich the laws of physical nature have been dis- 
covered should be inapplicable in lnatters of larger 
nlO]ll(\nt, or that the oh..;elTation of facts by which alone 
,ve arriye at scientific conclu:-,ion
 should lead us wrong, 
or should lead to nothing ,,'hen we interrogato th('nl on 
our llloral condition. Piety, like \visdmn, consists in 
the discovery of th(' rules under which ,ve are actually 
placed, and in faithfully obeying thC111. 

iclelity and 
insight in t be 011(' case are as likely to fin<l1 heir reward 
as in the other; illti(lelit
r 
llld hlindness as likely to be' 
answcred by failure; aBd, in other ages, syst0111S of 
religion haye been yig-orous and effective preciHely to 
tIle extent 10 which tIll'}" have 
ecn in the exi
tillg 
order of things the hand of a liying ruler. 
I ]l1a}" say at once that ] mll about to travel OYOl' 
8erious grouud. I shaH Hot trl'
pa
:-; on theology, 
though I must go ural' the frontiers of it. I shall gi,.e 
you the conclusions which J have hcen led to fol'lu 
upon a series of spiritual pIH,\]l(JIlH\na which have appl'Hl'- 
cd successively in different ago
 of the ,\'or1d-wlticb 
ha ve exercised the ]nnst rcnwrka blp illfluenee OJI the 
character and history of n1unkind, ancI have left their 
tracc
 now'here more distinctly than in thi-; Scotland 
where we HOW t:itand. 
Everyone hen. preSel
l, must have be(,oJn
 finniliar 
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in late years .with the change of tone throughout Europe 
anù A_merica on the 
ub J 'ect of Calvinism. .L\..fter bein o ' 
. b 
accepted for two centuries in all Protestant countrie
 
as the final account of the relations between man and 
his 
Iakel', it has COlue to be regarded by liberal thinkers 
as a ::;y
telll of belief incredible in itself, dishonouring 
to it
 object, and as intolerable as it has been itself 
intolerant. The Catholics .whom it overthrew take 
courage from the philosophers, and assail it on the same 
ground. To represent man as sent into the .world under 
it curse, as incurably ,vicked-,vicked by the constitution 
of his flosh, and ,vicked by eternal decree-as doomed, 
unless eXeInpted by special grace which he cannot 
merit, or by any effort of his own obtain, to live in sin 
while he renlains Oll earth, and to be eternally miser- 
able ,vhen he leaves it-to represent him as born unable 
to keep the comnlandments, yet as justly liable to ever- 
la
ting punishment for breaking them, is alike repug- 
llant to reason and to conscience, and turns existence 
into a hideous nighbnare. To deny the freedolll of the 
will is to make Inorality impossible. To tell men that 
they cannot help themselves is to fling them into reck- 
lessness and despair. To what purpose the effort to be 
virtuous when it is an effort which is foredoomed to fail 
-,vhen those that are saved are saved by no effort of 
their own, and confess themselves the ,vorst of sinners, 
even .when rescued from the penalties of sin; and those 
that are lost are lost by an everlasting sentence decreed 
against them before they were borll? Ho,v are ,ve to call 
the Ruler who laid us under this iron code by the name 
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of'Vi:-:e, or Just, or l\[erciful, ,,,hen we a
erine princi- 
ples of action to HÏ1n ,vhich in a human father ,ve 
should call prepo
terous and ]llOnstrous ? 
The discus
ion of these strange questions has been 
pur
ued at. all tÏInes with illcyitable pa

ion, and the 
issue uuifor1nly has becn a drawn battle. The 
\.rInin- 
iall has entangled the Calvinist, the Calvinist has en- 
tangled the l\rmillian, in a labyrinth of contradictions. 
The advocate of free will appeals to conscience and 
instinct-to an à priori 
ense of ,vhat ought in equity 
to he. The nece::;:-;itarian fall
 back upon the experi- 
eneed reality of facts. It is true, and no argument can 
gainsay it, that lllen are placed in t.he "
orld unequally 
favoured, both in inward disposition and outward cir- 
cumstances. Some children are born with tC]llpera. 
Blents ,\'hich ]nake a life of inllocpnce and purit
T natural 
and (\asy to thenl; o1.hers arc born with violent pa:--.- 
sions, or e\ en with distinct tendcncio:s to evil inheritpd 
from their anccstor
, and beCJnillgly Ullcollquerable- 

ome are constitutionally brave, others are constitution- 
ally cowardS-SOHlt> are born in religious faJllilie
, and 
are carefully' educated and watched over; other
 draw 
1 heir first breath in an atlnu
pherc of crÎInc, and cease 
to inhale It only ,vhen they pass into their graves. 
Only a fourth part of Inaukind are born Chri
tians. 
The rCllwinder ne' er hear the n:nne of Christ except as 
a. reproach. The Chinese and the Japancse-,ye may 
ahnost 
ay eycry ,vcaker race with WhOIU "re haye come 
in contact-connect it only,vith the forced intrusion of 
strallgel"S 'wh()
e 1>chaviuur uHlong thcm ha::; served ill 
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to recommend their creed. These are facts which no 
casuistry can explain away. And if ,ve believe at all 
that the \vorld is governed by a conscious and intelli- 
gent Being, 'we must believe also, ho,vever we can 
reconcile it ,vith our o,vn ideas, that these anomalies 
have not arisen by accident, but have been ordered of 
purpose and design. 
No less noticeable is it that the materialistic and 
the metaphysical philosophers deny as completely as 
Calvinism ,vhat is popularly called Free'Vill. Every 
effect has its cause. In every action the will is deter- 
mined by the rllotive which at the moment is operating 
most powerfully upon it. 1Vhen ,ve do wrong, we are 
led away by tenlptation. If ,vo overcome our tempta- 
tion, ,ve OyerC01ne it either because 've foresee incon- 
yenient consequences, and the certainty of future pains 
is stronger than the present pleasure; or else because 
we prefer right to wrong, and our desire for good is 
greater than our desire for indulgence. It is impossible 
to conceive a man, when two courses are open to hinl, 
choosing that which he least desires. lIe may sa.y that 
he can do ,vhat he dislilres because it is his duty. 
Precisely so. IIis desire to do his duty is a stronger 
motive ,vith hiIn tha.n the attraction of present pleasure. 
Spinoza, froln entirely different pren1Îses, came to 
the same conclusion as 1\lr 
Iill or 1\1r Buckle, and can 
find no better account of the situation of man than in 
the illustration of St Paul, 'IIath not the potter power 
over the clay to make one vessel to honour and another 
01 , 
to dishonour ? ' 
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If A rIniuiallisll1 lllost cOllllncnds itself to our feel- 
iugs, Calyini
Jn is nearer to the facts, ho,vever harsh 
unù forhidJing tho
(? fact:ì ma
r seem. 
I have JiO intention, howeyer, of entangling Inyself 
or 
YOll in these coutroyersies. A$ little Rhall I cûl1- 

iùcr \\ hether n1en have done wisely ill attClllptiug- a 
iloctrillal 
ol\1tion of problemR the conditions of ,vhich 
arc so jIllp
rfectly knlH,rn. The lnoral system of the 
uniYerse it'i like a document written in alternate cipher
, 
which chang-e froIn line to line. 'Ve read a sentence, 
but at the llcxt our key fails U
; ,,'e see that there is 
somethiuO' "rritten there but if ,ve O'ucss at it ,ve are 

 , 0 
guessing iu the dark. It seem
 J110rO faithful, Inorc 
bec01uing, in bcings such n
 ',ye are, to rest in the 
conyiction of' our own inade q uacy and contine our
el Ye
 
01 , 
to those 11l01'ai rulcs for our Ii ,.es aud actions on which, 
80 far as they concern ou}'
eIYes, ,ve are left ill no 
uncf'rtainty at all. 
A t present, at any rate, ,ve are concerned Witll a11 
aspect of the l11atter entirely different. I un) going to 
ask you to consider ho". it f'aJlle to pas
 that if Calyi))- 
i:-;nl is indeed the hard and unrcabonable creed which 
nlodern enlighteIullent declares it to be, it has pos- 
sessed such singular attractions ill past tinles for BODle 
of the greate
t InCIl that eypI' liyed. .Llnd huw-being, 
as ,\ye are toJd, fatal to l))orality, l)('cau
e it denies free 
,vill-the :fir
t I-\Ylnptolu ùf Jt
 operation, ,,-herevcr it 
establisl}cd itself, was to oblitcrate 11e distinction 
bet w('cn sins and cl'Ï1nc:ì, anù to llwke the ulorallaw 
the rull> uf life for Stnh-s a
" ell a
 per:-:I)]}
. I !Shall 
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ask you, agaIn, why, if it be a creed of intellectual 
servitude, it ,vas able to inspire and sustain the bravest 
efforts ever made by man to break. the yoke of unjust 
authority. 'Vhen all else has failed-,vhen patriotisnl 
has covered its face and hunlan courage has broken 
down
,vhen intellect has yielded, as Gibbon says, 
, "Tith a smile or a sigh,' content to philosophize in the 
closet, and abroad worship ,vith the yulgar-when 
eInotion and sentiment and tender inlaginati \Te piety 
have beconle the halldlllaids of superstition, and have 
dreault. themselves into forgetflllne::;:s that there is any 
difference bet\veen lie:s and truth-the slavish form of 
belief called CalvinislTI, in one or other of its l11any 
fonns, has borne eyer an inflexible front to illusion and 
lnendacity, and has preferred rather to be ground to 
powder like flint than to bend before yiolence, or melt 
under eneryatillg teInptation. 
It is enough to mention tbe nallle of \Villiaul th6 
Silent, of Luther-for on the points of which I am 
speaking Luther was one with Calyin-of your own 
Knox and A.ndre,v .1Uelville and the Regent l\Iurray, 
of Coligny, of our English Crom".ell, of l\Iilton, of 
John Bunyan. These ,vere n1el1 possessed of all the 
qualities "Thich giye nobility aud grandeur to hUlluln 
llature-nlen ,vhose life "Tas as upright as their in- 
tellect "Tas conl1nHnding and tht
il' public aiIllS untainted 
with selfiHhlless; unalterably just ,,,,here duty required 
theIn 10 be 
tern, hut. ,vith the tenderness of a WOlnan 
in their hearts; frank, true, cheerful, humorous, as 
unlike sour fanatics as it is possible to imagine all)" 
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one, and able in SOUle way to sound tho keynote to 
which every brave and faithful heart in Europe III 
stinctivelv yibrated 
., . 
This is the problem. Grapes do not gro,v OL 
bramble-bushes. Illustrious natures do not form them- 
selves upon narro'v and cruel theories. Spiritual life 
is full of apparent paradoxes. 'Vhen St Patrick 
preached the Gospel on Tarah hill to Leoghaire, the 
Irish king, the Druids and the ,vise men of Ireland 
shook their heads. "'Th
T,' asked the king, (does 
,vhat the cleric preache.'3 seem so dangerous to you? ' 
'Because,' ,vas the rOluarkable answer, 'because he 
preaches repentance, and the law of repentance is such 
that a man shall say, "I may commit a thousand 
crimes, and if I repent I shall be forgiven, and it ,vill 
be no ,vorse with me: therefore I ,viti continue to 
sin'" The Druids argued logically, but they drew a 
fal
e inference notwithstanding. The practical effect 
of a belief is the real test of its bouudness. "\Vhere we 
find a heroic life appearing as the uniform fruit of 
a particular Inocle of opinion, it is childish to argue 
in th
 face of Ülct that the result ought to have beon 
differen t. 
The question ,vhieh I have prorosed, however, 
admits of a reasonable answer. I lllust ask you only 
to aCC01l1pany Jne on a bOJllcwhat wide circuit in search 
of it. 
There seems, in the first place, to lie in all men, in 
proportion to the st.rt:
llgth of their understanding, a 
conviction that there i
 ill all hUHlun thiu(rð ureal 
o 
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order and purpose, notwithstanding the chaos in which 
at times they seem to be involved. Suffering scat- 
tered blindly without remedial purpose or retribut- 
ive propriety - good and evil distributed with the 
most absolute disregard of l110ral merit or demerit- 
enOn11011S crimes perpetrated with impunity, or venge- 
ance ,vhen it comes falling not on the guilty, but the 
innocent- 


Desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity- 


these phenomena present, generation after generation, 
the sarne perplexing and even maddening features; 
and without an illogical but none the less a positive 
certainty that things are not as they seem-that, in 
spite of appearance, there is justice at the heart of 
them, and that, in the .working out of the vast drama, 
justice ,vill assert someho,v and some,vhere its sovereign 
right and power, t1:1e better sort of persons would find 
existence altogether unendurable. This is ,vhat the 
Greeks meant by the' AváYKYJ or destiny, which at the 
bottom is no other than moral Providence. Prometheus 
chained on the rock is the counterpart of Job on his 
dunghill. Torn ,vith unrelaxing agony, the vulture 
,vith beak and talons rending at .his heart, the Titan 
still defies the tyrant at whose command he suffers, 
and, strong in conscious innocence, appeals to the 
eternal 
Ioîpa ,vhich will do him right in the end. 
The Olynlpiau gods were cruel, jealous, capricious, 
malignant; but beyond and above the Olympian god
 
lay the silent, brooding, everlasting fate of which 
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victim and tyrant were alike the instruments, and 
\vhich at last, far off, after ages uf Inisery it Inight be, 
but 
1 ill before all was over, ,voulcl vindicate the sove- 
l'eignty of justice. Full a
 it may be of contradictions 
and perplexities, this obscure belief lies at the very 
core of our spiritual nature, and it is called fatp or it is 
called predestination according as it is regarded pan- 
theistically fiS a necessary condition of the universe, or 
as the decree of a self-eon
ciou:s being. 
Intiluately connected w.ith this belief, and perhaps 
the fact of which it is the inadeq nate expression, is 
the existence in nature of omnipresent organic hnvs, 
penetrating tho ll1aterial world, penetrating the moral 
,vorld of human life and society, ,,?hich insist on 
being obeyed in all that 've do and handle-\vhich 
'va cannot alter, cannot lllodifY-,vhich ,viI] go wit.h 
us, and assist and befriend us, if we recognize and 
cOlnply \vith thClll-which inexorably Inako themselves 
felt in failure and disaster if "'e neglect 01' attcJupt to 
thwart t.heln. Search ,vhere ,'e will an10ng created 
things, far as the Inicroscope will allo,v the eye 1'0 
pierce, we find organization cycrrwhero. lJUrge forIns 
l'psolvc thcIn
eh'eH iuto parts, but these parts are 
but organi7.cd out of otLer ]>arts, down so far as 
we can see into infinity. "\Yhcn the plant lneetts 
with the cOllditions whlch Ug'l'CC with it, it 1hriy('
; 
l111dl\r unhealthy eonditiou
 it. is pOlsoned anù disin- 
tpgratl's. It i
 the 
a1ne preci:-;ply \\?ith each one of' 
our
clve:s, ,,-hether as indiyidualb or as aggregated into 
w
sociations, into Ül111ilie
, illto natiolls, into institu- 
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tions. The remotest fibre of human action, fi'0111 the 
policy of elnpires to the 1ll0st insignificant trifle over 
,vhich we waste an idle hour or mOlnent, either moves 
in hanllony \vith the true law of our being, or is else 
at discord ,vith it. .L-\... king or a parliament enacts a 
la,v, and "re imagine ,ve are creating some ne"r re- 
gulation, to encounter unprecedented circUl11stanees. 
The hnv itself ,yhich applied to these circulllstances 
was enacted from eternity. It has its existence illd(\- 
pendent of us, and ,vill enforce itself either to re\vard 
or punish, as the attitude which. we aSSU111e to,vards it 
is ,vise or un\vise. Our hUll1an Jaws are but the copies, 
more or less iUlperfect, of the et.ernal la ,vs so far as we 
can read thenl, and either suceeed and prolnote our 
welfare, or fail and bring confusion and disaster, ac- 
('ordillg as the legislator's insight has detected the true 
principle, or has been distorted by ignorance 01' selfish- 
n ess. 
And the:se laws are ab:-,olute, :inflexible, irreversible, 
the stead
T friends of the wise and good, the eternal 
cnenlies of the blockhead and the knave. No Pope can 
dispense \vith a statute enrolled in the Ohancery of 
Ileayen, or populå.r vote repeal it. The discipline is a 
stern one, and Jllany a ,yild endea....
-our Dlen have lllade 
to obtain less hard conditions, or Í1nagille thenl other 
than they are. They haye conceiycd the rule of the 
_AJrnighty to be like the rule of one of them.selves. 
They have fancied that they could bribe or appease 
IIiIn-teJnpt Hinl by penance or pious offering to 
suspend or turn aside His displeasure. They are asking 
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that IIis own eternal nature shall beconle ot.her than it 
IS. One thing only they can do. They for thClllselves, 
by changing their o,vn courses, can make the la 'v 
,vhich they have broken thencefor'.vard their friend. 
Their dispositions and nature will revive and become 
healthy again when they are no longer in opposition to 
the ,vill of their Maker. This is the natural action of 
\vhat we call repentance. 13ut the penalties of the 
wrongs of tbe past remain unrepealed. As men have 
sown they must still reap. The profligate who has 
ruined his health or fortune Inay learn before he dies 
that he has lived as a fool, and luay recover s01nething 
of his peace of lnind as he recovers his understanding; 
but no miracle takes away his paralysis, or gives back 
to his children the bread of which he has robbed them. 
lIe may himself be pardoned, but the consequences of 
his acts remain. 
Once more: and it is the nlost a,vful featurp of our 
condition. The hl\V
 of nature are general, and are no 
respecters of persons. There haq been and there still 
is a clinging ilnpression that the sufferings of men are 
the results of their own particular luisdeeds, and that 
no onc is or can 1)L' punished for the faults of others. 
I Rhall not dispute about the" ord 'pnnish]nent.' 'Tho 
fathers havc eaten sour grapes,' said the J e\vish 
provcrb, e and the children's teeth are set on edge.' 
So said Jewish experience, and Ezekiel answcred that 
thl':Sc words should no longer be u:,cd alnong them. 
e The soul that sinneth, it shall die.' Yes, there is a 
prolnise that the sonl shall be saved, there is no such 
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prOJnise for the body. Every man is the architect of 
his own character, and if to the extent of his oppor- 
tunities he has lived purely, nobly, and uprightly, the 
misfortunes ,vhich may fall on hinl through the crimes 
or errors of other men cannot inj ure the i
mortal part 
of hÏIl1. But it is no less true that \ve are made de- 
pendent one upon another to a degree ,vhich can hardly 
be exaggerated. The winds and ,,'aves are on the side 
of the best navigator-the sean1an ,vho best understands 
them. })lace a fool at the helIn, and cre\v and pas- 
sengers ,vill perish, be they ever ;:;0 innocent. The 
To\ver of Siloam fell, not for any sins of the eighteen 
,yho ,,,ere crushed by it, but through bad mortar pro- 
bably, the rotting of a bean1, or the uneven settling of 
the foundations. The persons ,vho should bave suffered, 
according to our notion of distributiv
 justice, ,vere the 
ignorant architects or InaRons ,vho bad done their work 
annss. But the guiHy had perhaps long been turned 
to dust. ..A.nd the la'v of gravity brought the tower 
do,,'n at its own tÏIlle, indifferent to the persons who 
nlight be under it. 
N O\V the feature which distinguishes man from 
other animals is that he is able to observe and discover 
these laws which are of such mighty nloment to him, 
and direct his conduct in conformity with them. The 
more subtle may be revealed only by complicated 
experience. The plainer and more obvious-am.ong 
those especially ,vhich are called moral-have been 
apprehended among the higher races easily and readily. 
I shall not ask how tbe knowledge of thenl has been 
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obtained, whether by external reyelation, or by natural 
insight, or by sonIC other influence working through 
hUnlall tacult ies. The fact is all that we are concprued 
"ith, that frollt the earlie
t tÏ1ne
 of which we have 
h i
torical knowledge t}lere haye always boen nlell who 
have recognized the distinction bet\veen the nubler aud 
ba::;el' parts of their being. They ha ye perceived that 
if they would be n10n and not beast::;, the v Inust control 

 
 
their anilnal pas
ions, prefer truth to fal:-;ehood, courage 
to cu\vardice, ju::;ticc to violence, and cmnpassion to 
l'ruelt:,'. These aro tho eleJncutary principles of Illoral- 
ity, on tho recognition of \vhich the welfare ana 
\n1proycmcn1 of InalLkilld depend, and hUllHlTI history 
has beel1 little InUre than a record of the struggle 
which began at the beginning and will continue to the 
end bet"
een the fe\v \vho ha\
e had ability to soe into 
tho truth and loyalty to obey it, and the llHlltit.lHle 
who by e\'asion or rebelliun haxe huped to thrivc in 
spite of it. 
Thus we 
ce that in the Letter sort of l11en tho1'e are 
two ell'lllt'ntary can, iction:s; that there i
 over all 
thing:s an un"ilecplllg, inflcxible, all-ordering, j u
t 
IJowcr, and that this po,,'or gOYCl'll
 1he world by laws 
,,'hicL can be seen in their etlect:s, and on the obedience 
to which, and on nothing else, hUlnan \velfare depends. 
..A.ud now I will 8uppo
e some one whol;;e tcndollcic
 
arc liatul'ally healthy, though as yet no 
}Jecial occasion 
shall Iun e l'ow
ed Lil11 to :scrious thought, gro\ying up 
in u ci vili/,cd cOlnlnUllit
, where, as usually happens, a 
conl}Jrulni
e has been t;truck between vice and vil'tu.e, 
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where a certain difference between rig-ht and "Tong i
 
rceogni7ûd decently on the surface, while below it one- 
half of the people are rushing steadily after the thing 
called pleasure, and the other half labouring in drudgery 
to provide the 111eans of it for t he idle. 
Of practical justice in t;uch a cOlnnlunity there will 
be exceedingly little, but as 
ociety cannot go along at 
all ,vithout paying lllorality :sOlne outward houwge, 
there ,viII of course be an established religion-an 
Ol:?mpus, a .'T alhalla, or some systern of theogony or 
theology, ,vith temple
, priests, liturgies, public con- 
fessions in one fonn or another of the dependence of 
the things 've see upon what is not seen, lvith certain 
ideas of duty find penalties iUlposed for neglect of it. 
These there ,viII be, and also, as ohcrlience is disagree- 
able anrl requires a b"tiuence frolll various indulgences, 
there .will be contri, ances by which the indulgences can 
be secured, and no harIn come of it. I3y the side of the 
111 oral law there gro,vs up a law. of ceremonial observ- 
ance, to which is attached a notion of superior sanctity 
and especial obligation. 
Iol'ality, though not at first 
disowned, is slighted as comparatiyely triv
aL Duty 
in the high sense conles to Inean religious duty, that is 
to say, the attentive observance of certain forn1s and 
ceremonies, and these fornls and ceremonies come into 
collision little or not at all with ordinary life, and ulti- 
lllately have a tendency to resolve thenlselves into 
paynlents of money. 
Thus rises ,vhat is called idolatry. I do not mean 
by idolatry t,he nlere 'worship ùf manufactured images. 
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I mean the separation bet,veen practical obligation, and 
np,v moons and 
abbaths, outward act
 of devotion, or 
formulas of particular opinions. It is a 
tate of things 
perpetually recurring; for there is nothing, if it ,vouid 
only act, Inore agreeable to all parties concerned. 
Priests find their office nw,gnified and their conse- 
quence increased Laymen can be in favour with God 
and man, so priest8 tell thenl, ,vhile their enjoym.ents 
or occupations are in no way interfered wit.h. The 
Inischief is that the la,vs of nature relnain meanwhile 
un suspended ; and all the functions of society becolue 
poisoned through neglect of then1. Religioll, ,vhich 
ought to have been a restraint, bE'COlllCS a fresh instru- 
ment of evil-to the iUlaginative and the weak a 
cOlltclnptible superstition, to the educated a. Inockery, 
to knaYéS and hypocrites a cloak of iniquity, to all alike 
-to those ,vho 
uffer and those who seeUl to profit by 
it-a lie so palpable as to be 'VOl'se than athei:snl itself. 
There conles a tiTHe whcn all thi::, hUð to end. The 
over-indulgence vI' the fe,v is the uver-pcnury of the 
lI1Uny. Injustice begets misery, and misery resent- 
111ent. Something happens perhaps-some unusual 
ùppres
ion, or :-ml11e act of re1igious Blcndacityespecially 
glaring. Such a lJeI':-;un us I anl 
uppo
ing asks him- 
I:;elf, ""hat is the IneDning of théðC things?' IIis eyes 
are opened. Gradually he di:scoycl'S that he is living 
surrounded with fabehood, drinking lies like water, his 
con
cience polluteJ, his intellect degl'aded by the 
abolninations "rhich en velopo his existence. At first 
pel'hap
 he will feel most keenly for himself. lIe will 
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not suppose that he can set to rights a world that is . 
out of joint, but he \vill himself relinquish his share in 
,,,hat he dete
ts and despises. He withdraws into him- 
self. If \vhat others are doing and saying i:s obviously 
wrong, then he has to ask himself ,vhat is right) and 
what is the true purpose of his exi
tence. Light breaks 
more clearly on him. lIe becomes conscious of Ï1n- 
pulses to,vards something purer and higher than he 
has yet experienced or even irnagined. 1Vheuce these 
ilnpulses come he cannot tell. lIe is too keenly a\vare 
of the ::;elfish and cowardly thoughts which rise up to 
Inar and th\vart his nobler aspirations, to believe that 
they can possibly be hi
 o,vn. If he conqners his baser 
nature be feel
 that he is conquering himself. The 
conqueror and t.he conquered cannot be the salno; and 
he therefore concludes, not in vanity, but in profound 
hUlniliation and self-abasement, that the infinite grace 
of God and nothing else is rescuing him froIll de- 
struction. He is converted, as the theologians :say 
lIe sets his face upon another road from that ,vhich he 
has hitherto travelled, and to which he can never 
return. It has been no merit of his own. His dis- 
position ,vill rather be to exaggerate his own worth- 
lessness, that he nItty exalt the more ,,,hat has been 
done for hiln, and he resolves thenceforward to enlist 
himself as a soldier on the side of truth and right, and 
to have no wishes, no desires, no opinions but what the 
service of his 1Iaster imposes. Like a soldier he 
abandons his freedol11, desiring only like a soldier to 
act and speak no longer as of hilllself, but as comluis- 
VOL. II. 2 
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siùned froIll some suprelue aut.horit.y. In such a con- 
dition a D1an bec0111cs Inagnetic. There are epideIuics 
of nobleness as well as epideD1ies of disease: and he 
infect
 ot.hers with "his O"WTl enthusiasm. Even in the 
most torrul)t ages there arc always more persons than 
"'"e snppo
e ,,-ho in their hearts rebel against the pre- 
vailing fashions; OIle takes courage frOJll another. one 
SUppOl't
 another; cOllununities fonn thelnselvcs ,vith 
higher principles of action and purer intellectual beliefH. 
As their numbers multiply they catch fire ,vith a C0111- 
mon idea and a common indignation, and ultimately 
burst out into open ,val' with the lies and iniquities 
that surround thenl. 
I have been describing a natural process which has 
repeated it
elf many times in human history, and, Ull- 
les
 the old opinion that we are Ulore than anÏ1natpd 
clay, and t.hat our nature })as nobler affinitie
, dies a.way 
into a. dream, wiIi repeat it
elf at recurring intervals, 
so long 3S our race survÏyes upon the planet. 
I hav0 told you generally 'v hat I conceive to be our 
real position, and th() adminiRtration under ,vhich 'we 
liv
; and I have indicated how natural1y the conviction 
of the truth would tend to 0xpress itf'elf in the moral 
forn1ula
 of Calvinism. I will now run briefly over tbe 
nlost remnrka ble l)f the great historical movenwnt:-:: to 
which I have alluded; aUfl 
TOU ",-ill 
ee, in the f'triking 
re('urr(,lH'f_
 of the 
all}(-' pL'culinr mode of tbought and 
action, an 
vid(-'nce that, if not con1pletely accurate, it 
Inust po

ess t:;ome near and close affinity with the real 
fact. T wjll takt' first. the cXttulple ,vith whieh 've urH 
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all mo
t fanliliar-that of the chosen people. 1 n1ust 
again remind you that I all1 not talking of theology. 
I say nothing of \vhat is called technically revelation. 
I am treatiu g thebe l"natters aR phenomena of hUJnan 
experience, the les::;ons of ,,'hich ,vould be identical]y 
the 
an1e if no revelation existed. 
The discovery of the key to the hieroglyphics, the 
excavations in the tOlnb
, the investigations carried on 
by a series of careful inquirers, from Belzoni to Lepsius, 
into the antiquities of the ,r alley of the Nile, interpret- 
ing and in turn in terpreted by )lalletho and Herodotus, 
have thrown a light in many respects 
ingularly clear 
upon thë condition of the first country \vhich, so far as 
history can tell, succeeded in achieving a state of high 
civilization. From a period the remoteness of \vhich it 
is unsafe to cùnjecture there had been established in 
Egypt an elaborate and splendid empire, which, though 
it had not escaped revolutions, had suffered none which 
had causecl organic changes there. It had strength, 
wealth, power, coherence, a vigorous monarchy, domi- 
nant and exclusive castes of nobles and priests, and a 
proletariat of slaves. Its cities, temples, and monu- 
ments are still, in their ruin, the admiration of engin- 
eers, and the despair of architects. Original intellectual 
conceptions inspired its public buildings. Saved by 
si tuation, like Ohina, from the intrusion of harbariaus, 
it developed at leisure its o\vn ideas, undisturbed from 
without; and \vhen it becolnes historically visible to us 
it was in the zenith of its glory. The habits of the 
higher classes were elaborately luxurious, and the van- 
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ity and the self-indulgence of the fe"p ,vere made pos- 
sible-as it is and always nlust be where vanity and 
self-indulgence exist-by the oppression and Inisery of 
the millions. You can see on the sides of t.he tOlubs- 
for their pride and their pmnp follo,ved them even i1'1 
their graves-the eftcluinate patrician of the court of 
the Pharaohs reclining in his gilded gondola, the at- 
tendant eunuch \,aiting upon him \vith the goblet or 
plate of fruit, the bevies of languishing damsels flutter- 
ing round him in their transparent draperies. 
hake- 
speare's Oleopatra might have sat for the portrait of 
the IJotiphar's wife who tried the virtue of the son of 
Jacob : 


The barge slle sate in, like a bnrnislH'<1 throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
rurple the Rails, and 60 perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them. . . . 
For her own person, 
It beggared aU description: she did lie 
In her pavilion-cloth-of-gold of tissue- 
O'er-picturing that Y('nus where we see 
The fancy out-w
rk nature: on each side her 
Stood prett)' dirnplc<1 boys, like smiling Cnpi<b, 
'Vith divcrs-colunred fans, "hose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
.And what the)' did, undid. 


By the side of all thi
 there was a no le
:, elaborate 
religion-an ecclesiastical hierarchy-po\verful ac; the 
sacerdotalisnl of McdiLCyal .Europe, ,,,ith a creed in the 
n1Ïààle of it which was a cOlnplicated idolatry of the 
physical forces. 
'l'herc are at bottom but t\VO possible religions-that 
which ri6Ls in the IIlUl'ulnature of man, and which htke
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shape in moral commandments, and that which grows 
out of the observation of the material energies which 
operate in the external universe. The sun at all times 
has been the central object of this material reverence. 
The sun was the parent of light; the sun was the lord 
of the sky and the lord of the seasons; at the sun's 
bidding the earth brought forth her harvests and 
ripened them to maturity. The sun, too, ,vas benefi- 
cent to the good and to the evil, and, like the laws of 
political economy, drew no harsh distinctIons between 
one person and another-demanding only that certain 
,vork should be done, and smiling equally on the crops 
of the slave-driver and the garden of the innocent 
peasant. 'The 11loon, 'when the sun sunk to his night's 
rest, reigned as his vicegerent, the queen of the revolv- 
ing heavens, and in her waxing and \vaning and singu- 
lar movement anlong the stars ,vas the perpetualoc- 
casion of adlniring and adoring curiosity. Nature in 
all her forms \vas wonderful; Nature in her beneficent 
fornls \vas to be loved and worshipped; and being, as 
K ature is, indifferent to morality, bestowing prosperity 
on principles "Thich make no demands on chastity or 
equity, she is, in one form or other, the divinity at 
whose shrine in all ages the favoured sections of society 
have ahn)ys gladly paid their hOlnage. 'Vhere Nature 
is sovereign, there is no need of austerity and self-de- 
nial. 'The object of life is the pursuit of wealth and 
the pleasures which \vealth can purchase; and the rules 
for our practical guidance are t.he laws, as the ecoT.LO- 
Inists Ray, by \vhich \vealth can be acquired. 
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It is an excellent creed for those who have the 
happinc
s to profit by it, and will have its followers to 
the end of tinle. In these later ages it connects itself 
\vith the natural sciences, progress of the intellect, 
specious shadows of aU kind., ,vhich ,,,ill not jnt el'Íere 
with its snprenlc nla oagement of political arrangenH:;lLl:
;. 
In Egypt, ,vhere kno,,
ledge ,vas in its rudinlents, eyery 
natural force, the ll1Ïnutest plant 01' aniJüal, ,vhich influ- 
enced hunlan fortunes for good or eyil, came in for a 
niche in the shrine of the temples of the sun and moon. 
Snakes und crocodiles, dogs, cats, ('ranes, and beetlc
 
,vere propitiated by sacrifices, by laboul'crl cerenlouials 
of laudatif)ll; nothing Ii villg wa::-; too IHean to find a 
place in the omlliyol'ou8 devotionalisln of the Egyptian 
clergy. "\Ve, in these days, proud as ,ve lllay be úf our 
intellectual advances, need not ridicule popular credul- 
ity. l
ven here in Scotland, not so long ago, wretched 
old ,vomen were supposecl to run about the cúuntry in 
the shape of hares. .At this yery hour the able
t of 
living natural philosophers is looking gravely to the 
court::::hips of nloths and buttcrflies to 
olve the prohlenl 
of the origin of 111an, and pro\'c his de:;cent fi'Oln an 
African baboon. 
There ,,,us, howcycr, in ancient Egypt anotÌ1cr 
article of faith besides llature-wol'=,hip of trullscendf'llt 
1l101Hcnt-a belief which had pl'ohahly descended froIH 
earlier and purer ages, aud had then originated in the 
nlÏnds of sincere and cal'nc
t JnCH-aS a solution of the 
real proùlmH of Innnanity. The iuseriptiolls and paint- 
ing::; in the tOlnb:; neal" Thebes ))luke it perfectly clea.r 
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that the Eg
-ptians looked forward to a future state- 
to the judgment-bar of Osiris, where they would each 
one day stand to give account for their actions. They 
believed as clearly as ,ve do, and \vith a conviction of a 
very tsimilar kind, that those who had done good ,vonld 
go to everlasting life, and those ,vho had done eyil into 
eternal perdition. 
Such a belief, if coupled \vith an accurate perception 
of ,vhat good and evil mean-,vith a distinct certainty 
that men will be tried by the moralla 'v, before a per- 
fectly just judge, and that no subterfuges \vill a.vail- 
cannot but exercise a most profound and nlost tremen- 
dous influence upon huu
an conduct. And ).:et our o\\rll 
ljxperience, if nothing else, pro yes that this beliet
 ,,
hen 
moulded into traditional and conventional shapes, n1ay 
lose its practical power; nay, \vithout ceasing to be 
professed, and even sincerely held, may become luore 
mischievous than salutary. And this is owing to the 
f
Üal distinction of \vhich I spoke just no,v, \vhich seems 
to have an irresistible tendency to shape itself, in 
civilized societies, bet,veen religious and moral duties. 
\Vith the help of this distinction it becOllles possible 
for a man, a.s long as he avoiùs gross 
ins, to neglect 
everÿ one of his positive obligations-to be careless, 
selfish, unscrupulous, indifferent to everything but hIs 
own pleasures-and to imagIne all the time that his 
condition is perfectly satisfactory, and t.hat he can look 
forward to ,vhat is before hinl \\rithout the slightest 
uneasiness. ..AJI accounts represent the Egyptiaus as 
an em inen tly religious people. No prof a !l i t.y 'was toler- 
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ratt:'d there, no :sceptici
ln, no illsoìent di
obcdiellce to 
the establi
hed priesthood. If a doubt ever crossed the 
nlind of some licentious philosopher as to the entire 
8i:1credness of the stainless Apis, if ever a question forced 
it
clf on hinl ,vhethcr the J.Jord of heaven and earth 
could really be incarnated in the stupide
t of created 
bcasts, he kept his counsels to him
elf, if he was 
ot 
shocked at his o,vn impiety. The priests, ,vho professed 
supernatural po,vers-the priests, ,vho ,vere in com- 
nlunication with the gods theulselves-they possessed 
the keys of the :sacred mysteries, and what was Philo- 
sophy that it should lift its voice against thelll? The 
,vord of tþ.e priest-nine parts a charlatan, and one 
part, perhaps, himself imposed on-was absolute. He 
kne,v the counsels of O:siris, he kne,v that the question 
,vhich would be asked at the dread tribunal ,vas not 
'vhether a man had been just and true and Jnerciful, but 
whether he had believed what he 'wa
 told to believe, 
and had duly paid the fees to the tenlple. .A.nd so the 
,vorld ,vent its way, controlled by no dn'ad of retribu- 
tion; and on the tomb-frescoes you can see legions of 
slaves under the lash draO'o"inO' frOtn the q uarries the 
be> 0 
lJlocks of granite which were to fonn the etcrnallllonu- 
JllCuts of the Pharaohs' tyranny; and you read Ín tho 
earlioKt û.uthentic history that when there was a fcar 
that tho slayo-races should multiply ðO fast as to be 
dangerous their babic
 were flung to the crocodilc
. 
nile of thest' 
}aYc-rac('s rose at last in revolt. 
Xoht'pably it -aid not rise agail1st oppr('s
ion a.:; 
uch, or 
rlirpet}y in con:-'l'qu('nce of oppr('s
ion_ ",.. p hL!Hl" of no 
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massacre of slave-drivers, no burning of towns or 
villages, none of the usual acconlpanilnents of peasant 
insurrections. If Egypt was plagued, it was not by 
mutinous mobs or incendiaries. Half a million men 
sinlply rose up and declared that they could endure no 
longer the Illendacity, the hypocrisy, the vile and in- 
credible rubbish which was ofiered to thenl in the sacred 
name of religion. 'Let us go,' they said, into the 
wilderness, go out of these soft water-meado,ys and 
corn - fields, forsake our leeks and our flesh-pots, and take 
in exchange a life of hardship and wandering, , that ,ve 
Inay worship the God of our fathers.' Their leader had 
been trained in the \visdom of the Egyptians, and among 
the rocks of Sinai had learnt that it was wind and 
vanity. The half-obscured traditions of his ancestors 
a,voke to life again, and were rekindled by hinl in his 
people. They ,vould bear \vith lies no longer. They 
shook the dust of Egypt from their feet, and the prate 
and falsehood of it from their souls, and they withdrew, 
with all belonging to them, into the Arabian desert, 
that they might no longer serve cats and dogs and bulls 
and beet
es, but the Eternal Spirit "rho had been pleased 
to nlake his existence known to them. They sung no 
pæans of liberty. They were delivered from the house 
of bondage, but it "Tas the bondage of mendacity, and 
they left it only to as:5Ullle another service. The Eternal 
had taken pity on thcn}. In revealing his true nature 
to them, he had taken them for his children. They 
were not thcir o,vn, but bis, and they laid their lives 
:lnder comtnandmcnts which ,vere as close a copy as, 
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with the kno\vledge w'hich they possessed, they could 
make, to the moral ht\vs of the l\Iaker of th(' universe. 
In essentials the Book of the La,v ,vas a coyenant of 
practical justice. Rewards and pUllishulcnts ,vere abke 
iTnnlcdiate, both to e(leh separate per
on and to the 
collective nation. Itetribution in a life to caDle \V"a
 
dropped out of sight, not denied, but not insisted on. 
The belief in it had been corrupted to evil, and rather 
eneryated than encouraged the efforts after present 
equity. }
Yer

 lnan ,vas to reap as he had so,vn-herl', 
in the imnlediate "
orld-to live under hiH OWl} Ylne and 
fig-tree, and thriye or sufler according to his actual 
deserts. I
cligion ,vas not a thing of past or futnre, an 
account of things that had been, or of things which one 
day,vonld he again. God ,vas the actualliying ruler 
of real every-day life; nature-"?or
hip was 
wept away, 
and in thp warnlth and passion of conviction they 
becanle, as I said, the soldiers of a purer creed. In 
Pale:-;tine, \vhere they found idolatry in a fonn yet fouler 
and ))101'e cruel than what tht'Y had left bphilld theIn, 
they tr
nnpled it (Jut as if ill in
pired abm111uation of a 
systeTfl of which the fruits \vere 
() detestabl.e. They 
'vere not. pcrft'ct-ver
r far fi'OJll perfect. ...\.ll army at 
best is Jnade of JIlixf'à 1l1aterial-.;, and ,val', of all ways of 
Jnaking ,vrong into rigbt i!" the harshest; but. they \, ere 
directed by a nohle purpfJ
e, and they have left a Juark 
never to be eftwed in the hi:-;tory of the hU1l1un race. 
Th(
 fire rIied awa
r. ' The Israelites,' we are told, 
· TIllnglcd anH>ng the heathen and learned their works.' 
They c(,

pcl to be lllissional'iPH. They hardly Hud tit- 
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fully preserved the records of tbe meaning of their own 
exodus. ]
ight hundred years went by and the flame 
rekindled in anotber country. Cities more splendid 
even than the hundred-gated Thebes itself had risen on 
the banks of the Euphrates. Grand military enlpires 
had been founded on ,val' and conquest. Peace had 
followed ,vhell no enemies ,vere left to conquer; and 
,vith peace had come philosophy, 
cience, agricultural 
enterprise, magnificent engineering ,yorks for the drain- 
ing and irrigation of t.he )Iesoputamian plains. Temples 
and palaces to\vered into the 8ky. The pomp and 
luxury of .Asia rivalled, and eyen surpassed, the glories 
of Egypt; and by the side of it a second nature-,vorship, . 
which, if less elaborately absurd, was more deeply 
detestable. The foulest vices ,vere consecrated to the 
servl ce of the gods, and the holiest cerenlonies ,vere in- 
0culated ,yith inlpurity and sensuality. 
Tbe seventh century before the Christian era ,vas 
distinguished over the ,vhole East by extraordinary 
religious revolutions. 'Vitb the nlost remarkable of 
these, that which bears the n
Ulle of Buddha, I am not 
here concerned. Buddhism has been the creed for III ore 
than two thousand years of half the human race, but it 
left unaffected our own ,,'estern ,vorlJ, and therefore I 
here pass it by. 
Sin1l1ltaneousl)- ,,'ith Buddha there appeared another 
teacher, Zerdusht, or, as the Greeks called hiln, Zoroaster, 
alnong the hardy tribes of the Persian mountains. He 
taught a creed which, like that of the Israelites, ,vab 
essentiall) moral and extremely simple. Nature- 
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'würship, as I said, knew nothing of morality. "Then 
the objects of natural idolatry became personified, and 
physical phenomena ,,"ere metan1orphosed into alle- 
gorical mythology, the indifference to morality, ,vhich 
"ru.s obvious in nature, bec::une ascribed as a matter of 
course to gods .,yhich ,vere but nature in a personal 
disguise. Zoroaster, like 1,108es, saw behind the physical 
forces into the deeper la,vs of right and wrong. JIe 
supposed himself to discover t,vo antagonist powers, 
contending in the heart of man as ,veIl as in the out- 
,yard universe-a t-;pirit of light and a spirit of darkness, 
a spirit of truth and a spirIt of falsehood, a spirit life- 
giving and beautiful, a spirit poisonous and deadly. To 
one or other of these powers man ,vas neces
'mrily in 
servitude. As the follo,ver of Ormuzd, he became en- 
rolled in the celestial annies, ,,,hose business "ras to fight 
against sin and misery, against \vrong-doing and im- 
purity, against injustice and lies and baseness of all '3orts 
änd kinds; and everyone with a soul in him to prefer 
good to evil \\ra:-ì summoned to the holy ,val'S, which 
,vould end at last after ages in the final overthro,v of 
.A.hriman. 
The I}ersians caught rapidly Zoroaster's spirit. 
Uncorrupted by luxury, they responded eagerly to a 
voice ',,
hieh they recognized as speaking truth to theln. 
They have Leen called the Puritans of the Old ,V orld. 
l\ever any people, it is baid, hated idolatry as they 
bated it, and for the I:;ilnplo reason that they hated lies. 
.it IJersian lad, IIel'odotus tells us, was educated in three 
especial accúlnplishn1ents. II c wa
 taught. to ride, to 
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.t'hoot, and to speak the truth-that is to say, he was 
brought up to be brave, active, valiant, and upright. 
\Vhen a man speü.ks the truth, you nlay count pretty 
surely that he possesses lllost other virtues. Half the 
vices in the ,vorId rise out of co,vardice, and one who is 
afraid of lying is usually afraid of nothing else. Speech 
is an article of trade in ,vhich ,ve are all dealers, and 
îhe one beyond all ot.hers where we are most bounc 1 to 
provide honest wares: 


lxepó
 P.OL lCåICH1 l 0Ç óp.wç , Atòao 7l'1J
aì(TLv 
ö
 e' Ënvóv P.EV ICEV(}p Èvi cþpiaw åÀÀo ÒÈ Ei7l'9' 


This seems to have been the Persian ten1pcranlcnt, 
and in virtue of it they were chosen as the instruments 
-clearly recognized as such by the Prophet Isaiah for 
one-which were to 
weep the earth clean of abomina- 
tions, ,vhich had grown to an intolerable height. Bel 
bowed do,vn, and N ebo had to stoop before them. 
Babylon, the lady of kingdoms, ,vas laid in the dust, 
and 'her star
gazers and her astrologers and her 
monthly prognosticators' could not save her w 1 th all 
their skill. They and she were borne away together. 
EgJTpt's turn follo,ved. Retribution had been long 
delayed, but her cup ran over at last. The palm-groves 
,vere Hung into the river, the tenlples polluted, the idols 
mutilated. The precious ..(\.pis, for all its godhood, was 
led with a halter before the Persian king, and stabbed 
in the sight of the ,vorld by Persian steel. 
, Profane!' exclaimed the priests, as pious persons, 
on like occasions, have exclaimed a thousand times: 
'these Puritans have no reverence for holy things.' 
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Itather it js because they do revcrence thing::; ,vhich 
deserve reverence that they loathe and abhor the coun- 
terfeit. What does an ascertained ilnposture deserve but 
to be denied, expo
ed, insulted, tranlpled under-foot, 
danced upon, if nothing lc::,s will serve, till the very 
geese take courage and veIl ture to hiss derision? Are 
we to ,vreathe aureoles round the brows of phallÜt::;n1s 
le::;t 'vc shock the sensibilitie::; of the idiots who have 
believed thenl to be divine? "T as the Prophet I::;aiah 
so tender in his way of treating such matters r 


,",Vho hath formed a god, or molten a graven image that is profit. 
ahle for nothing? He heweth him down cedars. He taketh the 
cypress and the oak from the trees of the forest. lIe burneth part 
thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh, lIe roasteth 
roast, and is satisfied: yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I 
am warm, 1 have seen the fire: and tbe residue thereof he maketh a 
god, even his graven image: he t'alLeth down unto it, and worshippeth 
it, and prayeth unto it, and saitb, Deliver me; for thou art my god. 
Enter into the rock, and hide thee iI: the dust, fOI" fear of the 
Lord, for the glory of lIis majesty when he ariseth to shake tel'ribly 
the earth. In that day a man shall cast his idols of sih-er and gold, 
whieh they made eaeh one for himself to worship, to the moles and 
1 he bats. 


Again events glide on. Persia runs the usual course. 
'Tirtue and truth produced strength, ::;trcngth dominion, 
dominion riches, riches luxury, and luxury weakness 
and collapse-fatal sequence repeated so often, yet to so 
little pUJ'po
e. The hardy warrior of the mountain
 
degenerated into u yulgar sybarite. His luanliness 
became effemina.cy; his piety a ritual of priests ; himself 
a liar, a coward, and a slave. The Greek::; conquered 
the Persians, (
opipll their mHnnpr
. And feJ1 in turn 
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before the ROlnans. \tVe count little more than 500 years 
from the fall of Ba.bylon, and the entire known ,vorld 
was I
Ting at the feet of a great Inilital':v de:-;poti
nl. 
Coming originally themselves fronl the East. the classic 
nations had brought ,vith theIn also the primæval 
. 
nature-wor
hip of Åsia. The Greek i]nagination had 
woven the Eastern metaphors into a singular nlythology, 
in which the gods were represented as beings possessing 
in a splendid degree physicaJ beauty, physical sb.'ength, 
with the kind of awfulness which belonged to their 
origin; the fitful, wanton, changeable, yet also terrible 
powers of the elmnental world. Translated into the 
language of humanity, the actions and adventures thus 
ascribed to the gods became in process of tÏ1ne impossible 
to be believed. Intellect expanded; moral sense grew 
more vigorous, and with it the conviction that if the 
national traditions were true man Inust be more just 
than his }Iaker. In Æschylus and Sophoeles, in Pindar 
and Plato, you see conscience asserting its sovereignty 
over the most sacred beliefs-instinctive reverence and 
piety struggling sometimes to express themselves under 
the names and forms of the past, sometimes burst.
Tl
 
out uncontrollably into indignant abhorrence: 


'EJ.loì Ò' å7íopa YU(J:;píJ.lUPYOV 
MalCápwv nv' Û7íf.Ìv. 
'AøiC1Tafwl. . . . 
ICflì 7rOV TL lCaì ßPOTWV tþpÉ1/aç; 
V7íÈp TÒV å")...aeií ")...õyov 
ê.fòmòá")...ILE1 l 01. 1þEVÒEC11. 7rOl.lCíÀCI.
 
l
a7raTWVTL J.lvOOt. 
Xáptt1t' t'i7rf.p l17raVTO Tf.V'J(f' 
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.å JLf[ÀtXa OvuToiC 
Ì:7rlcþÉpOU1U Ttftàv 
lCaì å7rLUTOV tp7]UaTO 7T'1C1TOV 
;ftftWal. TÒ 7T'ÓÀÀaICL". 


To m(l 'twere strange indeed 
To charge tbe blessed gods with greed, 
I dare not do it. . . . . 
1\1 yths too oft, 
'Yith quaintly coloured lies en wrought, 
To stray from truth have mortals brought. 
And Art, which round all things below 
A charm of loycliness can throw, 
Has robed the false in honour's hue, 
And made the incredible seem true. 


'.AIl religions,' says Gibbon, 'are to the vulgar 
equally true, to the philo
opher equally f
Llse, and to the 
state:;luan equallr u
cful : ' thus 
cornfully sUlnn1ing up 
the theory of the nlatter ,vhich he found to be held by 
the politicians of the age which he was describing, and 
perhaps of his own. Religion, as a uloral force, die.! 

nvay with the establishlncnt of the Rmnan Elnpire, and 
with it died probity, patriotisln, and hUlnan dignity, and 
an that men had learnt in nobler ages to honour and 
to value as good. Order reig-ned unbroken under the 
control of the legions. Industry flourished, and natural 
science, an<llllost of thp ('ICIll('uts of what w.e no,v can 
ciyilization. 
hip
 covered the sea
. lInge towns 
aùorned the Imperial provinces. The nutnners of InCH 
became more artificial, anù in a ccrtain -=iCllSC n10re 
hUJnallc. Religion ,vas a 
tatc e
tahlis}lInent-a decent 
acknuwledgn1ent of a po\\-er or pu,", er
 which, if they 
existed at all, amused theInsel vcs in the depths of space, 
carclc
s, so their deity ,vas not denied, of tJle woe or 
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weal of Innl1allity: thè living fact, suplemo in Churcb 
and State, being the ,vearer of the purple, ,vho, as the 
practical realization of authority, assunled the nanle as 
well as the substance. The one god imlnediately known 
to Ulan was thenceforth the Diyus Cæsar, 'v hose throne 
in the sky ,vas ,vaitillg empty for him till his earthly 
exile was ended, and it pleased hirn to join or rejoin his 
kindred divinities. 
It ,vas the era of atheism-at.heisITI such as this 
earth never ,vitnessed before or i'ince. You ,vho have 
read Tacitus know the practical fruits of it, as they 
appeared at the heart of the system in the second Baby- 
lon, the proud city of the seyen hills. You ,vill remem- 
ber ho,v, for the crime of a single sla.ve, the entire 
household of a ROlnan patrician, four hundred innocent 
hUlllDll beings, ,vere led in chains across the ForuIll and 
murdered by what ,vas called la,v. You ,vill remember 
the exquisite Nero, 'who, in his love of art, to throw 
hirnself more fully into the genius of Greek tragedy, 
cOlnn1Ït.ted incest ,vÎth his Inothcr that he Dlight be a 
second CEdipus, alid assassinated her that he rrlight 
realize the sensations of Orestes. You ,vill recall one 
scene which Tacitus describes, not as exceptional OJ 
standing alone, but rnerely, he says, , quas ut exeJuplunJ 
referam ne sæpius eadmn prodigentia narranda. sit'- 
the hymeneal night-banquet on Agrippa's lake, graced 
by the presence of tho ,vi yes and daughters of the Roman 
senators, where anlidst blazing fireworks and nll1sie and 
cloth-of-gold pavilions and naked prostitutes, the majesty 
of the Cæsars celebrated his nuptials with a boy.. 
VOL. II. 3 
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1't 
re, I conceive, waR the visible procluet. uf Inate- 
rial civilization, ,vhere there ,vas no fear of God in tho 
Iniddle of it-the final outcom
 of wealth and prosperity 
and art and culture, raised aloft as a sign for all age
 t.o 
look upon. 
But it is not to this, nor to the firf' of hell ,vhich in 
due time burst out to C01l8unle it, that I desire now to 
draw your attention. I have to point out to you two 
purifying movements which .were at work in the midst 
of the pollution, one of which came to nothing and 
survives only in books, the second a force which ,va
 to 
mould for ages the future histor)" of man. Both require 
our notice, for both singularly cOlltainccl tbe particular 
feature ,vhich is called the reproach of Calvinism. 
The blackest night is ne,er utterly dark. vVhcn 
mankind seem most abandoned there are always a Reven 
thousand somewhere ,vho have not bo,ved the knee to 
the fashionable opinions of the hour. l.\mong the great 
Roman fan1Ìlies a certain number remained republican 
in feeling and republican in habit. The State religion 
,vm
 as incredible to them as to everyone else. They 
could not persuade themselves that they could.discover 
the will of Heaven in the colour of a calf's liver or in 
the appetite of the sacred chicken
; but the
r had re- 
tained the moral instincts of their citizen ancestor
. 
They knew nothing ot' God or the g'od
. but they had 
something in themselves which Juade 
Pllsuality nauseat- 
ing instead of pleasant to then1. They had an austere 
sense of the meaning of the '\01'<1 'dut)".' They could 
distinguish and re"\ el'ence the núbl(.r p')8siLili ties of their 
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n:tture. They diRdained what wa
 base and effeminate. 
and, though religion failed thenl, they constructed out 
of philosophy a rule which would serve to live by. 
Stoicism is a not unnatural refuge of thoughtful Inen 
in confused and sceptical ages. It adheres rigidly to 
nlorality. It offers no easy Epicurean explanation of 
the origin of man, which resolves him into an organ- 
izationofparticles, and dismisses him again into nothing- 
ness. It recognizes only that men who are the slaves 
of their passions are miserable and impotent, and insists 
that personal inclinations shall be subordinated to con- 
SCIence. It prescribes plainness of life, that the num- 
ber of our necessities may be as fe\v as possible; and in 
placing the business of life in intellectual and moral 
action it destroys the temptation to sensual gratifica- 
tions. It teaches a contempt of death so complete that 
it can be encountered without a flutter of the pulse; 
and ,vhile it raises men above the suffering ,vhich makes 
others miserable, generates a proud subnlissiveness to 
tiorro,,? \vhich noblest natures feel most keenly, by repre- 
senting this huge scene and the shows 'which it presents 
as the work of some unkno,vn but irresistible force, 
against which it is vain to struggle and childish to 
repIne. 
As ,vith Calyini
nl, a theoretic belief in an overrul- 
ing will or destiny .was not only compatible with but 
tieemed naturally to issue in the control of the animal 
appetites. The Stoic did not argue that, 'as fate go- 
venlS all things, I can do no wrong, and therefore I 
will take my pleasure:' but rather, 'The moral Jaw 
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within JHC is the noblest part of DlY being and cOJnpels 
Jue to submit to it.' lIe did not withdra\v fi'Olll the 
world like the Christian anchorite. He remained at 
his post in the senate, the Forum, or the anny. ..t'\.. 
Stoic in 
larcus .d.urelius gave a l)as
ing dignity to the 
di:shonoul'ed purple. In Tacitu
, 
toicisJn has left an 
external evidence how grand a creature man may be, 
though ulla
si:::;ted by conscious dependence on external 
spiritual help, through steady disdain of what is ba
e, 
steady reyerence for all that dc:::;el'\Tes to be revered, and 
inflexible integrity in ,yord and deed. 
But StoicisDl could under no circumstances be a 
regenerating po\ver in the general ,,'orld. It ,vas a 
position only tenable to the educated; it was \vithout 
hope and without enthusiasIn. Froln a contempt of 
the objects ,vhich Inankilld most desired, the step ,vas 
bhort and inevitahle to contempt of mankind themselves. 
"r rapped in Dlournful self-dependence, the Stoic could 
face calmly for himself ,vhateY
l' lot the flttes Inight 
send: 



i fractus illal,atur orhi
, 
Impavidum fericllt ruillæ. 


But., natural as Huch a el'eed Inight he in a IIOJuan noble 
under t1<.' Elupire, natural perhaps as it Ina
r ahvays b(' 
in cOl'rupt('d ag('
 ..r.d mnidst di:-.organized beliefs, the 
yery sternness of Stoicism ,vas repellent. It carried 
no consolation to the hearts of the sufiering 111Ïllion
, 
who ,verc in no danger of being led away by luxury, 
1ecause their ,vItole lives were pa:-,
C'd in poverty and 
,vr
tchedn(,;ss. It was individual, not llli
ðionarr. The 
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Stoic declared no active war against corruption. He 
stood alone, protesting scornfully in silent example 
against evils ,vhich he ,vas without po,ver to cure. 
Like Cæsar, he folded himself in his man tie. The 
,vorId might do its ,vorst. lIe "Tould keep his own soul 
unstained. 
Place beside the Stoics their contemporaries the 
Galilean fishermen and the tent-lnaker of Tarsus. I am 
not about to sketch in a fe,v paragraphs the rise of 
Christianity. I nlean only to point to the principles 
on which the sluall knot of men gathered themselves 
together who ,vere about to lay the. foundations of a 
vast spiritual revolution. The guilt and \vretchedness 
in which the ,vorld ,vas steeped St Paul felt as keenly 
as Tacitus. Like Tacitus, too, he believecl that the wild 
and lniserable scene which he beheld was no result of 
accident, but had been ordained so to be, and ,vas the 
direct expression of all all-Iuastering Po\ver. But he 
sa,,, also that this Po,ver ,vas no blind necessity or iron 
chain of connected cause and effect, but a perfectly just, 
perfectly ,vise being, who governed all things by the 
everlasting ilnmutable law
 of his o,vn nature; that 
when these laws were resisted or forgotten they wrought 
ruin and confusion and slavery to death and sin; that 
w hen they were recognized and obeyed the curse would 
be taken a\vay, and freedom and manliness come back 
again. Whence the disobedience had first risen ,vas a 
problem which St Paul solved in a manner not all un... 
like the Persians. There was a rebellious spirit in the 
universe, penetrating into men's hearts, and prompting 
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them to rli
loyult.y and rcyolt. It reulovcd t.he ques- 
tion a step further back without ans,vering it, but the 
fact was plain as the sunlight. )Ien had neglected the 
Ia,vs of their 
Iaker. In neglecting then1 thf>Y had 
brought universal ruin, not on th(1)lSeh r es only, but on 
all society, and if the ,vorld ,vas to be saved from 
destruction they nlust be persuaded or forced back into 
their allcgiance. The law itself had been once more 
revealed 011 tbe n10unhtins of Palestine, and in the 
person and exau1ple of one ,vho had lived and died to 
make it kno,vn; and those ,vho had heard and known 
Him, being posse
sed ,,,ith JIis spirit, felt thenlselves 
comnlissioned as a nlissionary legion to publish the 
truth to mankind. They were not, like the Israelites 
or the Persians, to fight with the 
"rord-n
t eyen in 
their ow'n defence. The sword can take life, but not 
give it; and the connnand to the ....\..postles ",'as to sow 
the invisible seed in the hotbed of corruption, and feed 
and foster it, and water it, ,vith the blood, not of other
, 
but thenlselvcs. Their own will
, mnbitiun
, hope
, 
desires, CJnotiollt:, ,yere l;wallowed up in the ,vill to 
which they had surrendered themselves. They ,vere 

()ldiel's. It ,vas 8t Paul's metaphor, and no other i
 80 
appropriate They claiuled no merit through their 
calling; they ,vere too con:'-lciuu
 of their own bins to 
indulge in thE' poisonous reflection that they ,,-ere not 
aR other 1nen. Thoy",'cre sUHlJl10ned out. on their alle- 
giance, and arnled with the spiritual strength \\?hich 
h(\longs to the consciousnet's of a jUbt cause. If they 
indulged any per
ollal hope, it wa
 only that their 
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weaknesses would not be remembered against them- 
that, having been chosen for a ,york in .which the viC't.ory 
was assured, they would be TIlade themselves ,vorthv of 

 
 
their calling, and, though they might slide, ,vould not 
be allo"'
ed to fuJl. .l\Iany mysteries remained unsolved. 
l\Ian was as clay in the potter's hand-one vessel ,ya,s 
made to honour and another to rlishonour. Why, ,vho 
could tell r This only they kne,v, that they nlust thenl- 
selves do no dishonour to the spirit that was in thenl- 
gain others, gain ftll who .would join them for their 
comnlon pnrpose, and fight ,vith all their souls against 
ignorance and sin. 
The fishermen of Gennesuret planted Ohristianity, 
and rnnny a ,vinter and many a SHInnler have since 
rolled over it. l\Iore than once it has shed its leave
 
and seelned to be dying, and when the buds burst 
again the colour of the foliage was changed. The 
theory of it which is taught to-day in the theological 
schools of St Andrew's would have sounded strange 
froln the pulpit of your once proud cathedral. As the 
saUle thought expresses itself in many languages, so 
spiritual t.ruths aSSUJlle ever-varying forJns. The gar- 
ment fades-the nloths devour it-the ,voven fibres 
disintegrate and turn to dust. '1:'he idea only is ÍIn- 
nlol'tal, and never fades. The hermit who Inade hi
 
cell belo\v the cliff \vhere the cathedral stands, the 
monkish architect 'who designed the plan of it, the 
princes \vho brought it to perfection, the Protestants who 
shattered it into ruin, the preacher of last Sunday at 
the University church, would have many a quarrel 
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were they to nleet now before they would understand 
each other. But at the botton1 of the minds of all the 
!Same thought ,vould be predolninant-that they ,vere 
soldiers of the .Ahnighty, cOlnInissioned to fight with 
lies anel selfishness, and that all alike, they and those 
against wholn they were contending, were in his hanch:, 
to d('al with after his o,vn pleasure. 
.A gain six centuries go by. Ohristianity becon1es 
the religion of the Ron1an Elnpire. The l
Inpire 
divides, and the Ohurch is divided with it. Europe i!' 
oyerrun by the Northern nationR. The po,ver of the 
1Vestern Cæsars br('aks in pieccs, but the 'Vestern 
Ohurch stands erect, rnakes its wny into the hearts of 
the conquerorti, penetrates tho Gernlan forests, opens a 
path into Britain and Ireland. By the Doble Gothic 
nations it is welcoIued with passionate enthusiasul. 
The \varriors of Odiu are transfonned into a Ohristian 
chivalry, and the w'ild v....alhalla into a Ohristian ITeavon. 
Fiery pa::;
ionate natioIls aro not tamed in a generation 
or a century, but a ne,v conception of what ,vas praiso- 
,vorthy and excellent had taken hold of their inlagin- 
atioll and the understanding. King:;;;, ,vhen 1heir day 
of toil was over, laid down crowll and swora, and 
retiroù into cloi:stors, to pas
 what renHlillod of life to 
thOIl1 in prayer
 and Jl1editations on eternity. Tho 
snprCJno object of reverence ,va
 no longer the hero of 
the battle-fidel, but the barefoot nti
:-\ionary who was 
carrying tho Go:--pp} ;unong tho tribes that were still 
untaug-ht. 
o boautiful in th(,1l' conùcption of hiJIl Wað 
the character of one of these wandering pricsts that 
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their storÍes formed a ne,v mythology. So vast were 
the real miracles which they \vere \yorking on men's 
souls that ,yonders of a nlore ordinary sort were as- 
signed to thelll as a nlatter of course. They raised the 
dead, they healed the sick, they cast out devils ,yith a 
,vord or with the sign of the cross. Plain facts ,vere too 
poor for the enthusiasnl of Gerulan piety; and noble 
human figures were exhibited, as it ,vere, in the re- 
splendent light of a painted ,vindo,v ill the effort to do 
them exaggerated honour. 
It "yas pity, for truth only smells s,veet for ever, 
and illusions, ho,vever innocent, are deadly as the 
canker- WOrIll. Long cycles had to pass before the 
fruit of these poison-seeds would ripen. The practical 
result meaIHvhile ,vas to substitute in the n1Ïnds of the 
sovereign races ,vhich ,vere to take the leacl in the 
conling era the principles of the moral law for the law 
of force and the s,vord. 
The Eastern branch of the divided Ohurch expe- 
rienced meanwhile a less happy fortune. In the East 
there was no virgin soil like the great noble Teutonic 
peoples. Asia was a worn-out Rtage on which drama 
after drania of history had been played and played out. 
Languid luxury only \vas there, huge aggregation of 
,vealth in particular localities, and the no less inevitable 
shadow attached to luxury by the necessities of things, 
oppression and nlisery and sq ualor. Ohri stiani ty and 
the world had come to terms after the established 
fashion-the ,vorld to be let alone in its pleasures and 
its sins; the Ohurch relegated to opinion, with free 
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liberty to split doctrinal hairs to the end of time. The 
work: of the Church's degradation had begnn, even 
before it accepted the tainted hand of Constantine. 
..Already in the third century 
pcculative Chri
tiallity 
had beconle the fashionable creed of .i\Jexandria
 and 
had purchased the favour of patrician congregation:s, if 
not by open tolerance of vice, yet hy leaving it to grow 
unresisted. :::;t Clement details contclnptuously the 
inventory of the boudoir of a fiue lady of his flock, the 
list of essences on her toilet-table, the ðhoes, sandals, 
and slippers with which her dainty feet "'"ere decorated 
in endless variety. He describes her as she ascenùs the 
steps of the ßalYLÀLK'ì], to which she ,vas going for ,,,hat 
she called her prayers, with a page lifting up her 
train. lIe pain t8 her as she "Talks along th(' street, 
her petticoats projecting with smne h(Jr:
(,hair arrang-e- 
TIlent behind" and the ðtreet boys jeering at her as she 
passes. 
All that Christianity ,vas nleallt to do in 11laking 
life sinlple and habits pure ,vas left uudone, while, with 
a fe,v exceptions, like that of 
t Clclnent hilllsclf, tlH
 
intellectual energy of its bishop
 ana teachel"S ,nt:) 
f'Àhausted in spinning cndless cobwebs of Jnetaphy:sical 
theology. II uuwn life at the best is 
l} ,'elopcd in dark- 
Hess; we kno,v Hot what we Lll'(> or whi1hcl' we al'(
 
bound. Religion is the light by ,,"hich \ve are to tseC 
our 'way along- the 11l01'al pathways without btraying 
into the brake 0r the morabS. "T e are not to look at 
religion it"'0If, hut at 
urrounding tbing:-- with Hie help 
of religion. If Wp f
lsteu our ut1t:'Jltion UpOIi t111> light 
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itself, analyzing it into its component rays, speculating 
on the union and composition of the substances of 
\vhich it is composed, not only will it no longer serve 
us for a guide, but our daz
ded senses lose their natural 
powers; we should grope our ,yay 1110re safely in COll- 
sC'ious blindness. 


1V}Wll tJle 1ight within you is darI...ness, how 
rcat is that dark- 
ness. 


In the place of the old ruaterial idolatry \ve erect a 
ne\v idolatry of words and phrases. Our duty is .no 
longer to be true, and honest, and brave, and self- 
denying, and pure, but to be exact in our fornlulas, to 
hold accurately some nice and curious proposition, to 
place d:unnation in straying a hair's breadth from SOlno 
symbol w'hich exults in being unintelligible, and 
salvation in the skill ,yith ,vhich the mind can balance 
itself on 1"\Olne intellectual tightrope. 
There is no more instructive phenomenon in history 
than the ease and rapidity with which the Arabian 
caliphs lopped off the fairest provinces of the Eastern 
Enlpire. "\Vhen nations are easily conquered, we l11ay 
be sure that they havo first lost their lllol'al self-respect. 
,'Then their religions, as they call them, go do\vn at a 
breath, those religions have becolne a]ready but bubbles 
of vapour. The laws of Heaven are long-enduring, 
but their patience comes to an end at last. Because 
justice is not executed speedily men persuade thenl- 
selves that there is no such thing as justice. 11ut the 
lame foot.. as the Greek proverb said, overtakes the 
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swift one in the end; and the longer the forbearance 
the 
harper the retribution ,vhen it COllles. 
....-ts the Grcek theology was one of the most com- 
plicated accounts over offered of the nature of God 
and IIis relation to Inan, 1:10 the nlessage of 
Iahomet, 
WhE'l1 he first unfolded the green banner, ,vas one of the 
nlost siInple. There is no god but God: God is King, 
and you Jnn
t and shall oùey IIis will. This was J
laJn, 
as it ,vas first offored at the sword's point to people 
who had lost the power of understanding any other 
argllJnent. Y Ollr iUlagos are ,vood and stone; your 
nletaphy
ics arC' ,,'onIs without undcl'standillg; the 
world lies in wickedlle:'is and wretchcdness becau::.-;e you 
have forgotten the statnte
 of your )Ia
tor, and you 
shall go back to those; you shall fulfil t.he purpose for 
which you were set to live upon the earth, or you shall 
not live at all. 
TrC111endou:,; inroad upon tbe liberties of conscience! 
'Yba.t right, it is asked, have those people that you 
have been calling soldiers of the Alnlighty to interfere 
by force with the opinions of others? Let theJll leave 
us alono; ,ve Illcddle not with thoul. Let theIn, if 
they plc(tse, obey those la,vs they talk of; ,ve have other 
notions of such things; we ,,,ill obey ours, and let the 
rE'
ult judge between us. The result was judging 
l)l'twecn theln. Tho Jncek ..l.tpostle ,vith no ,,'capon 
but his ,yard and his eXaluple, and winning victol'ic:,; 
by hilIlself subInitting to be killcd, is a fairer object 
than a. fiercc Raled, calling hiln
elf the sword of the 
Ahnighty. But "'e cannot order for ourselves in wbat 
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way the
e things shall be. The caitiff T):lIuascenes to 
whom Kaled gaye the alternative of the Koran or death 
,vere men themselves, who had hands to hold a sword 
,vith if they had heart to use it, or a creed for ,vhich 
they cared to risk their lives. In such a quarrel 
superior strength and eourage are the signs of the 
presence of a nobler conviction. 
To the question, "Vhat right have you to inter- 
fere with us?' there is in exceptional times of con- 
yulsioll but one answer: "V e 11lust. These things 
which ,ye tell you are true; and in rour hearts you 
kno,v it; your own co.wardice convicts you. The moral 
laws of your l\laker are written in your consciences as 
,veIl as in ours. If you disobey them you bring dis- 
aster not only on your own ,vretched selves, but on all 
around you. It IS our COllllllon concern, and if you 
will not submit, in the nanle of our l\Iaster we will 
compel you.' 
Any fanatic, it 'will be said, might use the same 
language. Is not history full of inRtDnf'E'S of dreaTners 
or ÏInpostors, 'l)oasti'llg thcult-\elves to be s01uebody,' 
,yho for SOIne wild illusion, or for their own ambition, 
have thro,vn the ,vorld into convulsions? Is not l\Ia- 
hornet hinlself a signal-the most signal-illustration 
of it? I should say rather that when Ine11 have risen 
in arnlS for a false ('Duse the eyent h3s proyed it by the 
cause conlÍ11g to nothing. The ,yo rid is not so con- 
stituted that courage, anù strength, and endurance, and 

rganization, and success long sustained are to be ob- 
tained ill tho SCryi0e of falsebood. If I could think 
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that., I should lose the mo:st convineing I'Pê\SOll f(Jl' be- 
lieving that \ve are governed b
T a moral power. The 
moral laws of our being execute themselves through 
the instrumentality of men; and in t.ho8c great IIlOVC- 
TIlents which determine the moral condition of Illany 
nations through many centuries, tbe stronger :0; ide, it 
SC0lns to llle, has unifornlly been the better side, and 
stronger because it has been better. 
I ê\Jn not upholding ß-Iahomet as if he had been a 
pcrfect man, or the Koran as a second Bible. The 
crescent was no sun, nor Hven a complcte ßloon reign- 
ing full-orbed in the night heaven. The light there 
was in it was but reflected from the sacred books of the 
Jews and the Arab traditions. The morality of it was 
defective. The detailed conception of Inan's duties in- 
ferior, far inferior, to \vhat St 
lartin and 
t Patrick, 
Rt Columba and St Augustine were teaching or had 
taught in "\Vestcrn "Europe. ,Iahc>lllctanisul rapidly 
d('generated. The nrst caliphs stood far above 
aladin. 
The dcscent fi'om Saladin to a modern 
loslem despot 
is like a tall over a precipice. _\ll established things, 
llation
, constitutions, all e8ta blished things ,vhieh 
have life in thPln, have al
o th
 
eeds of death. They 
grow, they have their day of usefulnes
, they decay 
and pa

 away, 'l{\
t one good cnstoln should corrupt 
the world.' 
J
ut the light which there was in the )foslclll creed 
was l'C'al. It tanght tnp (nnnipotpl1(,c and oInniprf-'sence 
of one eternal 
lJil'it, the ßlakcr and ltuler of all things, 
by 'who8e everlasting purpose all things were, and 
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whose will all thilJgS rnust obey; and this central 
truth, to which latcr experience and broader kno,y- 
ledge can add nothing, it has taught so clearly and so 
simply that in Islanl there has been no room for heresy, 
and scarcely for schism. 
The Koran haR been accused of coun tenancillg 
sensual vice. Rather it bridled and brought within 
lin1its a. sensuality which before ,vas unbounded. It 
forbade and has absolutely extinguished, wherever 
I
lam is professed, the bestial drunkenness which is 
the disgrace of our Christian English and Scottish 
to,vns. Even now, after centuries of decay, the ::\íus- 
suhnan probably governs his life by the Koran more 
accurately than 1110st Christians obey the Sermon on 
the l\Iount or the Ten Commandments. In our o,vn 
India, where the J\[oslem creed retains its relative 
superiority to the superstitions of the native races, the 
1\1 ussulman is a higher order of being. "\Vere the 
English to withdra"w he would retake the so-vereignty 
of the peninsula by natural right-not because he ha
 
larger bone
 and sinews, but by superiority of intellect 
and heart; in other ,yords, because he has a truer faith. 
I said that while Ohristianity degenerated in the 
East with extreme rapidity, in the "'\Vest it retained its 
firmer characters. It became the vitalizing spirit of a 
new organization of society. All that we call modern 
civilization in a sense which deserves t.he name is the 
visible expression of the transforming power of the 
Gospel. 
I said al::;o that by the 'Side of thp healthy influ- 
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t'nce
 of regeneration there w'ere sown along with it 
the germs of evil to come. .....\.11Iiying ideas, fro]1) the 
necessity of things, takp up into their con
titutions 
whate\er forces are already w'orking ronnd then1. The 
Il)Ost ardent aspirations after truth will not anticipate 
kuowlodo-e and tlu' errors of the Ï1nag-ination beCOJlle 
o , '-' 
consecrated as surely a
 the purest ilnpulses of COll. 
science. So long as the laws of the physical ,vorld 
remain a mystery, the action of all un comprehended 
phenOJl)(,]Hl, the 1110yements of the heavenly bodies, 
tbe winds and stornls, fan1Ïlle
, murrains, and human 
epidemic::" are aseribpd to the ,"oluntal'Y interference of 
supernatural beings. Tho belief in witches and fairies, 
in spells and tali
Illans, could not be di:-;pelled by 
science, for 8ci('llce did not exist. The Church there- 
fore Cllt01"Prl into COJllpctitioJl with h(,1" evil rivals on 
their own ground. The' saint c31no into the field 
against tbe enchanters. The power
 of channs and 
=:unulcts "'cre eclipsed by Inartyr:-:' relics, sacran1ents, 
and holy water. The Illagician, wi1h 1he devil at his 
back, was Juade to yield to the divine powers ilnparted 
to prie
ts by spiritual descent in the imposition 01 
handt;. 
Thus a gigantic [o;ystClll of supernaturalislll over- 
t5preaù the entire \l'" estern ,vorlcl. 'fhere "'a:s no 
deliberate i])lpo
ition. The clergy were aR ignorant as 
th
 }Jeoplc of true rclation
 betwecn Batural cause and 
effect. Their Lu"iue

, so far a
 they wore con::;cious of 
their purpose, was to contend against the works of the 
devil. They t;aw practically that they were able to 
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convert men from violence and inlpurity to piety and 
self-restraint. Their very humility forbade them to 
attribute such wonderful results to their own teaching. 
''''"hen it ,vas universally believed that human beings 
could make covenants with Satan by signing their 
names in blood, ,vhat more natural than that they 
should aSSUID.e, for instance, that the sprinkling of 
,vater, the inaugurating ceremony of the purer and bet- 
ter life, should exert a mysterious mechanical influence 
upon the character? 
If regeneration by baptism, ho,vever, with its 
kindred imaginations, ,vas not true, innocence of inten- 
tion could Hot prevent the natural 
onsequences of 
falsehood. Time went on; kno,vledge increased; doubt 
stole in, and with doubt the passionate determination to 
preserve beliefs at all hazards 'v h ich had grown too 
dear to superstition to be parted ,vith. In the hvelfth 
century the mystery called tran
ubstantiation had come 
to be regarded with ,videspread Inisgiving. To en- 
counter scepticism, there then arose for the first time 
\vhat have been called pious frauds. It ,vas not per- 
ceived that men who lend themselves consciously to 
lies, with ho\vever excellent an intention, ,vill become 
eventually deliberate rogues. The clergy doubtless 
believed that in the con
ecration of the elements an 
invisible change was really and truly effected. I
ut to 
produce an effect on the secular mind the invisible 
had to be made visible. A general practice sprung 
up to pretend that in the breaking of the wafer 
real blood had gushed out; that real piecE's of fleBh 
'VOL. II. -! 
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w'er
 founa between the finger
. The precious thingl' 
thus proùuced ,vere awfully pre
el'Yecl, and \vith the 
l)opc' s bl
s
illg ,,-ore c1ëpusited in shrill ex for tho 
!-.trengthplling' OJ'> faith and the confutation of the pre- 
SUIHpt uous unbeliever. 
'Yhen a 
tart has once been nuu-le on tho road of 
dl'C'CP1iou, t.he a,ftpr progress is a rapid ono. The de- 
sired cfl'C(It. was not produced. Incredulity increased. 
11JlpostUl'C' ran n race with unbelief in the vain hopo 
of sil{\nl'illg inquiry. and with iInposture all genuine 
lo\
e for t"piritual or lnoral tl'ut h disappcared. 
1"" ou all kno\\ to" hat condition the Catholic Church 
had sunk at the bl
ginl1illg of the Rixteellth eentury. 
.1\ n insolent hi
rarehy, with all ann)' of priests behind 
thCln, dOlninatpd overy cuuntry in :Europc. The Church 
\Va.., like a hurd nutshell round a Hhrivelled kernel. 
The prie
t
 in parting with their sincerity had lost the 
('ontrol OYf\r their own appetites which only Riuccrity 
can give. !'rofiigate in their O\\.n liYe
, they cxtended 
to the laity t11(' HaJnc easy latitudo whi('h they asserted 
for thcir own <.'onduct. }{cligious duty no longer con- 
fo-iHtcd in l<:.lding a virtuous life, but in purchasing 
illnllunity for 8l'lf-indulgPl1co by one of the thou
alld 
J'clncdil's \\ hich Church ofIi('ials were eycr ready to diH- 
pensl' at an adt'quatp Vri(Oc. 
Th
 plf'usant årrang('n1(
nt canlC to an end-a Ruddell 
and tcrriblp 01H'. (
hri
tianity had not been upon the 
parth f(t]" nothing. 1'h(' spiritual organi7.ation of the 
Church 7a
 (
orrupt to th0 ("ore; but in thp gf
nerDI 
awakening- of J':urolJ\; it ,,"uK imp(,:-.
ihlp to ('oTIrf?u] the 
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contrast between the iloctrines taught in the Catholic 
pulpits and the creed of which they were t.he CQunter- 
feit. Again and again the gathering indignation 
sputtered out to be savagely repressed. At last it 
pleased Pope Leo, who ,vanter! l110ney to finish St 
Peter's, to send about spiritual hawkers ,vith ,yarcs 
which were called indulgences-notes to be prc
ented 
at the gates of purgatory as pa

ports to the easiest 
places there-and then J-iuther spoke and tIle ,vhirlwind 
burst. 
I can but glance at t.he ReforJuation in GerJUullY. 
Jinther hiulself was one of the grande
t 1l1C11 that c,'cr 
liycd on earth. Neyer \YW;; anyone nlore loyal to tho 
light that was in him, braver, truer, or ,vider-Inindcd iT! 
the noblest Rense of the ,vprd. The share of the ,vorl
 
,vhich fell to hinl Luther accolnplishecl rnost perfectly. 
But he 'was exceptionally fortunate in one ,yay, that in 
Saxony he had his sovcreign on his side, and the enclny. 
however furious, could not reach hinl "with fleshly 
\veapons, and could but grind his teeth and curse. 
Other nations ,vho had caught Luther's spirit had tQ 
win their liberty on harder ternls, and the Catholic 
churchmen were able to add to their other crimes the 
cruelty of fiends. Princes and poli ticians, who had 
state reasons for disliking popular outbursts, sided "Tith 
the established spiritual authorities. Heresy ,vas as- 
sailed ,vith fire and s,vord, and a spirit harsher than 
I...uther's was needed to steel the converts' hearts for 
the trial
 \vhich came upon them. Lutheranism, when 
I-iuther himself was gone, and the thing which \ve in 
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}
ngla
ld kno,v as ..Anglicanism, were inclined to tem- 
porizing and hnlf-rneasures. The Lutheran congrega- 
tiuns were but half-ernancipatéd froln superstition, and 

hra.nk from pressing the struggle to extremities; an(l 
half-Ineasure
 Incant half-heart edne
s, conviction
 which 
were but half-convictions, and truth with an alloy of 
falsehood. IIalf-measures, however, would not quench 
the bonfires of Philip of Dpain, or raise Inen in :France 
or Scotland who \vould llleet crest to crest the Princes 
of the lIouse of Lorraine. The Reformers required a 
po
ition more sharply defined, and a bterner leader, and 
that leader they found in John Calvin. 
'rherc is no occasion to say llluch of Calvin's per- 
sonal history. IIis name is no'w associated only with 
gloom and austerity. It may be true enough that he 
rarely laugheel. TIe had none of Luther's genial and 
sunny hUllluur. Could they have exchanged conditions, 
Luther'::; tenlper Inight have been somewhat grimnler, 
but he ,vonid never have been entirely like Calvin. 
N everthcles
, for hard times hard nlell are needed, and 
intellects which can pierce to the root8 where truth 
and lie$ part company. It fares ill ,vith the soldiers uf 
religion when' the accursed thing' is in their camp. 
...\nd this is to be said of Calvin, that so fnr as the state of 
know ledge pernlÌ tted, no f..'ye ('oulrl have detected more 
kcC'uly thC' un'-\ouIHl spots in the receivcd cl'l'ccl of the 
Church, nor wa
 there reforIuer in ]
urope so re
olute 
to e:A.cise, tear out, and ùe
troy what was distinctly 
seen to be false-so resolute to establi:::h ,,-bat was tl'UO 
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in its place, and make truth to the last fibre of it the 
rule of practical life. 
Calvinism as it existed at Geneva, and as it en- 
deavoured to be \v herever it. took root for a century 
and a half after him, was not a system of opinion, but 
an attempt to make the will of God as revealed in the 
Bible an authoritative guide for social as well as per- 
sonal direction. }Ien wonder ,vhy the Calvinists, 
being so doctrinal, yet semlled to d ,vell so much and so 
emphatically on the Old 
restaTnent. It was because 
in the Old Testament they found, or thought they 
found, a divine exalllple of national government, a 
distinct indication of the la,,'s ,vhich Inen were ordered 
to folIo,,", with visible aHd iUlmediate punishments 
attached to di
obedience. At Geneva, as for a time in 
Scotland, mural sins ,vere treated after the exanlple of 
the :Thlosaic ]aw', as crinles to be punished by the nlagis- 
tl'ate. 'Else\vhel'e,' said Knox, speaking of Geneva, 
'the "r ord of God is taught as purely, but never any- 
,vhere have I seen God obeyed as faithfully.' 1 
If it was a drc3ln, it 'vas at least a noble one. Tho 
Calvinists have been {'aIled intolerant. Intolerance of 
an enemy who is trying to kill you seems to llle a par- 
donable state of mind. It is no easy matter to tolerate 


I In burning witches the Cal- inviting spirit-wrappers to dinner. 
rinists f'jllowrd thcir model too ex- and allowing them to pretend to 
actly; but it is to be remembercd consult our dead relations, is very 
that they really believed these poor much more innocent. The first 
creatures to have made a compact method is but excess of indignation 
with Satan. .And, as regards moral- with evil; the second is complacent 
it}'. it may be doubted whethpr 1 toying with it. 
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liùs clearly cUllvictèd of bein
 lies uuder any eil'CUlll- 
.stance.s; ðpecially it is not easy to tolerate lies which 
strut abuut in the llame of religiun; but there i:s no 
rea SOIl to snppose that the Cal yini
t:s at the bl'ginnillg 
would huye thou,g'ht of meddling with the Uhurch if 
they had been thelil
cl ves let ulone. They wuuld Ita \'e 
formed cOlnnHu1ÍtÍcb apart. IJike the I
raelites \VhOnl 
they wi:-;llt'd to rescn11le, they .would have \vithtlruwn 
into the wilderne:-;s--the Pilg-riTn Fathel'
 actually did 
so wi thdl'u w in t.o t he \vildel'n('

 of N e\V 
ngland-t 0 
\vorðhip tIle Goel of their fathers, and \voulel have left 
argnlIlCnt and ex
nnplè to work their natural effect. 

 OI'lUUn IJe&lie aid not kill Cardinal Beaton down in 
the castle yonder because he \vas a Catholie, but because 
he wa
 a murderer. The Catholics chose tu ucld to 
t.heir already incredible creed a fre
h article, that they 
were entitled to hang anù burn those who differed frOln 
thelfi; and in this quarrel the Calvinists, Bible in 
ha.nd, appealed to the G-od of hattles. They gl'lHV 
harsher, fiercer-if JUu plea s e-l11ore fanatical. It was 
extreulely natural that they should. They d welt, a
 
pious nlCn arc apt to dwell in 
utfcring und .surroW', on 
tIle all-dispo
ing po" er of 1)1'0\ idence. Their burden 
grew lighter a.s they cun
id('red that God had 80 
detenuilled that they nln
t bear it. Bnt they attracted 
tu their rauks ahu()
t e\'el'Y luau in 'V 
stern Europe 
that' hated a lie.' They were cru
hed down, but they 
ru:::te agaIn. They were splilltel'(\d and torll, but no 
þower could bend or melt thcHl. They had nwny 
t;lUltò:): let him that i:s withuut :sin ea
t a 
tuue at them. 
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They abhorred us no body of men ever InOl'e abhùITPd 
all conscious mendacity, all irnpurity, all Inoral wrong 
of every kind 
o far as they could recognize it. 'Vhat- 
ever exists at this moment in England and Scotland of 
conscientious fear of doing evil is the :remnant of the 
convictions "rhich ,vere branded by the Cal vini
t8 into 
the people's hearts. Though they failed to destroy 
RomanÜnn, though it survivel':\ and Inay survive long as 
an opinion, they dre,v its fang
; they forced it to 
abandon that detestable principle, that it ,vas entitled 
to murder those who cli.ssented from it. Nay, it Inay 
be said that by having shaIlled Romanism out of its 
practical corruption the Calvinists enabled it to revive. 
'Thy, it is asked, ,vere they so dogmatic? Why 
could they not be contented to teach men reasonably 
and quietly that to be ,vicked ,vas to be miserable, 
that in the indulgence of irnllloderate passions they 
would find less happiness than in adhering to the rules 
of justice, or yielding to the impulses of more generous 
emotions 
 _\.nd, for the rest, why could they not let 
fools be fools, and leave opinion free about matters of 
which. neither they nor others could know anything 
certain at all 1-' 
I reply that it is not true that goodness is synon- 
ymous with happiness. The most perfect being who 
ever trod the soil of this planet ,vas called the Man of 
Sorrows. If happiness means absence of care and in- 
experie
ce of uainful emotion, the best securities for it 
are a hard heart and a good digestion. If morality 
has no better foundation than a tendency to promote 
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happiness, its sanction is but a feeble uncertainty. If 
it be recognized as part of the constitution of the ,vorld, 
it carries 'with it its right to command; and those who 
see clearly \vhat it is, \vill insist on submission to it, 
and derive authority froIn the distinctness of their 
recognition, to enforce subJnission \vhere their po,ver 
extend:-:;. Philosophy goes no further than probabilit.ies, 
and in every assertion keeps a doubt in reserve. COJn- 
pare the remonstrance of the casual passer-by if a mob 
of ruffians are fighting in the street, with the down- 
right energy of the policenlan who strikes in fearlessly, 
one against a dozen, 3
 a n1Înister of the la,v. There 
is the saIne difference through life bcbveen the 111an 
,vho has a sure conviction and him whose thoughts 
never rise beyond a ' perhaps.' 
Every fanatic lllay say as llllIch, it is again an- 
swered, for t.ho wildest Jnac1ness. But the elCJnelltary 
principl0s of morality nre not forms of Jnadncs
. 
 0 
vne pretends that it is uncertain ,vhether trut.h is bet.ter 
than falsehood, or justice than injustice Speculation 
can cat away the Hanction, superstition can erect rival 
dutie
, but n(.iiher one nor the other pretends to tOllch 
the fact that these priu('iples exist, and the very essence 
and life of all great religious nlovcnlents is the recog- 
nition of them as of authority and a
 part of the eternal 
frame\york of things. 
There is, howevf'r, it Inust be alIo,ved, something 
in "hat these objectors say. The power of qalvillisrn 
has waned. The discipline \vhich it once aspired to 
IlHlill tain has fallen black. Desire for ew.;e aud ðelf- 
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indulgence drag for ever in quiet times at the heel of 
noble aspirations, while the shadow struggles to remain 
and preserve its outline when the su.bstance is passing 
away. The argumentative and logical side of Calvin's 
mind has created once more a fatal opportunity for a 
separation between opinion and morality. We have 
learnt, as we say, to n1ake the best of both ,,-"orlds, to 
take political economy for the rule of our conduct, and 
to relegate religion into the profession of orthodox 
doctrines. Systems have been invented to explain the 
inexþlicable. 
Ietaphors have been translated into 
fonnulas, and paradoxes intelligible to emotion have 
been thrust upon the acceptance of the reason; while 
duty, the loftiest of all sensations which we are per- 
mitted to experience, has been resolved into the accept- 
ance of a schclne of salvation for the illdiyiclual human 
soul. 'Vas it not ,vritten long ago, 'He that will save 
his soul shall lose ,it? ' If we think of religion only 
a
 a means of escaping what we call the wrath to come, 
we shall not escape it; ,ve are already under it; ,ve 
are under the burden of death, for ,ve care only for 
ourselves. 
This ,vas not the religion of your fathers; this ,vas 
not the Calvinism which overthre,v spiritual wickedness, 
and hurled kings from their thrones, and purged Eng- 
land and Scotland, for a time at least, of lies and 
charlatanry. Calvinism was the spirit which rises in 
revolt against untruth; the spirit which, as I have 
sho,Vll you, has appeared, and reappeared, and in due 
time will appear again, unless God be a delusion and 
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man be as the beasts that perish. l?or it is but 1he 
illflashing upon the conscience with overwhelming 
force of the llattlre and origin of the hlV{S by which 
llwukind are governed-Ia,vs "rhich exi
t, ,vhether ,vc 
acknowledge thenl or whether we dcny them, anct will 
have their way, to our \veal or ,voe, according to 
the ëJttitude in \vhich we plefi8e to place ourselves 
towards them-inherent, like electricity, in the nature 
of things, not made by us, not to be altered by us, but 
tv be discerned and obeyed by us at our everlasting 
peril. 
Nay, rather electricity is but a property of material 
things, and nuttter and all that belongs to it TI1ay one 
day fade away like a cloud and '"Tanish. The nloral 1ttW 
is inherent in eternity. ' Heaven and earth sha.ll pat'iS 

l\vay, but l\Iy \vord shall not pn
s away.' The law is 
the expres
ion of the \vill of tnc 
pirit of the Universe. 
The Rpirit in IHan which corresponds to and perceives 
the Eternal 
pirit is part of its essence, and iInmortal 
u') it is imJnortaL The Cah-inists called the eye 
within us the In
piration of the Alnlighty. .oL\ristotle 
could see that it wa
 not of earth, or any crf\ature of 
space and time : 
ò ycip vo;;c (h2 say
) ovtTia TI.
 oùuu ;OUCfV 
iyyiyvH7eat lCuì ob rþefÍpt.ulJat. 


\Vhat the thing is \yhich ,ve call ourselves we know 
not. It may be true-I for one care not if it be-that 
the dc....ccut of our lllortal bo,-lies Jl1ay be traced through 
un ascending- sl'l'ies to SOTne glu.tinou
 organism on the 
roeks of du-> prinwval oceall. it is nothing to Ine how 
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the 
laker of me has been pleased to COIltitruct the 
l'eri
hable fralne ,vhich I call my body. It is mine, but 
it is not me. The vov
, tho intellectual 
pirit, being an 
uvo-ía-an essence-,we believe to be 3n incorruptible 
sUlllcthin o. ,,-hich has been en O'endercd in us froID 
o b 
another source. As Wordsworth says: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
X ut in entire forgetfulness, 
Aud llut in utter nakednes
, 
But trailing clouds uf glory do we com
" 
l"l'(II1l hcaH
r., which i" uur 11Omc. 


. 
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T o tho 
ceptical F;tudent of the nineteenth century 
the ecclesiastical biographies of rnediæyal :Europo 
are for the most part unprofitable studies The '\Titers 
of them were generally monks. The object for ,vhich 
they ,vere composed was either the edification of the 
brethren of the COIlyent, or the glorifying of its founder 
or benefactor. Tho Tloly See n considering a claiIll to 
canoniza tion disregarded the ordina ry details of cha- 
racter and conduct. It d,velt exclusively on the ex- 
ceptional and the ,,"ollderful, and tho noblest of lives 
possessed but little interest f<)l' it unless acc0111pauicd 
b) evidences of ]lliracicf', perfonned directly by the 
candidate w hilc on earth or by his relics after hi
 
departure. Instead of pictures of real 1))('U the 
biographers present us ,,'ith glorified images uf what, 


1 JfoJ 4 1tZ Vita S. IIug012ÙJ EPis- , by the Rev. James I". Dimock, 
copå LincolzC1lsÙJ. From :\[88. ill .l\I.A" Rector of Ramburgh, York- 
the Bodleian J,ihrury, Oxford, and I shire. 
the IIIlIJt
rial LiLran Paris. Eùitcd 
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In their opinion, the Church heroes ought to have 
been. St Cuthbert becomes as legendary as Theseus, 
and the authentic figure is s,vathed in an embroidered 
envelope of legends through ,vhich usually no trace of 
the genuine lineanlents is allo\ved to penetrate. 
It happens however, occasionally, that in the mid
t 
of the imaginative rubbish ,vhich has thus come do\vn 
to us, \ve encounter sonlething of a character entirely 
different. 'Ve find ourselves in the hands. of ,vriters 
who themselves saw what they describe, ,vho knew as 
,veIl a
 we know the distinction between truth and 
falsehood, and who could notice and appreciate genuine 
hunlan qualities. An1Ìdst the obscure fonlis of nlediæval 
history we are brought face to face \vith authentic flesh 
and blood, and ,ve are able to see in clear sunlight the 
sort of person w'ho, in those ages, ,vas considered 
especiall y adn1Ìrable, and, alive or dead, ,vas held up to 
the reverence of nlankind. To one of these I propose in 
the present article to dra\v some brief attention. It is 
the life of St Hugo of Avalon, a nlonk of the Grand 
Ohartreuse, ,vho ,vas invited by Henry II. into Eng- 
land, bec
tIne TIishop of Lincoln, and was the designer, 
and in part builder, of Lincoln Cathedral. The biogra- 
pher was his chaplain and constant cOlnpanion -Brother 
Adam-a monk like hirnself, though of another urder, 
,vho became afterwards Abbot of Enshanl; and having 
learnt, perhaps from the Bishop himself, the detestable- 
ness of lying, has executed his task with simple and 
scrupulous fiùelity. The readers \vhose interests he ,vas 
tOllsiderip.g were, as usqal, the inmates of conventt:ì. 
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lIe omits, as he himself tells us, many of thp outer and 
nlore secular incident
 of the Bishop's life, as unsuited 
to his audience. 'Ve have glÎ1npses of kings, ('ourts, 
and great council:;;, ,,-ith other high Jnatters of national 
nl0ment. The years which the Bi:;;hop spent in Eng- 
land were rich in e\ypnts. There wa
 the conquest of 
Ireland; there ''''ere "r eish and Fren('h ,yal'S; t.he 
long struggle of Henry II. and his sons; and, ,,-hen 
IIenry pa
sed away, thpr0 wa
 the Grand Cru
ade. 
Then follo\ved the captivity of Crour de Iâon and tIH' 
treachery of John; and Hugo's ".ork, it is easy to 
ce. 
was not confined to the management of his diocese. 
()n all this, howcver, Ahbot. Adanl observes entin
 
silf'uc(" not cou:;;idering our curiosity, but the concerns 
of the souls of his o,vn monks, whonl he ".ould not. dis- 
tract by too lively representations of the ,vorld ,yhich 
they had abandoned. 
The book howeyer, as it stands, is so rare a treasurp 
tbat we will ,va
te no time in descrihing \vhat it. is not. 
'Vithin its o,vn C01npass it contains the most yivid 
picture 'which has come down to us of England af-; it 
then was, and of the first Plantagenet king
. 
Bishop Jlugo cmne into the ,vorld in the mountain- 
ous country near Grc'uohle, on the borders of Savoy. 
A,bbot Adanl d\vcll
 ,vith a certain pride upon hi:ì 
patron's parentage. fIr> tell
 us indeed, scntentiously, 
that it is better to be noble in morals 1 han to be noble 
in blood-that to be born ulldi
tinguished is a less mis- 
f{Jl,tune than 10 live so-but he regards a noble family 
only as all honourable setting for a nu1ul't.'> \\-hi('h was 
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noble in itself. The Bishop was one of three children 
of a. Lord of Avalon, and was born in a castle near 
PODtcharra. His mother died ,vhen he ,vas eight years 
old; and hIs father lUl\-iug lo
t the chief interest "which 
bound hilll to life, divided his estates bet,vecn his t,vo 
other sons, and withdre,v'with the little one into an 
adjoining monastery. There 'vaR a college attached 
to it, ,,
here the childrcn of nlany of the. neighbouring 
barons were educated. lIugo, ho,ve,Ter, was froln the 
first designed for a religious life, and nlixed little with 
the other bars. ' You, lilY little feno"
,' his tutor said 
to him, 'I :l1n bringing up for Christ: you must not 
learn to play or trifle.' The old Lord becanle a Jnonk. 
flugo grew up beside hiul in the con,ent, ,vaiting on 
him as he bec
ullc illfirnl, and snloothing the downwnrd 
road; and Ineanwhile learning ,vhatever of kno,vledge 
and practical piety hi
 preceptors were able to provide. 
The life, it is likely, was not "
anting in austerity, but 
the cmnparatively easy rule did not 
atisfy Ilugo's 
aspirations. The theory of' religion,' as the conventual 
systeul in all its forms ,vas termed, was the conquest of 
self, the reduction of the entire nature to the control of 
the better part of it; and as the seat of self lay in t.he 
body, as tmnptation to do ,vrong, then as ahvays, lay, 
directly or indirectly, in the desire for some bodily in- 
dulgence, or the dread of some bodily pain, the method 
pursued ,vas the inuring of the body to the Jlardest fare, 
and the producing indifference to cold, l1unger, pain. or 
any other calamity 'which the chances of life could 
ÏIìflict upon it. 
Ien HO trained could play their par
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In life, whether high or low, wit.h ,vonderful advantage. 
'Vealth had no attract.ion for them. The ,vorld could 
give them nothing ,vhich they had learnt to desire, and 
take nothing from them ,yhich they cared to lose. The 
orders, however, differed in severity; and at this time 
the highest discipline, Dloral and bodily, ,vas to bo 
found only 
:unong the Carthusians. An incidental visit 
with the prior of his o,vn convent to the Grande Ohart- 
reuse, determined Hugo to seek admission into this 
extraordinary society. 
It was no light thing ,,,hich he ,vas undertaking. 
The majestic situation of the Grande Ohartreuse itself, 
the loneliness, the seclusion, the ntmosphere of sanctity, 
,,,hich hung around it, the mysterious beings ,vho had 
made their home there, fascinated his Ï1uagination. A 
stern old monk, to ,vhonl he first l"\onlmunicated his 
intention, supposing that he ,vas led away by a passing 
fancy, looked griInly at his pale face anel delicate lilnbs, 
a.ud roughly told hinl that he ,vas a fool. ' Young 
Iuan,' the luonk said to hÏ1n, 'the Tuen ",-ho inhabit 
these rocks arc hard as the rocks thcmsel Yes. They 
have no luerc)'" on their own bodies and none on others. 
The dres
 will scrape the flc:-:h fr0111 your bones. Th6 
discipline will tear 1 he Loncs thcm
èlvC'
 out of such 
frail limbs aR yours.' 
The Carthusians conlhiuC'd in thCIllsclvèS the severi- 
ties of the hCl"Inits and of the regular orders. l
ach 
member of the fraternity lived in his solitary cell in the 
rock, JlIC'eting his companions only in the chapel, or for 
instruction, or for the businel:is of the house. They ate 
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no meat. A loaf of bread was gi yen to every brother 
on Sunday 1110rnillg at the refectory door, ,vhich was 
to last hi}n through the week. A n occasional UlC
S of 
grnel ,vas all that was allowed in addition. Iris bedding 
was a horse-cloth, a pillow, and a 
kin. IIis dr
ss ,vas 
a horsehair shirt, covered outside with linen, which was 
worn night and ùay, and the white cloak of the orJel', 
generally a :-;heep:skill, and unlined-all else ,vas bare. 
lIe was b'ouncl by vows of the strictest obedience. The 
order had business in all parts of the world. Now S01no 
capti ve was to be rescued from the 1\loors; now SOIne 
earl or king had been treading on the Church's privi- 
leges; a brother was chosen to interpose in the nanlP of 
the Chartreuse: he receiyed his credentials and had to 
depart on the instant, with no furniture but his ::;tick, 
to ,van;:, it Illig-ht be, to the furthest corner ot 
]
ul'ope. 
A singular instance of the kind occurs incidentally 
in the present narrative. A certain brother Einard, 
"yho came ultimately to England, had been sent to 
Spain, to Granada, to _\.frica. it
elf. Returning through 
Provence he fell in with SOlne of the Albigen
es, whe 
spoke slightingly of the saCl'anwnts. The hard Oarthu- 
sian sa w but one course to follow with 111en he deemed 
rebels to his Lord. lIe was the first to urge the cru- 
sade which ended in their destruction. lIe roused the 
nearest orthodox nobles to arms, and Hugo's biographer 
tells delightedly ho,v the first invasions ,vere followed 
up by others on a larger scale, and' the brute and 
pestilent raC0, unworthy of the name of Inen, were cut 
VOL. 11. Ó 
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away by the toil of the fuithful, and. by God's mercy 
destroyed. ' 
, Pitilcss to 1hmnse1v('s,' as the old Jnonk Raid, I they 
had no 11ity on any other man,' as Einard afterwards 
,,-ae:: llÌmself to feel. Even IIugo at timE's clisapproved 
of their extrcIue severity. ( God,' he said, alluding to 
some crnel action of the socieTY, ( God tempers his anger 
"rith cOlllpassion. 'Vhen he drove Adanl froIn Para- 
dise, he at least gave him a coat of skins: TIlan knows 
not \vhat nlercy nleans.' 
Einard, after this Albigensian affair, ,vas ordcn'd 
in the n1Ïdst of a bitter winter to repair to DCll1nark. 
TIe Wfi
 a very aged man-a hundred years old, hi
 
brother 11l0nks belieyed-broken at any rate ,vith age 
and toil. He shrank frOlll the journey, he begged to 
be spared, and when the connnand ,vas per
isted in, he 
refused obedience. lIe ,vas instantly expelled. IIalf- 
clad, amidst the ice and sno,v, he ,vandered frOIll one 
religious houl:;e to another. In all he ,val:; refused 
adn1Í
sion. At la
t, one bitter frosty night he appeared 
penitent at the gate of the Chartreuse, and prayed to 
be forgiven. The porter ,vas forbidden to open to hinl 
till morning, but left the old man to shiver in the snow 
through the darkness. 
(By Iny troth, brother,' l
inard said the next day 
to him, (1UHl you been a bean last night, betw
en ])lY 
teeth, they would havp cbopped you in pieces in spite 
of me.' 
Such were the nlonks of the Chartreuse, among 
whom the 
C)J) of tlw ...\ vulon noble desired to be en.. 
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rolled, as the highest favour which could be shown him 
upon parth. His petition was entertained. lIe ,vas 
allo,ved to enlist in the spirit.ual army, in which he 
rapidly distinguished himse]f; and at the end of twenty 
years he had acquired a name through France as the 
ables
 mmnber of the ",.orlel-famed frat.ernity. 
It was at this tillle, somewhere about 1174, that 
Henry II. conceived the notion of introducing the 
Carthusians into England. In the premature strnggl( 
to ,vhich he had comlnitted himself ,vith the Church, 
he had been hopelessly ,vorsted. 'rhe Constitutions of 
Clarendon had been torn in pieces. He had hÍInself, 
of his own accord, done penance at the shrine of the 
murdered Becket. The haughty sovereign of Engla.nd, 
as a symbol of the sincerity of his submission, had 
knelt in the Chapter-house of Oanterbury, presenting 
voluntarily there his bare shoulders to be flogged by 
the Inonks. His humiliation, so far from degrading 
him, had restored him to the affection of his subjects, 
and his endeavour thenceforward ,vas to purify and 
reinvigorate the proud institution against ,vhich he had 
too rashly matched his strength. 
In pùrsuance of his policy he had applied to the 
Chartreuse for assistance, and half a dozen monks, 
alnong them brother Einard, whose Denmark mission 
,vas exchanged for the English, had be-en sent over and 
established at \Vitham, a village not far fronl Frome in 
Somersetshire. Sufficient pains had not been taken to 
prepare for their reception. The Carthusians were a 
solitary order and required exclusive possession of tho 
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estates set np
rt for th('ir use. The Saxon population 
were still in orcupat ion of their hol(lillg
, anù heing 
Orown tplwnts, sa\v theHlsl,J \'(;:
 t 11 rc.'atC'ut..d with eviction 
in fayour of fOl'eigll('r
. (
uarl'cls had arisen anù ill- 
feeling, auel the Carthusian
, proud as the proudest of 
noLles, and considcring that in coming to England they 
were rather conft'rring' fa vours than rcceiving thelll, 
resented the beiu O' COltl l )clled to struo'(J-le for tcnClnents 
o 00 
which they had not sought or desired. The fir:-5t prior 
thn'w up his office and returncd to the Chartr('u
t'. 
The 
ècond died inl111ediately after of chagrin ana 
disgust; and the J\:.ing, who was then in KOl'Jnandy, 
heard to his extreBle lllortification that the rl'lnaining' 
hrethren ',"el'e threatening to take staff in hand and 
ularch back to their honics. The Count de )Iauricnllc 
to whon1 he c01uIDunieated his distrcss 1l1èntioncù IIugo'
 
n:lllle to him. It "ras detel'lnined to send for lIugo, aud 
11'itzjocclyn, Bishop of 13ath, ,,,ith other vencrable 
persons carried the invitation to the Chartreuse. 
To lIngo hill1self, Incanwhile, as if in preparation 
for the destiny which was bofore hi])1, a :-5ingular expe- 
rience 'nlS at that nlOlnent occurring. lIe ,vas now 
about forty years old. It i:s needle;:;s to Si.1Y that he had 
duly practised the usual austerities proscribed hy Lis 
rule. ".hatf'ycr di:sciplinc could do to kill t10 carll:!l 
nature in hinl had been carried out to its uhnost harsh- 
ness. lIe ".as a luan, howe\'o1', of great physical 
strength. IIis fle=sh ,vas not entirely dead, and he was 
going ,vhere superiority to ,vorldly ternptatioll would 
be specially required. J list before :Fity,jocdYll arri\'
J 
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he was assailed suddenly _ by emotions so extremel) 
violent that he said he ,yould rathC'l" face the pains ot 
Gehenna than encounter t1eln again. II is n1ind ,vas 
unaffected, but the deyil had him at ad vantage in his 
sleep. lIe prayed, he flogged hilnself, ho fasted, he 
confessed; still Satan "ras allowed to buffet hin1, and 
though he had no fear for his soul, he thought his body 
,vould die in thc struggle. One night in particular the 
agony reached its crisis. lIe lay tossing on his uneasy 
pallet, the angel of darkness trying ,,'ith all his allurc- 
]llcnts to tClnpt his conscience into acquiescence in eviL 
An angel froIn above a.ppeared to puter the cell as a 
spectator of the conflict. IIugo Inlagincd that he sprnng 
to him, clutched hiln, and wrestled like Jacob with hinl 
to extort a blessing but could not succeed, and at last 
he sank exhausted on the ground. In the sleep or the 
unconsciousness which followed, an aged prior of the 
Chartreuse ,,-ho had adlnitted hiln as a boy to the order, 
had died and had 
ince heen canonizc(l, scolned to lean 
over hiIll as he lay and inquired the cause of his distres
. 
lIe said that he ,vas afflicted to agony by the la \v of sin 
that was in his 11l(,]11hers, and unless SOlne one aided him 
he "rould perish. The saint drew fronl his breast what 
nppeared to be a knife, opened his bodr, dro,v a :fiery 
n1ass of sOlllething froln the bowels, and flung it out of 
the door. lIe a'woke and found that it was 1110rning 
and that he \vas perfectly cured. 
'Did you never feel a return of these motions of the 
flesh?' asked 
\..danl, when lIugo related the st.ory to 
him 
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, Not never,' lIugo ans,vered, , but neycr to a degree 
that gave me the slightest trouble.' 
'I have been particular,' wrote ....'tdam afterwards, 
'to I'elate this exactly as it happened, a false account 
of it having gone abroad that it "ras the Blessed Virgin 
,,
ho appeared instead of the pTior,' and that lIugo was 
relieved by an operation of a less honourable lánd. 
Visionary nonsense the ÍInpatient reader nlay say; 
and had Hugo become a dreamer of the cloister, a per- 
t:;ecutor likp St Dominic, or a hysterical fanatic like 
Ignatius Loyola, "re might pass by it as a lllorbid illusion. 
But there neyer lived a man to whom the ,vord morbià 
could be applied with less propriety. In the lIugo of 
.L\xalon "rith "whmn we are noW to become acquainted, 
"e shall set nothing but the sunniest cheerfulncst;, 
strong ma
culine t;ense, inflexible purpose, uprightnes
 
in "rord and deed. with all ever-flowin tr stre
lIn of 
, 0 
genial and buoyant hunlour. 
In the story of the tenlptation, theretore, ,ye do but 
M'e tbe final conquest of the selfi:sh nature in hÍ1n, which 
left hi
 nohler qualities free to act, wherever he might 
find hjrnself. 
14'it
jocelyn anticipating difficulty had brought 'with 
]JÏ1l1 the J1j
hop of li1'Ol1Uble to support hi
 petition. 110 
"-as rocei, f::'d a t fir
t with universal claulour. lIugo 
"ras the brin'htest J . ewel of the order. IIuc,.o coul!l not ho 
o ' 0 
parted with for any prince Ull earth. lIe hinl
elf, entirely 
happy where h(' wa
, ant icipatf'cl nothing but trouble, 
hut left his supf'l'iurs tu decide for hiul. At lengt.h 
t;ense of cIuty prevailed. The brethren felt that he was 
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a shining light, of which the ,vorld must not be 
deprived. The Bishop of Grenoble reminded them that 
Christ had left heaven and come to earth for sinners' 
souls, and that his exan1ple ought to be imitated. It 
,vas arranged that lIugo was to go, and a fe,v weekß 
later he ,vas at \Yïtham. 
He was welcomed there as an angel from heayen. 
lIe found everything in confusion, the few monks living 
in wattled huts in the forest, the village still in posses- 
sion of its old occupants, and bad blood find discontent 
on all hands. The first difficulty was to enter upon the 
lands without wrong to the people, and the history of 
a large eyiction in the twelfth century ,vill not be with- 
out its instructiveness even at the present day. On6 
thing Hugo 'was at. once decided upon, that the founda- 
tion 'would not flourish if it was built upon injustice. 
lIe repaired to Henry, and as a first step induced hinl 
to offer the tenants (Crown serfs or villeins) either entiro 
cnfranchisÐIllent or farms of equal value, or any other 
of the rûyallllanors, to be 
elceted by then1
elYes. 
Oru0 
chose one, some the other. The next thing ,vas com- 
pensation for improvements, houses, farm-buildings, and 
fences erected by the people at t.heir own expense. The 
Crown, if it resumed possession, must pay for these Ol" 
wrong would be done. 'Unless your l\Iajesty satisfy 
these poor men to the last obol,' said lIngo to fleury, 
'we cannot take possession.' 
The King consented, and the people, when the Prior 
carried back the news of the arrangement, ,vere satisfied 
to go. 
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But this ,vas not all. 
Iany of theIll ,yere relnoving 
no great distance, aud could carry with them the 
lnaterials of their houses. JIugo resolved that they 
should keep these things, and again nlarched off to the 
court. 
, )1 Y Lord,' said JIngo, 'I am but a new comer in 
your realm, and I have already enriched your ßIajesty 
,,-ith a quantity of cottages and farm-steadings.' 
'R.iches I could ,vell have spared,' said IIenry, 
laughing. ' You have allllost Inade a beggar of Inc. 
"....hat am T to do with old huts and rotten timber? ' 
'}")erhaps Jour 
Iujesty will give thCJn to me,' said 
Jlugo. 'It is but a trifle,' he added, when the King 
hesitated. 'It is nlY first request, and only a snutll 
one.' 
'This is a terrible fellow that 'Vé have bronght 
an10ng us,' laughed the King; 'if he is so powerful 
with his persuasions, ,vhat will he do if he tries force? 
Let it be as he says. ,yo e Illust not driye him to 
extrenlÍties.' 
Thus, ,vith the good will of all parties, and no wrong 
done to any Jnan, the first obstacles were OYerCOlne. 
The villagers ,,-ent away happy. The monks entereù 
upon their lands amidst prayers and bles
ings, the King 
himself heing as pleased as anyone at. hib first experi- 
ence of the character of .Prior Illlg-o. 
Ilenry had soon occasion to f'ee Inure of hiIll. Jfe 
had prouliscd to build the nlouks a house and chapel, 
but between Ireland, anù "Tales, and Scotland, and his 
dmninions in }-'rancc, and bib three ll1utinous sons, he 
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had Ulan y troubles on his hands. Tilne passed and the 
building was not begun, and IIugo's flock grew mutin- 
ou
 once Inore; twice he sent IIenry a renlinder, twice 
canIC back fair words and nothing nlore. The brethren 
began to hint that the Prior ,,
as afraid of the powers of 
this ,vorlcl, and dared not speak plainly; and one of 
theul, Brother Gerard, an old nlonk with high blood in 
his veins, declared that he ,vould hinlself go and tell 
IIenry some unpleasant truths. lIugo had discovered 
in his inter\'iews with him that the I
ing ,vas no ordi- 
nary nlan, ','ir sagacis in genii, et illscrutabilis fere 
anin1Ï.' lIe nUHlc no opposition, but he proposed to go 
hÍInself along with this passionate gentlclnan, and ho, 
Gerard, and the aged Einard, who was mentioned above, 
,vent together as a deputation. 
The King received them as 'cælestes angelos,'- 
angels froIll heaven. lIe professed the deepest reyer- 
ence for their characters, and the greatest anxiety to 
please them, but he said nothing precise and deter- 
lnined, and the fiery Gerard burst out as he intended. 
Carthusian monks, it S00111S, considered thelllsel '
es 
entitled to speak to kings on entirely equal tenus. 
'Finish your ,york or lea ye it, my Lord King,' the 
l)roud Burgundian said. · It shall no more be any 
concern to Ine. You have a pleasant realm here in 
l
llglancl, but for nlyself I prefer to take Iny leave of 
you and go back to my desert Chartreuse. You give 
U
 bread, and you think you are doing a great thing for 
us. "Ve do not need your bread. It is better for us to 
return to our Alps. You count money lost 'which you 
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spend on your soul's health; keep it then, since you 
love it 80 d
ar1y. Or rather, you cannot keep it; for 
you lnust die and let it go to others ,,"no will not thank 
you. ' 
IIugo tried to check the :strealll of ,vards, but Gerard 
and Einard ,vere both older than he, and refused to be 
restrained. 
'RegeIll yideres philosophantem:' the King ,vas 
upparently Jlleditating. Iris face did not alter', nor did 
he speak a "rork till the Carthusian had done. 
, ....\.nd what do you think, my good fellow,' he sa.id 
at last, after a pause, looking up and turning to lIugo: 
, will you forsake me too? ' 
')Iy Lord,' said lIngo, 'I urn le
s de
perate than 
nlY brothers. You have 111uch \vork upon your hanrl
, 
and I Can feel for you. 'Vhen God bhall plcase yo tl 
,viti hu.Ye lei
ure to atte::1d to u
.' 
, I
y my soul,' IIenry answered, ' YOll arc one that I 
will novel' part ".ith ".hile I Ii '"c.' 
lIe sent w.or]\Jnell at once tn '\
ithmn. Ce118 and 
chapel ,vere dul
" built. The trouble finally pa!'
ed 
away, and the Carthusian priory taking root became 
the l
ngliHh nursery of the order, ,yhich rapidly spread. 
ITugo hiInself continued there for eleven years, 
leaving it from tÏ1ne to tiulC on business of the Church, 
or sunlmoncd, as happcncd Tnore and n10rc frequently, 
to Jlcury't:; prC
CllCc. The King, who had seen his 
value, who kne,v that hc could depend upon hinl to 
,>peil.k the truth, con
ulted hinl on the IHost serious 
Uffdir$ of state, and teginning with respect, became 
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falniliarly and ardently attached to him. 'Vithaln 
however remained his home, and he returned to it 
always as to a retreat of perfect enjoyment. Ilis cell 
and his dole of 'weekly bread gave hinl as entire satis- 
faction as the most luxuriously furnished villa could 
afford to one of ourselves; and long after, when he was 
called else,,
here, and the cares of the great ,vorld fell 
lllore heavily upon hilll, he looked to an annual month 
at \\Titharn for rest of mind and body, and on coming 
there he ,vould pitch a,vay his grand dress and junlp 
into his sheepskin as we moderns put on our shooting 
jackets. 
'Vhile he remained Prior he lived in perfect sim- 
plicity and unbroken health of mind and body. The 
fame of his order spread fast, and ,vith its light the 
in
eparable shadow of superstition. '.Vitham lJeCan18 a 
place of pilgrimage; Illiracles were said to be worked 
by involuntary efiluences from its occupants. Then 
and ahvays lIugo thought little of miracles, turned his 
back on them for the most part, and discouraged thenl 
if not as illusions yet as matters of no consequence. 
St Paul thought one intelligible sentence containing 
truth in it ,vas better than a hundred in an unknown 
tongue. The Prior of 'Vithanl considerecl that the 
only n1Ïracle worth speaking of 'was holiness of life. 
'Litt.le 1,' ",-rites ....ldam (parvulus ego), 'observed that 
he worked many nlÍracles himself, but he paid no at- 
tention to them.' Thus he lived for eleven years \vith 
as Jluwh rational happiness as, in his opinion, human 
l!attJrc was capable of experiencing. 'Vhen he lay 
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do,vn upon his horse-rug he slept like a child, undis- 
turbed, save that at intervals, as if he 'vas praying, he 
11luttcred a conlposed AnIon. 'Vhen he a,voke he rose 
und ,vent about bis ordinary business: cleaning up dirt, 
washing dishes and such like, being his fa,"ourite early 
occupation. 
The Po,vers, however - who, according to the 
Greeks, are jealous of hlunan felicit.y-thought proper, 
in due time, to disturb tbe l)rior of "Tithmn. Towards 
the end of I I 83 "TaIteI' de Coutances ",.as proIl1oted 
from the ]
ishopric of Lincoln to the Archbi:-;hopric of 
Rouen. The see lay yacant for two years and a half, 
and a successor h ad no,,," to be provided. .A, groat 
council was sitting at Ensha.ln on business of the realm; 
the King riding oyer every morning from 'Y" oodstock. 
A deputation of canons from Lincoln came to learn his 
pleasure for the filling up the vacancy. The canons 
were directed to make a choice for tbe111seh'es and ,vere 
unable to agree, for the not unnatural rea
on that each 
canon considered the fì ttest person to Le hinlsel f. SOU10 
one (Adan1 does not lnention the nanle) suggested, as a 
way out of the difficulty, the election of JIugo of 
'Vitbmll. The canons being rich, well to do, and of 
the modern easy-going sort, laughed at tho f:;uggestion of 
the poor Carthusian. They found to their surprise, 
howeycr, that. the King was elnphatically of the 
arllC 
opinion, and that lIngo and nobody else wa
 tbe pen;OIl 
tbat he in tended for t hCIll. 
The King's pleasure was theirs. They gave their 
votes, and despatched a devutatioll over the <lowns to 
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úmnHlnd the Prior's instant presence at Enshan1. 
A difficulty rose where it \Va::; least expected. Not 
only was the' Nolo f'piscopari' in lIugo's ras(' a gl'nn- 
iue fCf'ling, not only did he regard ,yorltlly p1'0111otion 
as a thin g not in the lea:::;t attracti \'0 to hin1; but, in 

pite of his regard for IIenry, he did not believe that 
the I
ing ,vas a proper person to nominate the prelates 
of the Church. lIe told the canons that the election 
was void. Thev nlust return to their own cathedral, 
oJ 
call the chapter tügether, invoke the IIoly Spirit, put 
thL
 I\:ing of I
nglancl out of their n1Ïnds, and consider 
rather the King of kings; and :50, and not otherwise, 
proceed ,vith their choice. 
The canons, wide-eyed with so unexpected a recep- 
tion, retired with their answer. "\Vhether thpy COlll- 
plied with the 1'pirit of IIugo's direction may perhaps 
be doubted. They, ho".oyer, a
selnbled at IJincoln with 
the proper forms, and repeated the election with the 
external condition::; which he had prescribed. As a last 
hope of escape he appealed to the Chartreuse, declaring 
hilnself unable to accept any office without orders froIll 
his superiors; but the authorities there forbade him to 
decline; and a fresh deputation of canons haying come 
for his escúrt, be mounted his mule with a heavy heart 
and set out in their company for 'Vinchester, ,,"here thC' 
King ,vas then residing. 
A glinlpse of the party,ye are able to eaten upon 
their journey. Though it "ras seyen hundred years 
since, the English Septelnber was probably much like 
what it is at present, and the down country 
annot have 
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materiall
r f1ltp1'0d. Thp canons had their palfreys 
richl
r caparisoned w.it h gilt saddle-cloths, and servants 
and SllTnpter horses. Tho Bishop elect st.rapped his 
,vt1l'clrohe, his blanket and sheep-skin, at the back of his 
saddle. IIe rode in this way resisting renlonstl'ance 
till close to "Tinchester, ,vhen the canons, afraid of the 
ridicule of the Court, slit the lea.thers without his kno,v" 
ing it, and passed his baggage to the servants. 
Consecration and installation duly followed, and it 
,,?as fmpposed that lIngo, a humble monk, o,ving his 
prolllotion to the King, ,vonld be becon1Ïngly grateful, 
that he would become just a Bishop, like anybody ehe, 
complying ,vith established customs, moving in the 
regular route, and keeping the ,vaters smooth. 
All parties ,vere disagreeably, or rather, as it turned 
out ultimately, agreeably, surprised. The fir
t intima- 
tion ,vhich he gave that he had a ,,'ill of his own fol- 
lowed instantly upon his admission. Corruption or 
quasi-corruption had gathered already round ecclesiast- 
ical appointments. The Archdeacon of Canterbury 
put in a claim for consecration fees, things in theIn- 
selves without Ineaning or justice, but Ï1nplying tha.t a 
bishopric ,vas a prize, the lucky w-inner of 'which was 
expected to be generous. 
The new prelate held no such estimate of the nature 
of his appointJnent-he said he "'olùd give as llluch for 
his cathedral as he had given for his Initre, and left the 
Archdeacon to his reflections. 
:N 0 sooner was he established and had looked about 
him, than froln the poor tenants of estates of the see he 
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he
n'd complaints of that most ancient of English griev- 
ances-the gmne l:nys. JIngo, who hilnself touched no 
Jneat, 'was not likely to have cared for the chase. He 
,,'as informed that yenison must be provided for his 
installation fea
t. He told his people to take froln his 
park ,vhat ,vas necessary-three hundred stags if they 
pleased, so little he cared for preserving them; but 
neither was he a man to have interfered needlessly with 
the recognized amusements of other people. There 
Il"lUSt have been a case of real oppression, or he would 
not have lneddled with such things. The offender ,vas 
no less a person than the head forester of the King 
hiulself. Hugo, failing to bring him to reason ,,'ith 
n1Íld luethods, excomm unica ted him, and left hin1 to 
carry his cODlplaints to Henry. It happened that a 
rich stall 'was at the I110n1ent vacant at Lincoln. The 
Ring wanted it for one of his courtiers, and gave the 
Bishop an opportunity of redeeming his first offence by 
asking for it as a favour to himself. Henry was at 
Woodstock; the Bishop, at the moment, was at Dor- 
chester, a place in his diocese thirteen n1Íles off. Or 
receiving Henry's letter the Bishop bade the me:ssenge1 
carry back for answer that prebendal stalls ,vere not for 
courtiers but for priests. The King must find other 
tneans of re,varding temporal services. Henry, with 
some experience of the pride of ecclesiastics, was unpre- 
pared for so abrupt a message-Becket himself had 
been less insolent-and as he had been personally kind 
to Hugo, he was hurt as well as offended. He sent 
again to desire hinI to COllie to '\T oodstock. and prepared, 
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,,,hen ho arrived, to sho\v hiln that he was scriou:sl.v 
displeased. Then followed one of the IHost sing-ular 
:scene:-ì in ]
ngli
h history-a thing ypritably true, ",h1(.h 
oaks still standing in """oodstoek Park Inay haxe wit- 
ne:s
eJ.. ....:\..s :soon as word was Lrough t that the l3ishop 
was at the park gate, IIenry Inolulfed his horse, rode 
with his retinue into a glade in the fore:st, where he 
alighted, sat down upon the ground with his people, 
and in this position prepared to receiye the crinJÏnnl. 
The TIishop approached-no one rose or spoke. }[e 
saluted the King; there was no an
wer. rau
ing for 
a rnonlel1f., he approached, pu::;hed aside gently an carl 
who was sitting at Henry's side, and hinlself took his 
place. Silf'nce still continued. At last lIenry,luuking 
up, called for a JH'C'dle and thrC'ad; he had hurt a finger 
of his left hand. I t was wrapped with a. strip of lin('11 
rag, the end was loosl', and he Legan to I'ew. The 
]
ishop \vatched hi
u thruugh a few stitches, al1(1 then, 
with the uhnost C01llpOSUre, said to hinl-' (-!UalJl sin1Ïli8 
es 11l0do cognati:::; tui:s de Falesiâ '-' your lIighuess now 
renlinds lne of your COllsins of I
alaise.' The words 
sounded innocent enough-indeed, entirely UIlUlCtliling. 
..Alone of the party, lIenry understood the allusion; and, 
overwhelmea by the astonishing Ï1npcrtincnce, he 
clenched his hands, struggled hard to contain himself, 
and then rolled OIl the ground in cOllyubions of laughter. 
, Did you hear,' he said to his people when at last 
he found ,vords; 'did you hear how thi
 wretch insulted 
us? The blood of Iny ancestor the Conqueror, as you 
know, was none of the purest. IIis Jllothcr was of 
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Falaisc, \vhil'h is fall10US for its leather 'york, and when 
this Jllocking gent ICJlwn saw rue stitching my finger, 
he said I was showing JllY parentage.' 
'l\Iy go oJ. sir,' he cont.inued, turning to IIugo, 
'what do yon nlean by excon1111unicating nlY head 
fore.
tcr, and whell I Inake a slnalll't'que
t of you, why 
is it that yuu not only <10 not COJne to see 111e, but do 
not send nle ðO Hluch as a ci \"il answer? ' 
, I know In yself,' unswcl'ecl I lugo, gra ,'ely, , to be in- 
debtC'd to your IIighness for IllY late prOJl1otion. J con- 
sidpl'cd t Ita 1. your If igh11c:-;s' s 
oul woulJ. be in dtl11ger if 
I "'as fOllnd wanting- in flu' discharge of Iny duties; and 
therefore it wa
 that I use<l the ('C11=--II1'('8 of t he Church 
when I hel<1 t h(,l11 necessary, and t ha t ] rc:-;i:-;tccl an im- 
proper aUClllpt on your part upon a stall in H1Y cathedral. 
To \vait on you 011 such a subject I thought superfluous, 
since your IIighncs
 appl'()n
8, as a 1llatter of course, of 
whute,-er is rightly orden-d in your reahn.' 
'Yhat could be done with :such a ni:-;hop? 1\ 0 one 
knew better than IIenry the truth uf what lIngo was 
. saying, or the \"01'th of such a Juan 10 hiulself. lIe 
bade lIugo proceed with the fc)restcr as he pleased. 
JIngo bad hinl pnhli<:ly whipped, then nbsoh-ed him, 
and gayc hinl hi:j blp:-;sing, and found in Lilli eyer after 
a fast and faithful friend. The courtiers asked for no 
1110re sta Us, and aB was \\"('11. 
In Church nlHtter
 in his own diocese he ('qually 
took his own way. N otbing could he l110re unlike than 
fIugo to t he canons ",110111. he fonnel in possesRion; yet 
he somehow bent th
ln all to hi
 will, or carried their 
\"In,. II. G 
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,vills with his own. 'N eycr since I came to the dioce::;c,' 
he said to his chaplain, 'hayc I had a quarrel ,vith my 
chapter. It is not that I nnl easy-going-sllm eniul 
reycrâ pip ere ]nordacior: pepper is nut nlOJ'C biting 
than I can be. I often fly Otlt for small causes; but 
thpy take TIle as they find Ine. There is not one who 
distrusts my love for hilu, nor one by ,,,h0111 I ùo not 
believe myself to be loved.' 

\.t table this hardest of monks 'was the nlo
t agrc('- 
able of companions. 1'hough 110 one had practised 
ab
tinence nlore severo, no onb less valued it for it
 
own sake, or had less superstition or foolish Rentim<:nt 
about it. I t 'wa
, and is, considered sacrilege in 1 he 
Church of Rorne to taste food beforc f'aying )näss. 
Hugo, if he sa"r a priest ,yho was to officiate exhau:-;h.'({ 
for ,vant of Rupport, and likely to find á difficulty in 
getting through his 'work, 'would order him to cat as a 
point of duty, and lectnr('dltirn for want of faith if he 
affected to be horrified. 
Like all genuine men, thp Bi
hop ,n)s an ohjl'l't of 
special attraction to children anrl anirnals. The litth, 
ones in evpry house that he entered \vere always found 
clinging about his legs. Of the n1tachment of other 
creatures to him, there ,va
 onc vpry singular it1stahce. 

\bout the time of his installation thero nppNlrcd on 
the Illcre at StfHV )Ianor, cight Inilcs frmH IJillcoln, a 
8wan of unusual size, ,,-hich droye the other Ina1(' bird
 
from off the water. ,A.bbot ....i\c1anl, who ti'('<}uently sa"- 
1he hird, 
ays that he \\'as curiously Jr13rkerl. The bill 

 
 
wa
 

fl:Ì'on insteacl of' black, with a saffron tiut Oll the 
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phnnagc of the head and neck; and the .rtbbot adds, he 
was as much larger than other swans as a s,van is 
larger than a goose. This bird, on the occasion of the 
Bishop's first visit to the lnanar, was brought to him to 
be seen as a curiosity. lIe ,vas usually unmanageable 
and savage; but the Bishop kne,v the WHY to his heart; 
fed him, and taught him to poke his head into the 
pockets of his frock to look for bread crumbs, which he 
did not fail to find there. Ever after he seemed to 
kno'w instinctively when the Bishop was expected, flew 
trurnpeting up and down the lake, slapping t.he water 
with his ,vings; when the horses approached, he would 
nlarch out upon the grass to meet them; strutted at 
the Bishop's side, and would sOInetimes follo,v hin1 
upstairs. 
It ,vas a miracle of course to the general mind, 
though explicable enough to those ,vho have observed 
the physical charrn whieh lnen ,vho take pains to un- 
derstand allinlals are able to cxcl'cise over t.houl. 
To relate, or even to sketch, Bishop rIugo's public 
life in the fourteen years that he was at Lincoln, ,voulel 
be beyond the cOlnpass of a maga
ine article. The 
materials indeed do not exist; for Abbot ....tdrun's life 
is but a collection of anecdotes; and out of them it is 
only possible here to select a fe,v at randonl. King 
Henry died two years after the scene at "r oodstock ; 
then caIne the accession of' Cæur de Lion, the Crusade, 
the King's itnprisonmcnt in .1\..ustria, and the con- 
Hpiracy of John. Glirnpses can be caught of the Bishop 
in these stormy times quelling insurgent lllobs-iu 
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Jrol1anc1, }JC'rhaps TTollancl in Lincolnshire, with his 
brother 'Yllliam of ....\ yalon, encountering a nlilitary 
insurrection; single-handed and unarnled, overawing 
a rising at :K orthan1pton, ,,,hell the citizens took pos- 
session of the great church, and swords were flashing, 
and his attendant chaplains fled terrified, and hid them- 
selves behind the altars. 
These things however, glad as "
e should be to 
kno,v l110re of thenl, the ALbot n10ro1y hints at., con- 
fining himself to subjeets lTIOre interesting to tho con- 
vent recluses for ".ho
e eùification he ,vas writing. 
But in ".hatever circnnlstances he let
 us see the 
Bishop, it is always the saIne silnple, bruye, unpretend- 
ing, wise figure, one to WhOlli nature had been la.yish 
of her fairest gifts, and whose training, to tHOÙeI'n 
eyes so unpron1Ïsing, had brought out all that ,,-as best 
in hin1. 
.i.\.nlong the Inost deadly di
orders which at that 
time prevailed in England was lepro
y. The wretched. 
creatures afflicted ,,,ith so loathsolne a disease were re- 
garded ,,,ith a superst itious terror: as 1 he ohject
 in 
Rome :-;pceial way of the ,vrath of God. They were out- 
lawed from the fellow:-;hip of Jnankind, anù left to 
perish in Inisery. 
Thp Bishop, ,,-ho had df'an\r vic,vs of the nature 
and cau
es of hUlnan 
utfcrillg, cstaLlishpd hospitals on 
his estate for these poor yiet in)
 of ullde
c)'vcù Inisery, 
whose Inisfortuncs appeared to hi)}1 to delllUnd special 
care and f'Ylnpathy. To t},p horror of hi:-; atff'lHlant
, 
he l'l'rsi
teù ill vi;..itillg' llclIl hilu:-.('lf; he ,yu
1ecl thcir 
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sores with his uwn hands, kis
ed theIn, prayed over 
thent, anù consoled theIn. 
, l>ardoll, blessed Jesus,' exclaiu1s ..Adam, 'the un- 
happy soul of hiIll who tells the stury! when I saw IllY 
luaster touch tho
e bluatccl and Ii \'id faces; "Then I saw 
hinl kiss the blearc{l eyes or eyeless socket
, I shud 
dered ,vith disgust. Hut IIugo said to Ine that these 
afHicted ones were Howers of Paradise, pearls ill tho 
coronet of the Eternal Iring waiting for the cOIning 
of their Lord, who in IIis own tilDe would change 
their furIaI'll boùies into the likeness of hi
 own glory.' 
lIe never altered hi::; own HlOlltlstic habits. lIe 
never parted ,vith his hair shirt, or varied fronl the 
hardness of the Carthusian rule; but he refused to 
aIlo,v that it possessed any particular sanctity. )Ien 
of the ,vorld affected regret s01netilnes to hin1 that th('y 
were held by duty to a 
ecular life when they ,,,auld 
have preferred to retire into a l1l0nast.ery. The king-- 
donl of God, he used to answer, was not lnade lip of 
Inonks and hennits. God, at the day of judglllent., 
would not ask a Ulan why he haa not been a. monk, but 
why he had not been a Christian. Charity in the 
heart, truth in the tongue, chastity in the b
dy, ,vere 
the virtues which God dellul}uled: and chastity, to the 
a::-;toni
hnlCllt of his clergy, he insisted, ,vas to be founù 
as well an10ng the rnarried as the unlnarl'ieù. The 
wife ,vas as honourablo as the "Virgin. lIe aHowed 
won1en (.....-\.daru's pen tl'cn1bles as he records it) to sit at 
his side at dinner; and had bpcn known to touch and 
even to eJn h1.'ace thenl. ' "T O1nilll,' he once saiù 1'0- 
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Jnarkably, 'haR been admitted to 3 higher privilege 
1han nlUll. It haR not heen givcn to man tu be the 
father of God. To \\r(Hnan it has been given to be 
J;od's 111other.' 
Another curious feature about him wa
 his eager- 
nc
s to be prc::;ent, ,vhenever possible, at the burial of 
the dead. lIe never allo,ycd anyone of his priests to 
bury u corpse if he w"ere himself within reach. If a 
Jnan had been good, he said, he deserved to be 
honoured. If he had been a sinner, there ,vas the 
luore reason to help hiln. lIe would allo,,
 nothing to 
interfere ,vith a duty of this kind; and in great cities 
he 'would spend ",'hole da.ys by the side of graves. At 
Rauen once he was engaged to dinner ,yith King Rich- 
ard himself, and kept thp King and the Court waiting 
for him while he was busy in the CCIllctery. A courtier 
came to fetch llÎU1. 'The King needn't ,vait,' he only 
said. 'Let him go to dinner in the name of God. 
I
etter the King- dine "it-hout IllY company, than that I 
leave nlY ::\Iaster's ,york undone.' 
Gentle and affectionate as h(' 
hows hÍ1nself in such 
traits as these, still, as he said, he "as pi'pcre '1llordacior 
-!nore biting than pepper. ,Yhcn th
re was occasion 
for ano-er there ,vas fierce lio'htllinO" ill 11iln. he "ras 
0' 0 0 , 
not afraid of tIle highe...t in the l'l1ul. 
The cau
e fc.\r which l1c('ket dicd ,vas no less dear 
to JIngo. Un no pretext ".oulù he permit innovation 
on the Church's privileg(;s, and he had many a sharp 
engagement with the primate, ....\rchbi
hop IIubert, 
,vho ,vas too cOlnplai:-;ant to the 
eculal' p(n'
er. .A.n 
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instance or t\VO may be taken at random. TÌlere ,vas a 
pertain Richard de 'Vavre in his diocese, a YOì:nger 
[0\011 of a noLle house, ,vho 'nlS in deacon's orde-:s, but, 
the elder brot.her having died childles
, ,vas }.oping to 
relapse into the lay estate. Thi& llichard ip some one 
of the lnany political quarrel
 of the da
 brought a 
charge of treason against Sir Reginald ùe ..A.rgentun, 
one of the Bi:shop's knights. As le was a clerk in 
orders the Bishop forbade b.ÏIn to appear as prosecutor 
in a secular court or cause. Creur de IJion and Arch- 
hishop IIubert ordered hinl to go 011. The Bishop 
suspended him for contU1l1acy, the ..A.rchbishop removed 
the suspension. The ni
bop pronounced sentence of 
cxcOlnn1unication; the ...\rchbishop, us pl'inlate and 
legate, issued leth
rs of absolution, ,vhich Richard 
flourished triuluphantly in the Bishop's face. 
, I f my IJord ....\.1'c11 bishop abso} \-e you a hundred 
tÜnes,' ,vas IIugo's ans,vcr, 'a hundred times I ,vill 
excollullunicate you again. Regard my juclgulellt as 
you will, I hold you bound while you reInain impeni- 
tent.' Death ended the dispute. The wretched I{ich- 
ard ,vas murdered bv one of his ::;ervants. 
01 
Another analogous exploit thro,ys curious light on 
the habits of the tÍInes. l{i<ling once through St 
Albans he Hlet the sheriff ,vith the p088e comitatu.'J 
escorting a felon to the gallo,vs. The prisoner threw 
himself before the Bishop and claimed protection. The 
Bishop reined in his hor:::,e and asked who the man was. 
e 1\ly Lord,' said the sheriff shortly, 'it is no affair 
of yours; let us pass and do our duty.' 
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'Eh !) then said IIugo. 'IHcssed he God; we 
will see about that; Inake over the BWll to l11e; and 
goo b
ldi: and t('ll the juJges that I ha vo taken hiu1 
froll1 YOh ' 
')ly lo....ds juJges,' ho 
aicl, ,,,hen they Ct"nne to 
renlonstratc, ," I need not l'eInind you of the Church's 
privilege of sanctuary; understand that ,vhere the 
l{ishop is, the Church i
. lIe who ean con
eeratc tJw 
sanctuary carries with LitH the SaCl'eJllcss uf the 
sanctuary.' 
The hunlÏlintion of an ]
ngli
h king at Decket's 
tOlab had been a le
son too se"ere and too recent to be 
forgotten. ' 'Ve Inay not di
pute with you,' th(\ judgl's 
replied; 'if you choose to let this nwn go we shall not 
()ppo
e you, but you Ulust ans\Ver fo::.' it to the I\:ïllg's 
lIighnes
.' 
, So be it,' answered lIngo, , you haye spoken well. 
I charge n1y
elf with your prisoner. The rcsponsibility 
be Inine.' 
There was probably sOlncthing- 1I101'e in the ea
c 
than apppars un the surface. The sanctuary sy:-;t(,ITl 
workí'd ill Initigatioll of a law \\ hi('h in its('lf '"as 
frightful1y cruel, and there Inay hay(' bl'('n good rea
on 
why t he lift' of t li(' poor w)'('tch should haye Lpcn spared. 
Thp Hisllop :set hi])! 1'1'('l'. It is to LC' hoped that 'he 
sinnt'cl no JllOl'C.' 
The COIHlllon-!-'l'l)s(' yil'w \\ laieh t h(' ]
i
hop took of 
Inlra(.ll'
 ha:-, been already :-;pokl'1l of, but we 11lay gi\.e 
OßP ùr two uther illus1 ration
 of it. J)oubtles
, he <lid 
IlOt dishl:lic\yc in the po
siLili t y of 1I1!nl<'ll's, but he 
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knew how much iluposture passeù current under the 
nalno, and ,vhether true or false he never Illisseù a 
chance of checking or affronting superstition. 
Stopping once in a country town on a journey froln 
1 :.tris to Troyes, he invited the parish priest to dine 
,vith hirn. The priest declined, but came in the even- 
ing to sit and talk with the chaplains. lIe "
as a lean 
olll Ulan, dry and shrivclled to the bones, and he told 
theul a Inarvellous story which he bade thern report to 
their Inastcr. 
Long ago, he said, when he "
as first ordained 
priest, he fell into l110rtal sin, and w'ithout having COIl- 
fes
ed or done penance he had presulned to offieiate at 
the altar. lIe ,vas sceptical too, it seenled, a prClnature 
,r oltairian. 'Is it credible,' he had said to hinlself 
when consecrating the ho
t, 'that I, a Juiserable sin- 
ner, can Inanufacture and handle and eat the body and 
blooù of God?' lIe ,VtlR breaking the wafer at the 
11l0rHent; blood flowed at the fracture-the part which 
was in his hand beCttUle flesh. lIe dropped it terrified 
into the chalice, and the ,vine turned instantly into 
blood. The precious things were preserved. The 
priest ,vent to ROllle, confessed to the Pope himself, 
and rC'ceivod absolution. The faithful no,,,, flocked 
fl'oIn all p:lrts of France to adore the Jnysterious sub- 
stances whieh "'ere to he H'éll in t he parish chureh; 
and the priest tru'ited that Í1 e n1Íght be honuured on 
the following day by the pl'ese:lce of Bi
hop IIugo and 
his retinue. 
The (
h
plains rushed to the Bishop open-nlotIthed, 
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pager to be allo"red to refresh their souls on so divine a 
spectacle. 
'Ill the naulC of God,' he s
t1d quietly, C let unbe. 
lievers go rushing after sig-ns and ,vonders. "That 
have "'C to do with :such things who partake cvery day 
of the h('avenly sacrifice? lIe disulissed the }'ri0st 
,vith his blessing, giving him the benefit of a doubt, 
though he probably &uspected hitn to be a rogue, and 
forbade hi8 chaplains Jllost strictly to yield to idle 
curiosity. 
lIe was naturally extrelnely hUlllorous, and hunIonr 
ill snch men ,vill 
how itself sornetimes in playing ,vith 
things, in the sacredness of ,vhich they lllay belieye 
fully notwithstanding. It has been said, indeed, that 
no one has any l'eal faith if he cannot aflord to play 
\\Ti th it. 
Alnong the relic& at Fécalnp, in Nonnandy, 'Ya
 a 
so-called bone of )Jary l\Iagdalelle. This preciou
 jewel 
was kept witb jealous care. It ,vas dcpo
ited in a easp, 
and within the case was double "Tapped in 
ilk. Bishop 
lIugo was taken to look at it in the presence of n crowd 
of lnonks, abhC)t
, and other dignitaries; Blass had becn 
said fi rst as a pn'paration; the thing \\'as then takcn 
out of its box and exhibited, 
o far it could Le seen 
through its env('lope. The Bishop asked to look at the 
bone it::)elf; and no onc vcnturing to touch it, he bor- 
ro\\ ed a knife and cahllly 
lit the coycring.. lIe took 
it up, ,vhatevel' it Jnay have beeu, g37CÙ at it, raised it 
to his lips as if to kiss it, and t hen 
u(hlenlr with a 
strong gnp of his teeth bit a Inor
l'l out of its sid
. 1\ 
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shriek of sacrilege rang through the church. Luuking 
round quietly the Bishop said, '\T ust now ,ve ,vere 
handling in our uJHyorthy fingers the body of the IToly 
One of all. 'Ve passed IIiIn between our teeth and 
down into our stolnach; ,vhy Inay ,ve not do the like 
with the members of his saints?' 
'Ve have left to the last tho nlost curious of aU the 
stol'io
 connected ,vith this singular man. 'Ve haye 
seen hinl with I(ing IIenry; ,ve ,,,ill now follo,v hin1 
, 
 
into the presence of Cmur de I.Jion. 
Itichard, it ,vill be renlC1nbered, on his return fronl 
his captivity plunged into 'val' 'with Philip of France, 
carrying out a quarrel which had comnlenced in the 
Holy Land. The King, in distress for money, had 
played tricks ,vith Church patronage ,vhich lIugo had 
firnlly resisted. ...\.Jterwards an old clairn on Lincoln 
diocese for some annual services ,vas suddenly revived, 
,vhich had been protel'Initted for sixty years. The 
arrears for all that time were called for and exacted, 
and the clergy had to raise among themsel ve:;; 3000 
marks: hard nleasure of this kind perhaps induced 
lIngo to look closely into further demands. 
In 1197, when Richard 'was in Normandy, a pre
sing 
n1essage came honle fronl hilli for supplies. A council 
was held at Oxford, when .A.Tchbishop IIubert, ,vho was 
Chancellor, required each prelate and great noblenlan 
in the King's name to provide three hundred knights 
at his own cost to serve in the ,yar. The Bishop of 
London supported the priu1ate. The Bishop of Lincoln 
followed. Being a stranger, he said, and ignorant on 
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his arri '7al of Engli
h law
, he had Inade it his bllsinl'
s 
to study th0111. The 
ee of Linculn, he ,va
 a warp, was 
buund to Jnilitary bel'\'icc, but it ,vas ser\'ice in }:ng- 
land and not abroad. The demand of the I
illg was 
against the libertie8 which he had sworn to defend, 
and he ,,'ould rather die than betray theln. 
The Bishop of 
alisbury, gathering courage fr01H 
IIugo's resi
tance, took the 
ame side. The council 
broke up in confusion, and the Archbishop wrote to 
Richard to :-iay that he was unable to raise the required 
force, and that the l
ishop of J.lincoln ,,,as the cause. 
ltichard, who, with 1nust noble qualities, had the temper 
of a fiend, replied instantly with an order to seize and 
confiscate the property of the rebellious prelates. The 
Bishop of Salisbury was brought upon his knees, but 
If ugo, fearlc5s as oyer, sw,)J'e t hat he would excOJn- 
Illuuieate allY n1an who dared to execute the I\:illg's 
c(nnmand; and as it wa
 known that he would keep 
his word, the royal officers hesitated to al't. The ICing 
wrote a second tilHe (nore fiercely, threatening death if 
they disobeyed, aud the Bishop, not wishing to expose 
thell1 to trouble on his account, dctcrnlincd to go over 
and encounter the telnpest in person. 
At Itouen, on his way to l{oche d' Andeli, where 
It iehard wa
 lying, hc was (']U'ollllt('r('d hy 01(\ l
arl 
::\farshal and Lor(l ....t\lbeuwr1(', who iIllplol'ed hint to 
send sOUle conciliatory J1lCs:--agc hy theIn, as the J{ing 
was so furious that they feared he Inight pro\"oke the 
allger of God by SOlne violent act. 
The ]Hshop dt\l'liupd their assi:,taJl(;(o. Ire de:-;irc(l 
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thCln Inercly to tell the l
ing that he was cOIning. 
They hurried back, and he follo"Tecl at his leisure. 
The scene that cnsucfl ,vas even stranger than thE: 
interview already described ,vith Henry in the park at 
'V oodstock. 
Cmur de Lion, ,,-hen he arrived at lloche d' ..A_ndeli, 
was hearing mass in the church. He ,vas sitting in a 
great chair at the opening into the choir, ,,-ith tho 
11ishops of Durhmn and Ely on either side. Church 
cere1nonials 111ust ha '-0 hocn conducted with less stiff 
propriety than at. present. JIugo advanced cabuly and 
Inade the usual obeisance. Richard said nothing, but 
fro"wned, looked sternly at him for a moment, and 
turned away. 
'Kiss nIe, DIY Lord King,' said the Disbop. It 
\'nlS the ordinary greeting between the so,'ereign and 
the spiritual peers. The I(ing averted his face still 
further. 
'Kiss JUO, my ljord,' said Hugo aganl, and he 
caught Cæur de Lion by the yest and shook hinl, 
Abbot ....\dmn standing shiyering behind. 
'Non n1eruisti-thou hast not deserved it,' gro,vled 
Richard. 
'l hayo deseryed it,' replied lIugo, and shook hin1 
harùer. 
JTad he shown fcar, C(l'ur de Ijion would probably 
h3 \'e trmnpled on hiln, but who could resist such 
nlarycllous audacity? The kiss ,,-as gin:n. The 
Bishop pa

ed lip to 1h(' a1tar and hecaIne absorbed in 
the &LT-Vice, C(l?ur de Lion CUT lOli;:
l'y watching hill1. 
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\Vhen mass ,vas over there was a formal audicncp, 
but the result of it "ras decided already. JIugo declared 
his loyalty in everything, saye what touched his duty 
to God. The King yieJd{'d, and threw the bhune of the 
quarrel on the too complaisant prÏ1nate. 
Even this ,vas not all. The Bishop afterwnrds 
requested a private interyie\\-. TIe told Richard 
solenlnly that he was unens}'" for his soul, and admon- 
ished hÏ1n, if he had anything on his conscience, to 
confess it. 
The King said he was con
cious of no sin, Rave of a. 
certain rage against his 
"rench enenlies. 
· Obey God! ' the Bishop said, ' and God "rill hUlnblc 
your enemies for you-and you for your part take heed 
you offend not Him or hurt your neighbour. I 
peak 
in sadness, but rumour snys you are unfaithfiIl to your 
queen.' 
The lion ,vas tanled for the Jnoment.. The King nc.. . 
kllowledgl'{l nothing but ]'('t'trained hi:-; passion, onl
r 
observing afterward
, , If all bi
hops were like IllY Lord 
of Lincoln, not it princ
 among us could lift his head 
against thC1TI.' 
The trouble ,vas not oyer. Ilugo returned to ]
ng- 
land to find his diocese in confusion. A bailiff" of the 
Earl of IJciccstpl' had takcn a Juan out of sanctuary in 
"Lincoln and had hung hiln. Iu&tant cxcolInllunicatiou 
followed. The Bishop cOlnpcllcd cycry one who had 

ecn concerned in the sacrilege to rep:1Íl', stripped nak('d 

o the wai
t) to the f-;pot. where tbo bü<ly was hllried, to 
dig- it up, putrid as it was, aud carry it 011 t h('ir shoul.. 
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del's round the town, to halt at each church door to be 
flogged by the priests belonging to the place, and then 
with their o,vn hands to rebury the luau in the cemetery 
fronl which he had been originally carried off. 
Fresh deInands for money in anot.her, but no less 
irregular, fonn follo"ed from the King. There ,vas 
again a council in IJondon. The 
\rehbishop insisted 
that lIngo should levy a subsidy upon his clergy. 
'Do you not kno,v, my Lord,' the primate said, 
'that the King is as thirsty for money as a man with 
the dropsy for ,vater? ' 
, His 
Iajesty may be dropsical for all that I know, 
lIngo answered, 'but I "ill not be the 'water for him to 
swallow.' 
Once more he started for Normandy, but not a second 
time to try the effect of his presence on Cæur de Lion. 
On approaching Angers he ,vas met by Sir Gilbert de 
Lacy with the ne,vs that the Lion-heart ,vas cold. 
llichard had been struck by an. arrow in the trenches 
at Chaluz. The ,vound had mortified and he was dead. 
lIe ,vas to be buried at Fontevrault, but the country 
,vas in the ,vi]dest confusion. The roads were patrolled 
by banditti, and de Lacy strongly advised the Bishop to 
proceed no further. 
lIugo's estimate of danger was unlike de Lacy's. 
'I have more fear,' he said, , of failing through co,vard- 
ice in my duty to my lord and prince. If the thieves 
take my horse and clothes from me, I can walk, and 
walk the lighter. If they tie me fast, I cannot hclp 
III yself.' 
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l}aying a brief visit to Queen Berengaria., at Beau- 
fort ....-\bbey, on tho way, he reached Font
vrault on 
I)alm 8unda
r, the day of 1 he funeral, and 'was in tÏ1nc 
to pay the last honours to tlu' sovcrcig-n ,,-hOllI he had 
deficd and yet loyed so dcarly. 
Jris own tilHe ,vas al:-;o ncarly out, and this hurried 
sketch ]Hust abo ha:-;te to its cnd. Onp n101'e scene, 
ho,,-ovc1', 1'mnains to be dpscribcd. 
To Jlonry anù Richard, notwithstanding their ]nan
r 
faults, the J3ishop was ardently attached. I
or their 
sakes, and for hi
 country's, hp did what lay ill hin1 to 
influence for goo(1 the 1>1'othC'1' who was to SlICCCC'cl to 
the t,hrone. 
....\t the tinlc of lli('hard's c1f'afh, ,John was with hi,; 
nCIJhe\v Arthur in TIrittany. That ,John and not ....\.l'thur 
IJJUst take Richard's pIncc the Bishop 
l'pnlS to h:1 '-e 
a:-;:-;Inned as nnayoiaable; Arthur was but ten years 0](1 
ana 1he tinlCs werc too rough for u regency. John 
J113de haste to Fontc.,-rault, recei,-ing on his way the 
allC'giance of many of the barons. ....\fter the funeral he 
ma(Io a proftl
ion of promises to the Bishop of JJincoln 
as to his future conduct. 
Thc Bishop had no liking for John. ]Ie knew }lim 
to haye been paltry, falsc, a Bel sdfi
h. 
, J trust you nl
an what you :-.ay,' he I'\aicl in r('ply. 
'Xo:-;ti
 quia sufis tl"C'I'sor rnendaciulu,-r on kn(nv that 
I hat(' lying.' 
John produced an HUlul('t which he ,,'ore round his 
neck with a dwin. That he 
eeJll('d to think would 
help hiul to walk straight 
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The Bishop looked at it scornfully. 'Do you trust 
In a senseless stone?' he said. 'Trust in the living 
rock in heaven-the Lord fJ ('sus Christ. Anchor your 
. hopes in 1Iin1 and lIe will direct rou.' 
On one side of the church at Fontevrault ,vas a 
celebrated sculpture of the day of judgment. The Judge 
was on his throne; on his left 'vere a. group of crowned 
kings led a\vay by deviJ
 to be hurled into the sllloking 
pit. lIugo pointed significantly to them. ' U nder- 
stand,' he said, 'that those men arc going into unend- 
ing torture. Think of it) and let your ,visdom teach 
you the pro
pects of princes ,,,ho, while they go'
ern 
InCH, are unable to rule thenlbelves, and becoI11e slaves 
in hell through eternity. Fear this, I say, .while there 
is time. The hour will cmne when it will have been 
too Jate.' 
John affected to sn1Ïle, pointed to the good kings orl 
the other side, and declared, with infinite volubility, 
that he would he found one of 1hose. 
The fool'
 nature, howe\'er, soon showed itself. 
IT ugo took lea \-e of hiIu wit.h a foreboding heart., paid 
one n10re bright hrief vi
it in the following year to his 
birthplace in the south, and then returned to England 
to die. lIe had held his 
ee but fourteen years, and 
was no nlor
 t.han sixty- fi \'e. 1 I is ascetieism had not 
iInpaired his strength. A t his 1
ls1 visit to the Char- 
1 reuse he had distanced all hi
 t'Olllpnnions on the st('('p 
hill-side, but illness overtook hinl on his way hOllle. 
lIe arriy('d in London, at his hou
e in 1 he Old TeTnple, 
in the n1icldle of ScptE'Inbcl', to feel that he was rapidly 
\'or.. II. 7 
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dying. Of death itself, it is needless to say, he had no 
kind of fear. ' By the holy nut,' he used to say, in his 
queer way (' per sanctam nuce1n, l sic enim vice jura- 
menti ad formationmn verbi interduln loquebatur '), . 
'by the holy nut
 we should be worse ojI' if w"e were not 
allowed to die at all.' 
He prepared ,vith his un varying c01nposure. .As 
his illness increased, and he ,vas contined to his bed, 
his hair shirt hurt him. Twisting into knots, as he 
shifted from side to side, it bruised and wounded his 
skin. The rules of the order would have allo,ved him 
to dispense ,vith it, but he could not be induced to let 
it go; but he took animal food, '\Thieh the doctor pre- 
scribed ás good for hinl, and quietly and kindly sub- 
mitted to whatever elsc ,,{as ordered for hiIn. lIe kne,v, 
ho,vever, that his lifc ,vas over, and ,vith cunstant con- 
fessionheld hÍInselfready for the change. Great people 
callW about hinl. John hÍInself CUIne; but he teceivetl 
him culdly. 11rchbishop J[ubert caUle once; he diel 
not care, perhaps, to return a second time. 
The _
rchbishop, sitting by his bed, after the usual 
condolences, suggested that the 13ishop of Lincoln nlight 
like to use the opportunity to repent of any sharp 
expres
ion8 ,vhich he had occasionally been betrayed 
into using. ...J\.!:) the hint was not taken, he referred 
especially to himself as one of those who had something 
to complain of. 
, Indecd, your Grace,' replied lIugo, 'there have 


1 l'crhaI'
 for' crucem; as we say · by Gad,' tu avuid the actual word. 
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been passages of words between us, and I have much 
to regret in relation to thenl. It is not, ho,vever, ,vhat 
I have said to your Grace, but what I have omitted. 
to say. I have IHore feared to offend your Gracc 
t.han to offend Iny J:i'ather in heaven. I have ,vith- 
held ,vords ,vhich I ought to have spoken, and I 
have thus sinned against your Grace and desire your 
forgiveness. Should it please God to spare my life I 
purpose to amend that fault.' 
As his tinlc drew near, he gave directions for the 
disposition of his body, nanled the place in Lincoln 
Cathedral where he ,vas to be buried, and bade his 
chaplain 111ake a cross of ashes on the floor of his rOOIn, 
lift him from his bed at the moment of departure, and 
place hiIn upon it. 
It was a November afternoon. The choristers of 
St Paul's ,vere sent for to chant the compline to hinl 
for the last time. lIe gave a sign ,vhen they were half 
through. They lifted him and laid hiln on the ashes. 
The ehoristers sang on, and as they began the N une 
Din1Ï ttis he died. 
So parted one of the most beautiful spirits that ,vas 
ever incarnated in human clay. N ever was man I110re 
,videly mourned over, or more honoured in his death. 
I [e was taken down to Lincoln, and the highest and 
the lowest alike had poured out to meet tho body. A 
company of poor J ewl'ì, the oH:,;couring of nlankind, for 
wholn rack and gridiron were eon
idcrecl geuprally too 
easy conchcs, ca.nlO to lHOUI'n over one whose justice had 
.sheltered even them. 
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John was at Lincoln at the time, and YV"illianl of 
Scotland with hilu; and on the hill, a nlile froln tho 
to"
n, two kings, thrco archbishops, fouI,tocn bi
hops, a 
hundred abbot
, and :is nInny earls and barons, ".cre 
,vaiting to receive th(\ ::iad procession. 
King John and the arehhi:;hops took thc hier upon 
their 
houldcrf.;, and wa(lt'd knc(\-d(\pp t hroug-h the nnHl 
to the euthedral. The King of 
cotlalld 
tood apart in 
tears. 
It wa::; no vain pOIllp or UllIllCalling cermllony, but 
the genuine healthful recognition of hUlnan ,,'orth. 
The story of JIugo of Lincoln has bcen too long un- 
known to U:-3. It clesp.r,-cs a place in e,
cr.'T biogra.phy 
of English ",'T orthies. It ought to be fmniliar to eycrr 
English boy. Such Incn as he were the true builders 
of our nation's greatness. Like the 'well-telnpere<l 
1l10rtar' in old English walls, which i:s hanI a::; the 
stone itsclf: thcir actions and t}10Ìr tboughts are tho 
commIt of our national organization, and bind togethor 
yet sneh part::; of it as still are allowed to 
tand 
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T IIIIlTY years ago, when the tendencies Ronle,vards 
of the English IIigh Churchmen ,yere first becoIn- 
iug yisible, Dr .c'trnold expressed his o"'n opinion of the 
reasonableness of the IlIOVeInent in the brief sentence. 
'TIelieve in the Pope: I ,youlJ as soon Lelieve In 
Jupiter.' '.Vhether belief in Jupiter may hereafter 
become possible, time will show. Necromancy has been 
re\'Íved in spirit-rapping. -'.Ve have converts to Islanl 
[nnong us, and England is the chosen recruiting ground 
of the :i\Iornlon A post les; w bile this book before us is 
an attmnpt on the part of one of the ablest of living 
TIlen, to prove that there is no reasonable standing 
ground between ....t1theism anh subulission to the Iloly 
See-subn1Íssion not outwardly only, or partially, or 
conditionally, as to an authority which has historic
l 
clainls upon us, and 111flY possibly or probably deserve 


1 .An E<!say in .Aid of a G,'alllly.ar of Assent. By John Henry X cwman, 
D. D., of the Oratory. London: Burns, Oates & Co. 18"70. 
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our allegiance; but sul>mission complete and entire, the 
llnreserved resignation of our moral and spiritual intel- 
ligence. The Church of Rome, and inde
<l fill religiou
 
<lognlatic systenlS, arc not content ,,?ith insist.ing thflt. 
there is a high probability in their fUTour. They call 
1hen1selve
 infanibl
. They dC1nand on our part an 
absolute certainty that the
T are right, and although 
the? disagree an10ng themselycs and ca.nnot all be right, 
and although points on ,,'hich those C01l1petcllt to form 
an opinion differ, in all other thing
 ,ve agree to hold 
doubtful, they tell us that douht is a sin, that we can 
t>e and ought to be entirel)T certain, that a c0111ploto 
and utter acquiescence ,vhich excludes the possibility of 
]nistake, is a fra1tle of mind at once possible and philo- 
sophically jURt. 
It is this seen1ing paradox which Dr K e"rman 
undertakes to prove. I-lis b00k is cOlnposed ,vith 
elaborate art, ,,?hich is the n10re striking the more 
frequently ,ve peruse it. }:yery line, every ,,-ord tclls, 
fr01n the opening sentence to the last. 
IIis object, fronl the beginning to the end, is 10 
combat and overthro,v the position of Locke, that 
reasonable assent is proportioned to evidence, and in its 
nature, therefore, adlnits pf degree:,. 
lIe con1nlences ,yith an analysis of the C'lenlcntul'Y 
]1)ental processes. lIe diyides 'assent' into' notional' 
aHd 'real.' lIe ('aIls notional 'assent' that which 'YC 
gi,.e to general propositions, scientific, literary, or 
philosophical; real assent, the conclusions ,vhich ,vc 
fonl1 in ]natters of fact, either in our H{']l
ih1e pl'rcep- 
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tions, or in the application of principles to details. lIe 
profess('s to sho,v how, from our inte11ectual constitution, 
,ve are unable to re
t in probabilitie
, and rightly or 
,vrongly pas.;; on to a Rensation of certaint.y; ho\v, not- 
withstanding exceptions ,vhich cannot \vholly be got 
over, the conviction that we have hold of the truth 
is an evidf'nce to us that we have hold of it in reality. 
Our beliefs are borne in upon our n1Ïnds, ,ve know not 
ho\v, directly, indirectly, by reason, by experience, by 
emotion, Ï1llagination, and all the countle
s parts of our 
cmnplicated nature. "T e may not be able to analyze 
the grounds of our faith, but the faith is none the lcs
 
justifiable. And thus, after being led by the hand 
through an intricate series of mental phenomena, ,ye 
are landed in the Catholic religion as t.he bödy of truth 
which completely comlnends itself to the undistorted 
intellectual perception. 
The argument is extren1ely subtle, and often difficult 
to follow, but the djfficulty is in the subject rather than 
in the treatment. Dr Newman has ,vatched and ana- 
lyzed the proces
es of the mind with as much care an<1 
minutenéS
 as Ehrenberg the organization of animal- 
cu]æ. The knotted ana tangled skein is disengaged 
and combed out till every fibre of it can be taken up 
separately and examined at leisure; \vhile all along, 
hints are let fall from tilne to tinle, expressions, seem- 
jngly casual, illustrations, or notices of eIllotional 
peculiarities, everyone of '\vhich has its purpose, and, 
to the careful reader, is a sign-post of the road on 
which he is travelling. 
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Yet ,ve never read a book, unless the Ethics of 
Spilloza be an exception, ,,,hich is less convincing in 
proportion to its ability. You feel that you are in the 
hands of a thinker of the very highest powers; yet they 
are the po,vers rathpr of an intellectual conjuror than 
of a teacher ,vho cOIllInands your confidence. You are 
astonished at the skill which is displayed, and unable 
to explain away the results; but you are conscious all 
the time that you aro played with; you are perplexed 
but you are not attracted; and iU1less you bring a 
Catholic conclusion ready made 'with you to the study, 
you certainly will not arrive at it. For it is not a 
simple acknowledgment that Catholicislll nItty perhaps 
be true that is required of us, or even that it i
 probably 
true, and that a reasonable person lnight see cause for 
joining the ROll1an communion. 'This is not conviction 
at all, nor is it related in any ,yay to a religious frame 
of mind. "T e are expected rather to feel Catholicislll 
to be absolutely necessary and c01npletely true-true, 
not as an inference froln arguIllent, but as Ï1nposed by 
a spiritual comlnalld-true, in a sense which nllows no 
po
sibility of error, and cannot and ought not to endure 
contradiction. ' The highest opinion of rrotestants in 
religion,' he 
ay
, 'is, generally :-;peaking, assent to a 
probability, as eYCll Butler has been undcr
toocl or Jnis- 
understood to tcaeh, and th0refore consistent ,vith the 
toleration of its coutl'aùictory.' The creed, thereforl', 
which ,ve are to accept is the llolll'lUislll ,vith which we 
are fiuniliar in history; persecuting froln the nl'ce-.;
ity 
of the case, for it cannot, wherc it. has the power, pcrnlÎt 
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opposition. No heterodox opinion can be borne with, 
or be eycn heard in its own defence. 'Since 111ere 
argluncnt,' Father N eWlllan says elsewhere, is not the 
nleasure of assent, no one can he called certain of a pro- 
position ,vhoße lllind do os not spontaneously and 
pronlptly reject on their fir:st sugge
tion, as idle, as 
inlpertincnt, a:3 sophi
tical, any objections which are 
directed against its truth. No nutn is certain of a truth 
whu Can endure the thought of it
 contradictory existing 
or occurring, and that not fronl any bot purpo:,e or effort 
to reject it, but, as I haye said, L.- the spontaneous 
action of the intellect. ''"'"hat is contradictory to it with 
its apparatus of argunlent, fades out of the nând as fast 
as it enters it. 
'Ve are fan1Ïliar ,vit h this 1110de of thought, but it is 
not characteristic of intelligent persons. The Irish 
Inagi
trate haying listened to one side of a question 
declared hiulself satisfied; he had heard enough, he 
said, and anything turther was either superfluous or 
perplexed his judgn1ent. In a crinlinal trial, ,vhen the 
facts have been kno,vn and discussed beforehand, both 
judge and jury, from the constitution of their minds, 
lllust haye forll1ed an opinion on the nlorits of the case, 
which must have anlountecl often to certainty; but 
when the pri
oner comos before them it 1>eco111es their 
duty to disn1iss out of their Ininds eyery prepossession 
which they luay have entertained. Instead of rejecting 
suggestions inconsistent ,vith such prepossessions they 
are bound to welcClne then1, and to look for them, ,,
ith 
the 1110st scrupulous impartiality. The Juan of sciC'nce 
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is unworthy of his n:une if he disdains to listen to 
ohjections to [1 fi"vourite theory. It is through a con- 
yic1ion of the inadl'qnacyof all fOl'lnuln
 to COVf'l' 1hC' 
fact;:, of }Jaturc, it. is by a l'OB:-itant recollectiun of th(\ 
fallihili1y of the best-in
tructed intelligence, and by an 
unintermittent scepticism which goes out of its way to 
look for difficulties, that scientific progress has bf'en 
made po

ible. So long as }'ather N e,vlnan's Inethod 
preyailed in ]
uropp, every brnnch of practical know- 
]edge was domned to barrenness. "\Vhy are 'we to fall 
hack upon it now, in the one department in which, 
according to theologianR, error is most dangerous? 
To give a sketch of his argument. 
,y' e entertain propositions, he teHs us, in three ,,-nys 
-we doubt, ,ve draw inferences, and 've assent. Doubt 
is, of course, the opposite of certainty. Inferences 
being froln prmnises to conclusions are still condit.ional, 
for our prenlises lllay be incorrect or inadequate. 
.A c;;sent, on the other ])and, is in its nature uncontlitional : 
it means that "-e are quite certain, and know that" e 
cannot be ,vrong. 
'Ve ass('nt notionally ,yhen ,ve accept a gcneral 
proposition as undoubtedly true, as that the whole is 
greater than ih; part, or t}lat tbe })1anet8 ])l(H e in 
ellipses, or again, when ,ye read a book ánd intellectually 
go along with its nu.\aning ,vithout personally or par- 
ticularl) npp1yillg it.. ".,. e assent really to anything 
which (;OlnCb hOJne in detail to our feelings or our senses, 
und is directly recognized as true by uur:-.dycs. Dr 

e\\'nlan gives a beautiful illustration: 
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Let us consider, too, how differently young and old are affected 
l)y the words of some c1assic author, such as Homer or Horace. 
.Passages, which to a boy are hut rhetorical cornmonp13('es, neit.her 
hctter 1101' worse than a hundred others which any clever writer might 
supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, as 
II<' thinks, successfully, in his own flm\'ing versification, at length 
come home to him, when long .rears have passed, and he has had ex- 
perience of life, and pierce him as if he had never before known 
them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he 
comes to understand how it is that lines, t he birth of some chance 
morning or en-ning at an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, 
have lasted generation after generation, for thousalld
 of years, with 
a power over the miud, and a charm, ,vhich the current literature of 
his own day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to 
ri ,.a1. 


The history, the occupations, the studies of every 
man provide him with a 1nultitude of a
::,ents of this 
kind. Proverbs becolne as it ,vere realized ,vhen we 
feel the application of thenl. Opinions taken up as 
notions acquire the stmnp of certainty, and 1uen arc 
only properly theinselves ".hen their thoughts thus 
acquire stability and they are no longer blown about by 
gusts of argunlent. rThen only they learn to step out 
firmly with confidence and self-reliance. 
Assents, Dr N eWl1lan repeats, differ in kind from 
inferences. "r e 111ay infer froin observation the pro- 
bable existence of an intelligent Creator, but ,ve are 
still far from the conviction ,vhich is required for 
practical service, and life is not long enough for a religion 
built on speculative conclusions. Life is for action. 
We cannot wait for proof or we shall never begin to 
obey. 'If ,ve insist on proof for everything we shall 
never come t.o action. . . To act we must assume, and 
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that as:sulu1>tion is faith. . . . . If we C0I111nonco ,vith 
scientific knowledge and argulllcntati \"0 proof, or lay any 
great strcss upon it as the basis of personal Christianity, 
or atte1l1pt to n1ake n1cn Inoral or religious by libraries 
and 1l1u:seurw.;, let us in consistency take chClnists for 
our cooks and rnineralogi:;ts for our 111aS0l1s.' 
This is perfectly true as rcgards individual persons. 
The clcrk iu l
a:;tcheap, as 1\Ir Carlylc :say
, caunot be 
for evcr verif,rin o ' his ready reckoner. Yet thc C011- 

 n 
 
elusions on which ""0 act are ncvertheless resting on 
producible cvidence SOlllew here, if we cannot cach of us 
prod lice it our..;;cl,"os. They are the results of past 
expericuce anù intellectual thought, which are tested, 
enlarged, or 1110dified by the praetice of succcssi \'0 
gcnerations. "
 c accept thcn1 confidently, not froln any 
internal conviction that they are necC'ssarily true, but 
fron1 [In infercnce of another kind, that if not true they 
wuuld have been ùisprovcd. The believer at first haud 
can always give a reason for the faith that is in hilll. 
lIe belie Yes, and he knows why he believes, and he can 
produce his reasons in a forTIl which 
hall be convincing 
10 others. The heliever at 
econd nand be1ieves in his 
1eacher, and can give a rea
on for }'egarding that teacher 
a., an authority. rrhe Inason ne{\d not hi1l1
elf be a 
Jniucralogi!:ìt, but if the Inaster builder who en1ploys hinl 
kno,,'s nothing of the properties of stone, his labour 
will be thrown away. rIhe cook inhcl'it
 the traùitionary 
rules of his art, hut if he introduces noyelties in food 
he n1ust c;thcr call in the cbmnist to advise hinl, or he 
will try his experillH_'llts at the ri...k of our livcs. 
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"',,.. c haye not yet reached a point ".here ".0 difier 
fl'Olll Father K ownlall essentially; but ,ye are already 
on our guard against his IDct.hod. IIis uiln is to lnako 
us acknowledge that ill conlnlOll things "re feel a 
certainty disproportioned to the evidence which can he 
produced to justify it. It appears to us, on tbo con- 
trary, that Locke's position remains unshaken; that 
c,.ery sound conyiction whieh ,ve have can be traced 
ultilnatcl
r to experience, and that t.he tenacity ,rith 
which we hold it i
, or ought 1.0 be, proportioned to the 
uniformity of that experience. 
FrUIll n'al assents in general we pass to assents in 
lnatter
 of religion. 
',Yhat is a dognl:1 of faith?' Father N eWllwn 
fi:-ìks, 'and what is to believe it;; ..A. dogma is a pro- 
position. It stands for a notion or a thing, and to 
believe it is to give the assent of the lnind to it as 
standing for one or the other. To give a real assent 
to it is an act of religion; to give a notional is a 
theological act. It is discerned, rested in, and appro- 
priated as a reality by the religious imagination. It is 
held as a truth by the theological intellect.' 
The first of such dogmas or propositions contains 
, belief in God.' Father N ewrnan disclain1s necessarily 
the intention of proving t.ho rp3sonahlencss of this 
be 1ipf. lie dell it,S Lo1 ief to be the result 0 f argunlen t, 
and thercfore he will not argue. lIe proposes rat hel" 
to investigate the Hleutal process which the ,yords ' I 
belipye in God' inlP1r. Y ct. he call1lOt. escape from the 
conditions of LlllllLLn thought; and while he will not 
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allow belief to be an inference, he argues like anybody 
else that it follo,,
s irresistibly froln the }Jhenornena of 
our nature. 
 o\vhere in the Engli
h language will be 
found the reason
 for believing in a Hloral power a:; 
the t=;uprerne ruling lorce in the universe, dra,vn out 
ruoro clea.rly or Inore persuasively. 'fhere are no 
gratuitous assumptions-no appeals to the imagination. 
lIe lays the facts of personal experience before us: he 
indieate::J the conclusion at ,vhich they point: and 
when the conclusion is conceded, the obligations of 
obedience follow. lIe dra,vs the inference though he 
will L.ot allo,,
 it to be an inference. 'Inference,' he 
seems to say, 'has 110 power of persuasion and iuyolves 
no duties.' Inference is but a graduated probability, 
and involves the toleration of an opposite opinion. nut 
probability, U
 Butler /':Oars, is the guidt of our lives, 
and lIlay involve duties as cOIllpletcly as certainty. 
J [a
 a child no dut ies to his f
lther l)('eauf,c it i
 pos- 
sible, though intinitel) unlikely, that his lllother Inay 
have be on unfaithful to her vows? 
'rhe arg-UlIlent itself stands thus. "r e regret to do 
injustice by cOInpre
"ion to its singular lucidity. 
, Can ,vc,' Father 
O'\Illan asks, , give a real as--ent 
to 1he propo=-'ltion that there is OllP God-not an ((IlÙJU, 
/llllWli Jncre]y or an initial force, but God as thp 'YOI'd 
i
 understood by the Theist and t.he Christian, a per- 

ollal God, the A.uthor and Sustaincr of all things-- 
the '[ora] GOYCrllOr of the \\orld:' lie :-:ays that "c 
can, allfl that \\e call 1)(' certain of' it-tha.t. it i:-; a truth 
which every reasonable per::;OIl is aLle and ought to 
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acknowledge. He does not look for what has been 
called scornfully 'a clock-making Divinity.' The 
evidences of it contriving intellect in nature, of the 
adaptation of means to ends, weigh but little with him. 
There is no morality in the physical constitution of 
things. The elements know nothing of good and evil ; 
and ,ve can arrive on this road only at a power adequate 
to the effects ,vhich we ,vitness. The water ,vill not 
rise higher than its source. 
rhe created ,vorld is finite, 
and can tell us nothing of an Infinite Creator. The 
root of religious bclief lies in the conscience and in the 
sense of moral obligation. 


I assume (says Father Newman) that Conscience has a legitimate 
place among our mental acts; as really so as the action of memory, 
of reasoning, of imagiuat ion
 or as t.he sense of the beautiful; that 
 
as there are objects" hich, when presented to the mind
 cause it to 
feel grief
 regret, joy, or d(-'sire
 so there are things which excite in us 
approbation or blame, and which we in consequence call right or 
wrong; and which
 experipllced in oursel ves
 kindle in us thc specific 
sense of pleasure or pain
 which goes by the name of a good or bad 
conscience. This being taken for granted
 I shall attempt to 
how 
that in this special feeling, which follows on the commission of what 
we call right and wrong, lie the materials for the real apprehenslOn 
of a Divine Sovereign and J udg-e. 
The feeling of conscience being, I repeat
 a certain keen sensi- 
bility, pleasant or painful
-self-approval and hope, or compunction 
llnd fear
-attel1dant on certain of our actions. which in consequence 
we call right or wrong, is twofold :-it is a moral sense, and a sense 
of duty; a judgment of the reason and a magisterial dictate. 


Conscience, it is evident, does not furnish a rule of 
right conduct. It has sometimes been the sanction of 
crUllO. SomotÎInes it is at a lo
s to decide. SOHlCtirnes 
it gives. contradictory answers. COllscience made St 
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J )auI iBto a per
ccutor. Conf'cienco ha
 BHtde killg
 
into tyrant
, and suhjcct.s into robe]s. It is not a rule 
of right conduct, but it is a sanction ef right. conduct.. 
It assures us that there i8 t;uch a thing as right, and 
that when we know what it is we are bound to do it. 
'IIalf the ,,0rId ,,"ould be puzzled to ]nl0\\T what is 
In
ant by the nloral sense, but everyone kno".s ,vhat is 
Incant by a good or bad conscience. Conscience is 
oyer forcing on us by threats and by pl'olni
es, that we 
Illust follow the right and avoid tho wrong: ::;0 far it is 
one and the sume in tho lnind of cyery one, whate,"cr 
be its particular errors in particular Ininds as to tho 
acts which it orders to be done or to be tlyoided. . . . 
It docs not repose in ibelf like tho sense of beauty. . . . 
It vaguely reaehes forward to sOIllething beyond 6
lf, 
and dirnly discerns a sanction higher than self for its 
decisions, as evidenced in that keen sense of obligation 
and re
ponsibility which illfonns theIn. .Ltud hence it 
i
 that we aro accustorned to 
peak of conscienee a
 a. 
yoice, a term 'which ,ve neyer 
honlcl think of applying 
to the 
cnse of the beautiful: and moreover a voice or 
tho echo of a yoice iUlperativo aud constraining, like no 
other dictate in the whole of our eXpCl'iCllCP.' 
X ow ,,"hat does this Í1nply? Father X ['wnlan in- 
troduccs a subtle distinction of which W
 hesitate to 
a('l
l)owlf'(lge the force'. eOll
cie'n('[', 1". :-:
lYS, dift(\l's 
fl"01H the intellt'etnal sC'))!'cs, frolll ('OInll1nll t"t'n:-:
\ 1'1'0111 
ta
tc, fronl 
t'nse of expC'dience, and thp likc, in Lcing 
alwars 'eIllotional.' , ..:\ flection:; are ('()rrclative \\ ith 
l'crsoIl!'-, and always inyoh'c the r('(:ognit ion of, a liying 
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ohjc('t tow

r<ls ,,,hieh 1 }H'Y are dirccted.' This is to 
infer tou llluch. there i:s such a thinO' H:s love of O'oorl 
, .00 
for its own sake. TIut leaving ref111cu1cnts fi]lCl louking 
at these phCl10111Cna as filets of expcrience, they secrn to 
us to carry 11"ather X CWlllan's Iuaiu conclu:sion with 
thml1. The pres{'uce of a Illoral sense in oU1'sol \'es 1>1'0- 
sume:s a moral nature in the po,vcr ,vhieh has called 
us into existence. It is ÏInpossiLle to eoncei vû, as 
)11' Carlyle says, 'that these high ftLCulties should ha,Te 
boen put into us by a TIoing tbat Lad none of its own.' 
Father X cwnUln continues: 


If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashameù, are fright. 
ened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this Üllplies that there 
is Ouc 10 whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upon us we fear. If, 011 doing wrong, we fcel the 

ame tearful, broken-hcarted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting 
a mother; if, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of 
mind, tIle same soothing, satisfactory delight which fo11o\\'s on our 
recch-ing praise from a father, we certainly have wi1Jlin llS the image 
of some person, to whom our love and vene,ration look, ill whose 
smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, tmvards ,,-hom we 
direct our pleadings, in whose aI}ger we are troubled and waste away. 
These feelings in us are such as require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being: we are not affectionate towards a stolle, nor do we 
feel shame before a horse or a dog; we have no remorse or compunc- 
tion on breakÏ11g mere human law: Jet, so it is, conscience excites 
all these painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-condcmnation ; 
and, on thc other hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sC'l1se of 
security, a resignation, and a hopc, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to eiicit. 'The wicked fl('es, when no one pursueth;' 
then wIlY does he flee? whence 11is terror? 'Vho is it that he sees 
in solitude, in darkness, in the hidtlen chaD! bel's of his hrart? If the 
cause of t]1ese emotions docs not brIong to this visible world, the 
Object to which his perception is directed must be Supcrnatural and 
Divi1ic; aud thus the phenomena of Conscience, as 
 dictate, avail to 
VOL. II. 8 
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impre
s the imagination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, 
a .Judge, holy, just, })o,,'rrful, all-sreing, retributive, and is ilw 
r)"cati\"e principle of religion, as the moral sellSC is t hc prineiplc of 
ethics. 


11s it is hero that our acquiescence in FatlIer N ew- 
1uan'8 reasoning CaInes to an end, and ".0 henceforth 
part company ,,-ith hin), ,ye add one 1nore extract on 
1he sallIe subject, all illustration of the growth of re- 
ligious feeling, frolll the history of the 1nind of a. child: 
r.!'he child keenly understands that there is a difference between 
right and wrong; and when he has done what he believcs to he 
wrong, he is conscious that hc is offending One to whom he is amcn- 
ablr, whom he does not see, who sees him, His mind reaches forwarù 
with n strong prrsentimcnt to the thought of a 
loral GmTernor, 
:-,m'ereign oycr 11Ïm, mindful. and just. It comes to him like :m 
impulse of nature to entertain it. 
It is my wish to take an ordinary child, but one who is safe from 
influences destructive of his religious instincts. Supposing he Ims 
ofl'cnùed his parents, he will all alone and without effort, as if it were 
the most natural of acts, place himself in the presence of God, aud 
heg of llim to set him right with them. Let us consider how much 
is contaiurd in this sÍ1.nplc act. First, it involves the impression on 
his mind of an unseen Being with whom be is in immediate relation, 
and that I'elation so familiar that he can addrc'ss Him whenever he 
hinlself chooses; TIf'xt, of One whose goodwill towards him he is 
assured of. and can take for granted-nay, who loves him better, and 
IS uearrr to him, than his parents j further, of One who can hear him, 
where,'cr he happens to bf', and who can read his thoughts, for his 
vraycr urcd not he ,.ocal; last1y, of One who can pffect a critical 
f'hangc in the state of fec1ing of others towards him. That. is, we 
shall not he wron
 in holding that this child has in l1Ís mind the 
iuwg'c of an Invisible Being, who ('Àcreisps a. particular .providencð 
alUoJlg us, \\ ho is pre
('nt every" here, who is IlCart-reading, hearL- 
changing, ever-acces!'ihlc, open to impetration. 'fLat a strong and 
iutimate vision of God must he haye already aUaincd
 if, as I have 
supposed, an oròillary trouhle of mind has 1 he spontaneous effect of 
ka(ling him for consolation and aid 10 an Invisible Personal :Power 
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loreover, this image brought before Ilis mental vision is the 
image of One who by implicit threat and promise commands certain 
thiugs which he, the same child, coincidently, by the same act of hi
 
mind approves; which receivrs the adhesion of his moral sense amI 
judgment as right and good. It is the image of One who is good, 
inasmuch as enjoining and cnforcing what is right and good, and 
who, in consequence, not only excites in the child hope and fear- 
nay (it may be added), gratitude towards Him, as giving a la,v and 
maintaining it by reward and punishment,-but kindles in him love 
towards Him, as giving Him a good law, and therefore as heing good 
Himself, for it is the property of goodness to kindle love, or rather 
the very object of love is goodness; and all those distinct elements 
of the moral law, which the typical child, whom I am supposing, 
more or less consciously loves and approves,-truth, purity, justic p , 
kindness, and the like,-are but shapes and aspects of goodness. 
And having in his degree a sensibility towards them all, for the sake 
of them aU he is moved to love the Lawgiver, who enjoins them upon 
him. And, as he can contemplate these qualities and their manifest- 
ations under the common name of goodness, he is prcpared to think 
of them as indivisible, correlative, 
upplementary of each other in one 
and the same Personality, so that there is no aspect of goodness 
which God is not; and that the more, because the notion of a per- 
fection embracing all possible excellences, both moral and intellectual, 
is especiaUy congenial to the mind, and there are in fact intellectual 
attributes, as well as moral, included in the child's image of God, as 
above representrd. 
Such is the apprehension which even a child may have of his 
Sovereign, Lawgiver, and Judge; which is possible in the case of 
children, because, at least, some children possess it, whether others 
possess it or no; and which, when it is found in children, is found to 
act promptly and keenly, by reason of the paucity of their ideas. It 
is an image of the goûd God, good in Himself, good relatively to the 
child, with whatever incompleteness; an image before it has been 
reflected on, and before it is recognized by him as a notion. Though 
he cannot explain or define the word' God,' when told to use it, his 
acts show that to him it is far more than a word. He listens, indeed, 
with wonder and int.erest to fables or tales; he has a dim, shadowy 
sense of what he hears about persons and matters of this world; but 
he has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and gives 
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deep mcallmg to the lessons of his first teachers ahout the will and 
the pro\'idcllCC of God. 


Sù far, with 
onle diH'cren('vs which are p('rhaps but 
diff0rences of nOl11enclaturc, we huyc gone heartily along 
,vitli :Father N eWluan. ] Ii:j book is a counterpart tu 
Butler's .l.lnalo!/!/, and as the first :part of the ..Aualu!/y 
has been in these bad tinles a 
UppOl't to IJlan y of us, 
,,'hen the fonnulas of the e
tabli
hed creeds have crlun . 
bled a".ay, so ,,'e give cordial welcolDe to this addition 
to our stock of rcligious philosophy, which addresses 
itself to the intellect of the niueteenth century a
 But- 
ler addre
sed that of its prcdece

or. , TIut just as wit h 
l
utler, ,vhen we pass from his treatInent of the f(lets of 
nature to the defence of the dogluatic 
ysteln of Ohris- 
tianity, we exchange the philosopher for the special 
pleader, so }1-'ather Newman at the saIne trall:jit ion 
l>oint equally ceases to conyince. ASSulnption takes 
the place of reasoning. Facts are no long-PI' lookl'd in 
the fac(', and objections urc cither ignored altugcther ur 
are caricatured in order to be ans".ered. Ilitherto he 
has been 1 )leadiuO" the cau
e of reliO'ion as it has ex- 
t> t> 
isted in all ages and under countle
s varieties of fonn. 
'\T c are now led across the Jnorasses of technical t heo- 
logy. ,r c 
pring from tuft to tuft and hUlnnlock to 
hUllllllock. The ground 
hakes about us, and we are 
allowed no breathing tÏ1ne to pause, lest it giye way 
under our feet altogether. The pronlÏsed land li('s be- 
fore us, the land of absolute repuse in the dcci:sion
 of 
the Infallible Chl1rch. Once there ,ve may rest for 
cver; and we dl'C :swung along towa1'ù$ it, guided, if 
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,YO IllilY use the word for an aL::,olute 
;urrender of rea- 
son, by the obscure emotions and half-realized percep- 
tions of what is called the ilnaginative intellect. ""\Ve 
leave behind us as nlisleading the apparatus of faculties 
,vhich conduct U8 successfully through ordinary life. 'Ve 
are told to believe, and accept it on Father N eWIllan'S 
authority, that we are not aftcr all chasing a will-o'- 
the-,,'isp, and that the other side to which he points the 
,yay is really solid ground, and not a nlcre fog-bank. 
There are two roads on 1vhich it is possible to traycl, 
aftcr starting from conscience and the acknowledgnwnt 
of a God to ,vhom we o,,,e obedience. There is the 
theological road, and there is the road of experience 
and fact. To those ,vho choose the second of these 
courses consciencè is the sanction of right action; while 
experience and observation sho,v us in ,vhat right action 
consists. The moral la-ws are inherent in nature like 
the la,ys of the rnaterial universe, and our business is to 
discover ,vhat they are. If wo obey theI11, it is well 
with us; if we disobey theIll we fail, and ruin ourselves 
internally in our charaeter::;, and 
OOller or later in our 
external fortunes. These laws are not arbitrarily inl- 
posed frolll ,yithout, but are interfused in the constitu- 
tion of things. Conscience insists that they must be 
obeyed, for they fOrIll the condition on ,vhich societ!y 
holds together, and in obedience to thenllies the essence 
of all genuine religion. 
FroIll this point of view the religions history of 
]nankind is tho history of the cfforts which Blon ha \'C 
Inado to discover the llloralla,v, and enforce it so far as 
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it is known. If ,,'e are asked why the moral laws, being 
of so much consequence to the ,vell-being of Inankilld, 
Were not luade clear from the beginning, ,ve can but 
unswcr that "'C do not kno". The fuet ha
 been 1hat 
they have been left to }Hunan energy to discoyer, liko 
the la'\
 of gravitation; our knowledge of them has 
been progre
sivc, like our knowledge in every other 
deparhllent of nature; and religious theories exhibit 
the bamc early ÏInperfectiou
, and the sanle gradual 
advance, a
 astrollorny or medicine. 
A second phen01nenon is no less apparent on the 
1nost cllr
O"ry as 'well as tho Inost careful study of re- 
]igious history. To obey the moralla,v has been al"rays 
difficult; to practise particular rites, or to profess par- 
ticular opinions, is conlparatively easy. Religions, 
therefore, as their initinl fervonr dies a,vay, have uni- 
forTIll y 8hown a tendency to stiffen in to cerCJllonial or 
8uperstitiou
 oh..,el'vances, J1' else into theological 
theories. lJuty has been luade to consist in the corn- 
pliance with particular ('reeds, or in practices of out- 
ward devotion; UJHl a cOllll'rOJlli
e hus been thus arrived 
at, by whi{'h TIlen bave been enabled to believe theln- 
bel yes religious, ,,
ithout parting froln their private 
self-indulgence. l{eligioll has had two parts,-the 
inwar(l Hloral and r-piritual, the outwanl ritualistic, or 

pcculative; and the division bet-ween theIn, and the 
hi:;tory of their effects upun IlLalll...ind, ,,-heu one or the 
other ha:i prepouJcl'atc(l, is the nlO
t f:)ig'nal tC:5tirnony 
to their real charavtCl', aud tu the relatiou
 in 'which 
th('\- stand to each other and tu the ,vorld. 'Vherc th(
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moral element has been foremost, where IHen have been 
chiefly bent upon contending with practical evil, and 
making so llluch as they can understancl of the la,vof 
God the rule of their dealings anlong thenlselves, there 
the religion ha:5 spread over the earth like ,vater for 
the purifying the nations. "'\Vhere the sUl'erstitious or 
theological elenlent has been in the ascendant, ,vhel'e 
charity has been second to orthodoxy, and religion has 
been an affair of temples and sacrifices and devotional 
refinmnent
, there as ullifonnly it has lost its beneficent 
po,vers, it has fraternized ,vith tho blackest and darkest 
of hUInan passions, and has carried with it as its 
hado,v, 
division ancl hatred and cruelty. 
'he power in th& 
universe, whatever it be, ,vhich envies hunlan happiness, 
has laid hold of conscience and rli
tracted it fronl it
 
proper function. Instead of looking any more for our 
duties to our neighbours, woe go astray, and quarrel 
with each other over irnaginary bpeculative theories. 
'V c wonder at the failure of Christianity, at the 
nlall 
progress which it has luade in comparison with tho 
brilliancy of its rise: but if J11Cn had shown as lnuch 
Ülnaticism in carrying into practice the Sermon on the 
1\Iount as in disputing the least of the thousand dog- 
nlatic definitions which have superseded the Gospe], we 
should not bc now lanlenting ,vith Father Newmarl 
that' God't:; control over the world is so indirect, aud 
IIis action so obscure.' 
Thc theological tendency, ncvertheless, l'elnaills in 
possession; opinions are still looked upon as the test 
whether we aro on the right road or the .wrong; and 
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it. is in this direction and not the oth0r that }'ather 
N ewn1an ,,-ould have us t.ravel if our condition is tu be 
u1ended. 
]>cyotion nlust have its ohjects, he tells us; and 
they JHust he set before the Jninù as propositions, with 
,,-hieh the intellect n1u
t be fed till it is saturated; the 
intellcct in return 'will then guarantee tha.t they are 
true by the tenacity with which it holds these pro- 
pusi tiOllS. 
lIe gives an instance of what he JlleanS in the use 
which he prescribes for the book of Psabns. ' The 
exc'l'cise of the affections str8ngthens our apprehension 
of the object of them,' he says, 'and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the influence exerted on the religious 
Ï1nagination, by a book of devotions so sublinle, so pene- 
trating, so full of deep instruction as the Psalter.' 'Ve 
are to take the Psalter, however, as a whole; ,,-e 111ay 
110t inquire ,,-hat part of it is authentic, or whether 
])avid, ,,-hose acts ,,-ere of so 111ixpd a character, ,,-as 
alwayf': divinely guided in his words. If we take the 
forty-second 1'saln1, we lllU::-t take the hun(h'ed-and- 
ninth; and those who accept the hundred-and-ninth 
as the worù of God, arc already far on fheir way to- 
wards auto-da-f'és and Jnassacres of St I
arthoIOlne'L 
,''''-hell the n1ind is thus devutionally pervaùcd, the 
('atholic theology will be c1c\"e1opcd by the theologieal 
intellect a
 naturally a
 gCOlllcfrical thcorcJns froIn the 
t:'lmuentary axiOlns and pro}>o:-:i t i()ll
. Thp diffì('ulty is 
,,-ith the 11reparation of the I'oil; and if we filld Father 
Xewman unpersuasive, the fault Jnay be 
illlply in 0111'- 
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8('1 \ges. Persuasiveness iInplies agreenlent in first prin- 
ciples between the teacher and the taught. It is 
possible that we Inay b8 colour blind, or be ,,-ithol1t car 
to folIo,," the harnlony of the theological Yariation
. 
The Catholic doctrines nlay carry conviction only to 
the elect. Those who are chosen to inherit the blessing, 
l11a
' alone haye grace to apprehend its conditions. If 
it be RO, ,,-e are beyond help; but we clainl for the 
prosent to belong to those who believe in Goel and in 
the n101'allaw8, and to those, therefore, to ".honl Father 

 ewn1an says that his book is addressed. In this 
character ,ve ha ye a right to speak, and when ho fails 
to convince us, to giye reasons for withholding our 
assen t . 
II
n-ing chosen his course, he conl1nonces character- 
istically with an exulting eulogy on the Athanasian 
Creed. Noone, hp seenlS to admit, can understand 
,vhat the Creed 111eans. 'The pure indivisible light,' he 
says, ' is seen only by the blessed inhabitants (If IIeayen.' 
The rays conle to us on earth, 'broken into their COll- 

tituent colours;' and when we attelnpt to cOlnbine 
theln ',ye produce only a dirty white.' Each ray, 
lleyerthele::,s, comes direct to Ul".) froIn above. It Càn be 
separately admired and adored for its particular beauty; 
aJ 1 c1, "'Then intelligence fails, faith steps in. So ,yith 
the ]nillion deycloplnents of theological Rubtlety. 

inlple-lninded 1)eople cannot enter into these rC'fine- 
IHcnts; tbe ternlinology itself is unintelligible ,vithout 
a !';pecial and scientific education. Rut sin1ple-minùed 
rHen are not required to understand then1. Their duty 
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is lllerely to feel certain that every proposition lai(l 
do,vn by the Church is true, and they arc able to do it 
in virtue of a comprehensive acceptance of the authority 
of the Church itself. The Church says so and so, and 
therefore it is indisputably certain that the truth i
 
o 
and so. 


The difficulty is removed by the dogma of the Church's infalli- 
hility, and of the consequent duty of 'in.plicit faith' in her word. 
The' One Holy Cat holie anù Apostolic Church' is an article of the 
creed. and an article which, inclusive of her infallibility, all men, 
high and low, can easily master and accept with a real and operative 
él'3SCllt. It stands ill the place of all abstruse propositions in a 
Catholic's mind, for to believe in her word i8 virtually to bclicve ill 
them all. Even what he cannot undcr::;tanù, at lea::;t he can believe 
to be true; and he bclicvcs it to be true bceause he believes in tllP. 
Church. 
The next question of cour
e is, IIow ,,'e can be ccr- 
tain that the Church is infallible? and to understand 
this we are carried back once more into the Inetaphysics 
of conviction. For the infallibility of the Church, ur 
any truth, to produce an unÏ1nating effect upon us, wo 
111USt assent to it unconditionally; and Father XeWllI:lll 
has first to prove in general, as against Locke and thc 
inclueti, e philosophy, that a 
tate of undoubting 
V3sur- 
unce on these abstruse subjects is itself legitimaf c. 
, ..l\.s
ent,' he says, is a distinct act of the Inind ,vhich 
declares that it i., mado up. 'It resembles the striking 
of a clock.' . . . It is an int i1nat iun that argulncnt i
 
0\ or, the con('lu
ion accepted, and tho possibility of 
error no longer entcl'taiucd. 
 uUlbcrless propositioIl:i 
are, in fact., hel(l in thiq way in ordinary lifo. J
ach of 
1l
, tor in
tallce, holds with unduubting certainty, the 
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Vro!Jo:sition that' I shall die,' or again, that' England 
is an island.' 'The fact of our death is in the futurc, 
and therefore in its nature contingent. ",V C Iuay have 
never oursclves personally sailed round England. Y et
 
in neither case, have we any doubt, or can a person 0': 
ordinary intelligence adlnit that there is rOOlll for doubt.' 
The appeal to ordinary intelligence corresponds to 
the 
ppeal at a later stage of the argulnent to the 
religious in
tincts of barbarous nations. Ordinary 
intelligenee jUlnps ha
tily to conclusions. It is as often 
wrong as right, and the strength with ,vhich it holels a 
particular opinion Iliay only be an index of want of 
thought. The propo
itioll that' I shall die' seems at 
the first blush as indisputable as that the whole is 
greater than its part. But those 'who accept the infalli- 
bility of 8t Paul believe that, at the last trumpet, those 
tbat are alive ,vill be caught up into the air ,vithout 
dying at all. The last day, they are warned, will COlliC 
like a thief in the night, and they are charged to be on 
the watch for it. The thought, therefore, that it HlU.Y 
COllie in their tinle 'v ill present itself not as a. proba- 
bility, but certainly as sonlething not utterly ÌInpos:5iblc. 
Ordina.ry intelligence again is sÍ1nilal'ly absolutely 
certain that England is an island. The n1an of sciellct. 
is certain of it too, but in the sense of t.he word ,vhich 
Ji'ather N e'Vlnan quarrels ,,?ith. Sudden geographical 
changes are cxtl'etuely rare; but the tirne has been 
when England was not an i
land, and the tilue may 
eOUle when it ".rill be l'o-attached to the continent. The 
Channel is t;laHo,v, not rnuch deeper anywhero than 
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t he towers of "... cstn1instcr ..A..bLey. Extcn
i ve tracts 
of the globe have becll rapidly depressed and rapidly 
raised again. It is therefore possible, though very 
unlikely, that there Dlay be; at 801110 point or other in 
the Channel, at any moment, a sudden upheavaL 
, Certainty,' l
ather N eWlllan insi
ts, i
 the sallIO in 
kind where\'er and by "Thon1soever it is experienced. 
. 
The grayC'ly and cautiou:-;ly forn1ed conclusion of the 
scientific investigator, and the determination of the 
school-girl, that the weather is going to bo fine, do not 
differ from each other so far as they are act,; of the 
n1Ïnd. .A.nd the school-girl has pro {aJito an evidence 
in hor conviction that tho fact will bo as she believcs. 
:Kay, rather the laborious inference hesitatingly held 
after patient and 
ceptical examination, }'ather K ow- 
man considers inferior in character, and likely to be 
less producti,'e of fruit than a
t'ent lllore iIllpuh;iyely 
yielded. 


In such instances of ccriÏtude, the prc' ions labour of coming to 
a conclusion, and that rcposc of mind which I Lavc above described 
as attendant on an assent to its tru1 h, often counteracts whatcvcr 
of livcly sensation thc fact thus cOllcluded is in itself adapted to ex- 
ci1e; so that what is gained in depth and c>..artness of belicf is lost 
as rC'gards freshness and vigour. Henee it is that literary or scien- 
tIfic men, who may havc investigated somc difficult point of Listory, 
philosophy, or physics, and havc come to their OWll settled eOll- 
clusion about it, ha\'ing had a perfect right to form one, arc far more 
disposed to he silent as to their convictions, and to let 01 hers alo)1e, 
than partisans on either side of thc qucst ion, "ho 1 ake it up wit h 
less thought and seriousness. Al1d so again, in thc religious \\ orld, 
no one seems to look for any great devot ion or fervour in contro- 
versialists, writcrs on Christian Evidcnef's, theologians, and the 
like, it being taken for granted, rightly or wrongly, that 
uch men 
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are too intellectual to be spiriÜml, and al e more occupied with the 
truth of doctrine than with its realit.y. If, on the other Land, we 
\\ould see what the force of simple assent can be, viewed apart froUl 
its r<'flpx confirmation, we have but to look at the generous and llll- 
calculating energy of faith as exemplified in the primitive 
IaJ"tJrs, 
in the youths who defied the pagan tyrant, or the maidens who were 
silent under his tortures. It is assent, pure and simple, which is 
the motive cause of great achievements; it is confidence, growing 
out of instincts rather th:111 arguments, sta.vcd upon a vivid appre- 
hension, and animated by a trallscellliellt logic, more concentrated 
in will and in deed for the very reason that it has not been sub- 
jected to any intellect.ual developmcnt. 
Nothing can be more true thau this, a
 applied to 
In oral obligation; nothing Inore illusory if extended to 
doctriup or external fact. I Inay think Inyself right, 
but there is still a bridge to be cro
sed betw'een my 
thought and the reality. )Iy own experience a8sures 
111e too painfully of my falliLility. I have experiencecl 
equally the fallibility of others. Koone can seriously 
main tain that a consciousness of certitude is an evidence 
of facts on which I can rely. Yet Father N ewnUlIl 
clings to the belief that in some sense or other it i8 a 
legitÏInate proof to any man of the truth of any opinion 
which he perenlptorily holds. 'It is characteristic of 
certitude,' he says, 'that its object is a truth, a truth 
as such, a proposition as true. There are right and 
wrong convictions, and certitude is a right conviction; 
if it is not right with a consciousness of being right, it 
is not certitude. N O'V, truth cannot change; wha.t is 
once truth is always truth; and the hUlnan mind is 
made for truth, and so rests in truth, as it cannot rest 
in falsehood. ,Vhen then it once becomes possessed oî 
a t.ruth, what is to dispossess it ? ' 
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It lH open to Father N e'VInan to distingui:-;h, if he 
pleasps, behn....PIl certitudp :lnd conviction. lIe nlay say 
t 11at ""e Jnay bp convinced of "yhat is fahe, but only 
. .. 
certain of \vhat i
 true. TIut this is nothing to the 
purpose, so long as we haye no criterion to distinguish 
one from the other as an internal ÏJnpression. Father 
XeWHWll is certain that the Pope is '
icar of Christ. 
I.Juther "ras no less certain that the PopP w'as Antichrist. 
Father N eW1nan believes that the substance of bread is 
taken a'way in the act of consecration. The Protestant 
1nartyrs died rather than adn1Ït that bread could ceasp 
to be bread when a priest nluInbled a charnl OYer it. 
\\ho or \vhat is to decide between these several acts of 
consciousness, ,vhich ,vas certitude and ,vhich convic- 
tion ? 
The Church eyidently is the true Dells ex macliÏJul. 
The Church, in yirtue of its infallibility, ,vill resolve 
this and all other difficulties; and the infallibility, it 
f'('ems, is smnehow or other its O'Vll ,vitlless, and proves 
itself as Spinoza demonstrated the existence of God. 
'I forill a conception,' Spinoza says, 'of an absolutely 
perfect being. nut existence is a Illode of perfection; 
a non-existent being is an iInperfect being; and there- 
fore God's existence is involved in the Idea of Irim.' 
:Father Newman similarly appears to say that the mind 
is nlade for truth, and deulands it as a natural right. 
Of the elmnentary truth that the Church is infallible it 
can be as sure as that Victoria. is Queen of England; 
and this once established it has all that it requires. It 
iB true that ,ve have nlade mistakes; but USlllll non tollit 
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aÚU8US. rl'hat "'0 have been often 'wrong docs not Ï1llply 
that we Jlw.y not be right at last. Our faculties Jw.Vl' 
a corrf'sponùence with truth. They "were given to us 
to lead us into truth, and though they fail 111 any tinl(
s 
they lnay bring us right at last. Once established in 
certitude ,,
e- have nothing nlore to fear, and lllay defy 
arglullent thenceforth. Our past lui-stakes lllay after all 
have been only apparent. "r e have called ourselves 
certain, ,vhen 've had only a strong presumption, an 
opinion, or an intellectual inference. Or again, ,ve 
may fancy that "Te have changed our minds ,vhen in 
fact 've haye not changed our convictions but only de- 
yeloped thelll; as a Theist renlains a Theist though he 
add to his Theisnl a faith in revela.tion; and a Pro- 
testant continues to hold the Athanasian Creed though 
he pass into a Catholic. 8t Paul is admitted to be a 
difficulty; 8t Paul indisputably did once hold that 
Christianity ,vas an illusion; but St Paul is got rid of 
by being lnade an exceptional perSOll. ' His conversion, 
as also his after life, was miraculous.' 
Å_ny ".ay, ",hen once possessed of certitude, ,,"'e can- 
not lose it. No evidence, ho,,"'ever dear, can shake us 
thencefor".ard. ' Certitude ought to stand all trials or 
it is not certitude.' Its very office is to cherish and 
maintain its object, and its very lot and duty is to sus- 
tain such shocks in maintenance of it without being 
danlaged by them. Father Newman takes an example, 
and it is an extremely significant one. 


I.Jct 'Us suppose we are told on an unimpeachable authority, that 
a man whom we saw die is now aliv(> again and at his work, as it 
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was his wout 1.0 Le; let us suppose we actually see him amI eon\'crsr 
with him; what will become of our certitude of his death? I de 
not think Wf' should gi'Te it up; how could we, \\ 11('n we aetually 
saw llim die? _\t first, i1Hleed, we should he t.l1ro\\ n into an 
astonishnwllt and confusion so great. tlI::1t t 11<' \\ orld \\ ould seem to 
reel round us, and we should be rcad.v to gi'Te up the use of our 
senses a1ld of our mcmory, of our reflective powers, and of our 
reason, and even to deny cnr power of t hinJ..ing, and our existf'llce 
itse]f. Such confidence ha,Te we in the doctrine that whcnlife goes 
it neyer returns. N or would our bewildermcnt be less, when the 
first blow was over; but our rC::lSGll ,,-ould rally, and with our 
reason our certitude 'Would come back to us. 'Vlwtcyer came of it, 
we should never cease to know :md to confess to ourscIves both of 
t he contrary facts, that we saw him dip, and that after dying we saw 
him alive again. The overpowering strangencss of our experipnee 
would have no power to shake Out' certitude in the facts whid} 
created it. 


K 0 bctter illustration could huyc bcC'n giycn of the 
difference bet "Teen what is called in cOlnlnendation 'a 
believing n1Ïnd,' and a Bliud trained to careful and 
precise obseryatiou. In such a case as :Fathcr Kewulan 
supposes, a. jury of lllodern phy:-:ieiaus would illdi:-;put- 
ably conclude that life had nCYer been rcally extinct, 
that the SY1l1ptOlllS had heen n1Í:stakcn, and the phenu- 
nlena of catalepf-Y had been confounded with the pheno- 
Inenu of death. If eatulepsy was ÏIllpo

iblc, if the HUll) 
had appeared, for instance, to lose his head on the scaf- 
fold, they ,vould a:-:SUlne that there had been a bubstitu- 
tion of persons, or that the observers had be
n ta kell 
in by some skilful optical trick. Father N eWInan I1W}', 
perhaps, go furthcr and suppose that thcy had thC?Jn- 
selves seen the n1an tied to a gun and blown to pieces 
beyond pos
ibility of deception. But a Ulan of scicnc(' 
would T
ply that such a case could not occur. That 
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men once dead do not return to life again has been re 
vealed by an experience too uniform to allo,v its opp<'- 
site to be entertained even as a hypothesis. 
Catholic certitude involving the acceptance of 
n1Ïracles, the development of the subject brings up 
natural1y the famous argument of RUIne. 11'ather 
NewInan is more candid in his st.atement of it thm1 
Butler. Butler, perhaps, had not read Runle's Es
ay 
or he could ha.rdly have evaded so conlpletely the point 
of t.he objection. :\Ien suppose, Butler say
, that there 
is an antecedent presulnption against miracles; and he 
answers that there is a strong presulnption against half 
the facts of ordinary experience. There are fifty ,vays 
,vhich I 111ay go after I leave lny door. The odds are 
forty-nine to one against m
'" taking a.ny particular \vay 
that can be mentioned, yet \vhen a person says that he 
saw me go that ,vay and not another, his evidence is 
accepted \vithout difficulty, and the fact is taken to be 
proved. But this is entirely to leave out of sight the 
differcnce between occurrences \vhich are contrary to 
experience, and therefore improbable in themselveR, and 
occurrences \vhich have no inherent unlikelihood about 
them. That a notorious liar should have perjured him- 
self in a court of justice would excite no surprise in it- 
self, and would be believed on moderate evidence. That 
a notoriously noble and upright man should have con- 
sciously done a base action for a selfish object 'vonld be 
so incredible to us, that scarcely any accumulation of' 
proof would persuade us that it \vas true. 
YOLo II. 9 
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Dr N CWlnan states the argulllcnt n10re justly, though 
,ve cannot think he succeeds iu meeting it. 
'It is argued by IIulne,' he says, I against the actual 
occurrCllce of the J e".ish und Ohri
tian n1iracles, that., 
,,-berc[l:,\ "it is experience only which gives authorit
" 
to hunwn testimony, and it is the same experience 
which assures us of the lfnvs of nature," therefore, 
"'v hen these t.wo kind
 of experience are contrary" to 
each other, ",vo arc bound to 
u btract. the one from the 
0t.11(,1'; " and, in COllHcquoncc, bin co ,vc have no expori- 
('IlCO of a. violation of naturalla WI", and nllwh experience 
of th(' violation of truth, ",vo l11ay establish it as n. 
JnaxÏIn, that. no hUTIlan testilHony can hayo such force 
as to prove a Inirac1e, and nwke it a ju
t f()undation for 
any sy:.;telH of religion." , 
This i:s IIun1e's réul 3rgUJnent accurately though 
bri(Jly stated. IIo". ùoes Dr K C'V1l1 an answer it ? 
'I will uccopt t.he general proposition,' he says, 
, but I l'e:-:ist its appli('ation. DOllbt1e
!5, it is ah
t.ra('t- 
edly 1nore likely thut 111cn 
hould lie than that the 
orc1er of nature 
hould be infringed; but whut. is 
abst.ract reasoning to a qu(':-:tiou of concrete fact!J To 
arriyc at the fuet of allY lHat tel', ,ve 111Ut:;t esche"r 
genel'ulitic8, and take thillgs a
 t hey 
tand, with u II 
their cil'CUrl1stallces. . . . The question is not 3 bout 
Dliraclcs in g eneral or Il1cn in g 'cllcl'ul Lut definitcly 
, , .,' 
whether these particular llliracle
, H:,cribcd to the 
l }articulal' Peter J UUleH and J uhn are n10re likely to 
" , ., 
ha ve been than nut.' 
, ])fore likely to ha \ c been than not.' i:.; a widely dif:. 
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ferent thing from absolute certainty, and verges on the 
balancing of probability which ebe,vhel'e is so severely 
disclaimed. But after a man has accepted the general 
proposition, ho,v in reason can he ask ,vhat it has to do 
with concrete fact? \Vhat else should it have to do 
with P It is not an axiotn of pnre nuÜhmnatics or a 
formula Inade up of sYlnbols. It professes to be and it 
is a generalization fronl concrete experience. It calls 
itself, rightly or wrongly, an expressio1l of a universal 
truth, and being 
uch, nlust therefore goyern every 
particular in
tance ,vhich can be brought under it. 
II ad 1-1 UTIle said sÍ1nply that Iniracles ,vere ilnprobable, 
and that more evidence was required to establi
h thetn 
than to establish ordinary facts, the answer ,,
oulù 
have been to the purpose; but the gist of Jlume's 
argument is that no evidence 'whatever can prove 
a miracle, and to accept the premiss and to refuse its 
application on the plea that it is an abstract pro- 
position, is to fly in the face of logic and common 
sense. Catholics, in fact, do not and cannot feel the 
inlPl'obability of miracles. An invisible but definite 
luiracle is worked \vhenever a mab
 is said. In 
Catholic countrie
 miracles] real or imaginary, are 
things of daily occurrence. Under' particular circulu- 
stances' they are more likely to occur than not, and 
therefore any, even the slightest and nlost indirect, 
testimony is sufficient to make credible any given 
instance of miracle. 
Prejudices, prepossessions, 'trifles light as air,' 
irregular emotions, implicit reason::" '
"Q.ch as we feel, 
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hut which for 
Olne cause or othor, becau
e they are too 
subtle or too circuitous, ,ve cannot put into ".ords so as 
to 
atisfy 100"ic,' these, and such as these, in matters of 
01 0 
religion, are genuine evidences to which, ,ve are told, a 
reasonable nHtU is expected to defer. IIaving once 
passed the line 'where evidence can bo produced and 
tested, we are at the mercy of inlagination, and the 
reader who has thus c01nnlÍtted hinlself can now be led 
for,vard blindfold through the analytical labyrinth. 
The intpllectual faculties, 'looking before and after,' 
aro touched as it were by a torpedo. Our criteria of 
truth leave us. One thing seems as reasonable as 
another. ".,.. e strike our flag and surrender. "r e 
'consent,' as Father Xewlnan advises us, 'to take 
things as they aro and rc::;ign ou]'
elves to ,vhat we 
find; instead of devising, w'hich cannot be, some suffi- 
cient science of reasoning which may compel certit.ude 
in concrete conclusions; to confess that there is no 
ultinlate test of truth bosides the testinlony borne to 
the truth by the Inind itself; and that. thi
 phe- 
nOlnenon, perplexing us "e nlay find it, is a normal 
and inevitable ('haracteristic of the mental constitution 
of a being like man on a stage such as the world.' 
In thi
 condition ,,-e are in, ited to recognize the 
clainlc) of the Catholic Church upon us. 'ThE? Catholic 
rpligion,' we are told, 'is reachecl h
" inquirers from all 
point
 of the C01npa

, as if it nlattered not where a 
man began 
o that he had an eye and heart for the 
truth.' Before' the miserabl
 deeds of thE"' fifteenth 
and 
ixtpenth centuric!';' 'the visible Church was the 
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light of tho ,vorld, conspictlous as tho sun In tho 
heaven:s. The creed wa:s ,vritten on her forehead,' in 
accordance ,vit.h the text, '
Vho is she that looks forth 
at the da\YIl, fair a
 the moon, bright as the sun, terri- 
ble as an army set in array?' 'Clouds have now cOUle 
over the sky, but ,vhat the Church has lost in her 
appeal to the imagination she has gained in philo- 
sophical cogency by the evidence of her persistent 
vitality. She is as vigorous in her age as in her youth, 
and has upon her ]Jrim,â .facie signs of divinity.' 
Whether the Church has really gained in philo- 
sophical cogency by the Reformation and its con:se- 
quences is a matter on which :Father Newman has a 
right to his opinion; but others have also a right to 
theirs, ,vhich ,,,,ill probably be different. To ourselves 
it appears that ,vhat vitality 
he po
sesses is propor- 
tioned to the degree in which she has adopted the 
principles of her enemies, that so far as she retains her 
own she becomes every hour 11lore powerless to act 
upon theIne If it be vitality to have lost her hold on 
nine-tenths of the educated laymen in her o\vn COffi- 
lllunion; if it be vitality to have compelled every 
Catholic Government to take from her the last fibre of 
secular and civil authority, !o clepri ve her even of her 
control over education, and relegate her to the domain 
of mere opinion; if it be a sign of vigour that her once 
world-,vide temporal authority is no\v lirnited to a 
single state, and supported there by the bayonets of a 
stranger,1 then indeed the evidence of her divinity may 


1 'Vritten in the spring uf 187 0 . 
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be 
aid to have gained strength. In the 
ixtoon th and 

evcIlteenth centuries the Church destroyed by sword 
nnd fire n1any hundreds of tbou
ands of THon and 
women ill the effort to rccover her dOlninion. Sht' still 
professes intolerance, and Father N eWTlld.n hinl:self 
claiuls it as her right. Let her lay her hand upon one 
single heretic and dispose of hiIn, as she used to do, at 
the stake; let but one luan, no'v on the occasion of thi::, 
brilliant Council, be publicly burnt in ROlne for want 
of urthodoxy; and who does not know that the whole 
3cclesiactical fabri c ,vould be torn to pieces by tho 
indignation of mankind? 
Yet to Father 
 e,vmnn the position of the Church 
is so splendid, she is so visibly the represelltati ve of the 
majesty of God, that she challenges c01npari
on with 
every other religious institution, and ha!:\ a claiBl in the 
fact of her existence to universal sublni
::;ion. 
He now passes on to show in detail ho,v the Church 
in her teaching and character corresponds ,vith the 
denlands of our nature. Rf'tul'ning to naturH.l religion, 
but henceforward in another rclat ion to it., he appeals 
to the primitive tradition
 of our race, and to the 
present beliefs and practiceb of savage nations, for the 
elementary and instinctive principles of rlcyotion. 
The condition of the fo:fi' ago Ù'orn tho point of "iew 
of historJ, iR sinlple and illtclligiLlc. Ignorant of th(:1 
nature of the forces 'which surrounå Linl, igllorant that 
the nlOVC1Hents of the t:itars, the rcvulut iOB úf the 
sea
ons, the pbCnOll1Cna of growth and decay, f1lld 
sickness and health, arc tbe re:;ult of agencie:; t:ul1stant 
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In their operatiun and discovcra bio by obscrvation, he 
attributes them to the capricious ,viII of beings like 
hinlself, and differing from him only in power. He 
makes Goel or gods after his own image, find kno,ving 
that he hinlself is alternately generous and benevolent, 
and vindictive and passionate, treats his divinities as hp 
is himself treated by his o'vn slaves, regards them with 
a combination of love and terror, and prays to thmn, 
flatters then1, and sacrificés to them, to win their favour 
to hin1self, and bribe theIn to look kindly on his 
enterprises. III fortune affecting him more keenly than 
prosperity, he attributes to thenl ulliforn11y a disposition 
of envy, if not of malignity. lIe concludcs that they 
bear a grudgo against hUlllan happiness, and Inust be 
propitiated if their jealousy is to be appea
ed. lIe 
passes over without attention the ordinary occurrences 
of life. lIe {hvells on the exceptions. He shudders at 
the eclipse, the thunder-storm, or the epidemic. He is 
excited by coincidents and accidents. He looks for 
God, not in nature, but in ,,"hat seenl to hill1 to be 
interferences with nature, and according as they affect 
his o"\vn fortunes, he believes that supernatural beings 
are watching over him for good or for evil. 
Tendencies which result manifestly from ignorance 
of natural causes, and yield eyerywhere before attention 
to facts, are to Father N eWTIlall the first trustworthy 
exhibition of the spiritual instincts of mankind. Tho 
religion of cultivation, the clearer insight which has 
been obtained by scjence into the system under which 
the world is really governeù, he sets aside as ulnvorthy 
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of consideration -as be
ide the question-as a mode of 
thought developed by intellect alone to the exclu::;ion of 
con::;Clence. He despises lllodern ideas 011 these and 
kindred matters so entirely that he cannot treat them 
,vith the fairness which hi
 argument demands, for he 
challenges comparison for the Catholic Church ,vith 
eyery rival belief, and he will not ullo'v it to be C0111- 
pared with the creed which now divides the educated 
world with her. The ::;avuge is his spiritual ancestor, 
from ,vhom he glorie
 in being the visible descendant. 
lIe might as well say that the science of astronoluy 
ought not to be gathered froIH actual observation of 
the 1110' ell1ents of the heavenly bodie
, but should be 
df'veloped rather fronl the primitive ideas of the early 
races, which saw in the stars and constellations of stars 
the monuments of the loyes of the gods or the trophies 
of their 'val'S. 
Re d,vells ,vith ('
pecial ::;atisfaction on tho cruel 
elmllent of most heathen creed
, particularly on the 
propitiatory sacrifices. lIe illsi
ts on the vindictive 
character of Divine punishlllellt-vindictive as distinct 
t'rom corrective-and in his passion for retribution 
for
ets or obliterates justice. That an offence be 
followed by retaliation is the first nece
sity to hin1. 
That the crilninal hinlself shuuld be the person to suffer 
is only the second. Civilized nations endeavour iUl- 
perfectly to lin1Ït the consequences of bad actions to 
the perpetrators thml1sclves. 1Ve consider goverun1ents 
to be good or bad as Inen rfJceive under them the just 
\'c w'ilJ'd QÍ their conduct. 
'atner N ewman's 
ense of 
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equity is ::;atisfied with vicarious penalties; and as he 
prefers the fetish of the savage to the philosophy of the 
man of science, ,ve presume that he .would consider the 
criminal system of China nearer than that of Europe to 
the general order of Providence. In China, when a 
murder has been COllllllitted, the la\v demands life for 
life; but Chinese justice is satisfied \vith the punish- 
ment of somëbody, and the criminal is permitted to fiud 
a substitute. Father N e\vman says: 'Since all human 
suffering is in its last resolution the punishment of sin, 
and punishment implies a rule and a rule of justice, he 
who undergoes the punishlnent of another in his stead 
may be said in a certain sense to satisfy the claims of 
justice to\vards that other in his o\vn person.' We 
should rather say that \vhen the innocent suffers for the 
guilty a second ,vrong h as been added to the first: and 
although, in the imperfection of hUlllan things, justice 
often misses its mark, and in the confusion and .whirl of 
life the penalties of evil deeds are distributed unequally 
and unfairly, the function of hlunan society is to redress 
these inequalities rather than acquiesce in them and 
sànction them; and a goverIllnent stands high or lo\v 
in its claim to honour and respect, according as it 
adjusts punishments to the shoulders on which they 
legitimately ought to fall. 
l\fodern ideas on these and similar subj ects are here 
characterized, however, as 'sÍ111ply false.' , inasmuch as 
they contradict the primary teaching of nature in the 
human race, .wherever a religion is found and its 
workings can be ascertained.' Father Ne\vman's vie\vs 
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arc, III one rc::;pect, consi8tent. lIe adnlits that these 
religions, to which he pay:s so much honour, 'in the 
corrupt state in which they appC'ar in history, are little 
hetter than schools of in1po
turÐ, cruelty, find iInpurity,' 
and il1aSlnUch as he considers that 'God is sanctity, 
truth, and love, and the three' offences against IIis 
111ajesty are impurity, ullveracity, and cruelty,' the 
acknowledgment 8criouRly ÏInpairs their value as au- 
thorities. The Ohurch, however, it Inust be confc
,::;:ed, 
has in this respect made good its kindred ,vith thmn. 
The Inonasteries in the Rixteenth century'were found to 
be nests of unnatural crime. The clu.inls of the IIoly 
See were built on forged decretalR, the Bible ,vas sup- 
planted by legends of saints, and the bloody custolns of 
Dahomey are less atrocious than the Paris frenzy 011 t.he 
day of St llartholoIlle'w, for which Gregory XIII. 
ordered a. Te DeUlll. 
If the corrupt early rcligiollF; are notwithstanding 
Inore trust\vorthy than philo:-;ophy, it i
 hut reabonablo 
to lnailltain that the Ohurch Tnay have cOHllnitted the 

a.n1e crinlc
, and retain in 
pitc of thCIn its divine 
clailns to our adn1Ïration. 


The dominant Catholic Church (he continucs) aimed at the bcncfit 
of all nations by the spiritual conqucst of all; '. its successes 
have on the whole becn of extreme benefit to the human race. It ha'io 
imparted an intelligent notion about the Supreme God allloug millions 
" ho would have lived and died in irn\ligion. It bas raiscù the tone 
of morality wherever it ha:s come, bas abolished great social anoma- 
lies and miseries, has raised the female sex to its proper ùignity, has 
protected the poorer classes, has dcstro
 t'd slavery, encouraged 
literature and philosophy, and had a principal part in that civilization 
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of the human kind, w.hich wit It somc evils still has on the whule Ù('PU 
productive of far greater good.' 


This is hardy, to 
ay the least of it. When the 
Church ,vas in the plenitude of its power, the notion 
taught by it of the Suprelne God ,vas that of a being 
who lookcd approvingly on an auto-da-jë, who could be 
bribed to rmnit the penalties of sin by nutsses purchased 
with llloHey; 'whu, though all-wise and all-good, could 
be turned aside from lIis purpù
e by the entreaties or 
renlonstrances of the saints. The 
anle notion is still 
cyidently held by Father Newlluln himself, \vho ha
 
subn1Ïtted to a Church ,vhose yoiee he regards as tho 
voice of th
 Holy Spirit, yet ,vhose Í1npending decision
 
he ventures to deprecate and dread. ]le argues as if 
the Holy Spirit were about to dictate a decree the 
effects of which had been imperfectly considered. lIe 
tells us that he prays to ..l\.ugustine, AUlbrose, and J el'CHne, 
Athanasius, Ohrysosto1l1, and Basil, to avert the great 
calamity; and, as if the Supreme Puwer were indifferent 
or blind, believes, or aflects to believe, 'that their 
intercessio"'l would decide the matter.' Of all theories 
ever proposed by man on the government of the uni- 
verse, this seems to us to be about the uladdest. 1 
As for the other achievements 'which he clainls for 
Romanism, history would say that the abolition of 
social anolnalies had cOllunenced with the revolt of tho 
sixt.eenth century, and had progl'e
scd side by side vát h 


1 The allusion is to a letter of and before it had decided the 'Iu- 
l.'ather Newman's, published while fallibility' 
the Council was sitting in Rome, 
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the intellectual movement which he detcsts and despises. 
The Spaniards, the most Catholic of nations, ,yore the 
DI05t ruthless in their conquests, and have Leen the 
last to part with their slaves. The extinction of serf- 
dOln in England was coincident ,vith the Reformation. 
The tyranny of the French aristocracy survived un- 
molested ,vhile the Church ,vas predominant, and fell 
with its f311. .A,s to encouragen1ent of literature, ,vhat 
one distinguished man of letters in tbe last three cen- 
turies has o,,,'ed anything to the patronage of Rome 
 
Father 
ewman pays an urHvilling compliInent to 
the Reforn1ation in claiming the effects of it for tho 
body to which he belongs. An analogous dcference to 
the modern spirit appears still more bingularly in the 
following ingenious pas:-;age :- 
Eternity or endlcssllc
s is ill itself only a negativc idea, though 
punishment is positive. Its fearful forcc, as added to punishment, 
lies in what it is not. It means no change of state, no annihilation, 
no restoration, but it cannot becomc a quality of pUllisllIìicllt any 
more than a man's living scventy years is a quality of his mind, or 
enters into the idea of his virtucs or talents. If punishmcnt be 
attended by continuity, or by scuse of succession, this must be 
because it is cndlc::,s and something' more. Such inflictiolls arc an 
addition to its endlcssncss, aliÙ do not necessarily belong to it because 
it is endless. As I have alrcady said, the great mystery is not that 
evil has no cnd, but that it had a beginuing. nut I remit the", hole 
subject to the Theological School. 


The tilne has been when tbe fathcrs of the Church 
concclyed that a principal ::;ource of the happine
s of 
the blessed would be the contemplation of the torIllent
 
of the damned. "r e cannot jump off our shado,vs, and 
as little cau we escape the influence of the society in 
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which we live. Father NewInan is as unable a
 the 
nlost tender-hearted liberal to contemplate ,vithout 
horror the never-ending conscious agony of a hunutn soul. 
To draw these remarks to a conclusion. 'Vhat has 
been said is from the nature of the case no more than a 
series of imperfectly connected criticisnls. To do just- 
ice to a book so closely,vritten and RO delicately organ- 
ized ,vould require a volume as long as itself and a skill 
equal to its author's. ,,-r e have been able only to in- 
dicate the line of its purpose, and to take objections to 
the successive positions ,vhich are assumed as the argu- 
111eut developes itself. 
The conclusion contains a beautiful sketch of the 
rise of Christianity, ,,,ith an analysis of the causes 
assigned by Gibbon in explanation of its spread and an 
exhibition of their insufficiency. "\tVe are' not con 
cerned to defend Gibbon, ,vhose reasoning on this sub- 
ject has ahva
'3 appeared to us singularly unconvincing. 
Still less do ,ve ,vish to question the nature of the 
power which enabled Ohristianity to diffuse itself; 
though 've Il1ay mean by Ohristianity something else 
than Father N e,vman means, and by the power which 
enabled it to gro"r, a spiritual influence ,vorking from 
mind to mind, rather than an external supernatural 
force. J1-'ather N eWlnan identifies Christianity with the 
01 
cOJnplex doctrinal system emhodied in the formulas 
anù represented in the constitution of the Catholic 
Church. "\Ve mean by- it the code of moral duties 
,vhich ,yere taught by our Lord upon the l\lount, and 
,vhich, as the type of hunlan perfection, He illustrated 
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in His own character. In so far as the Cat.holic Church 
hæ.; adhered to the original pattern, in so far as it has 
addressed itself to the moral sense, and has aimed 
rather at making Dlen good than at furnishing their in- 
tellects ,yith orthodox fornlulas, so far it has f\ùfilleù 
its function of regenerating mankind. Under this 
aspect the spread of it ceases to be a mystery. The 
Roman ,vorld ,vas sunk in lies, insincere idolatry, and 
th
 coarsest and I110St revolting profligacy. 'l'here is 
sOlnething in htnnan nature, in all tÏInes and in all 
countries, which instinctivt'Iy recoils agaiul:;t such 
things, something 'which says that Iie
 are to be abhor- 
red, and that purity is nobler than bestiality; and 
,vhen the bad side of thing
 is at its ,vorst the nobler 
sort of lnen l'cfu:'\p to put up ,,'ith it longer. The 
Roman go\-Crnnlent offered to the devotion of t.he 
empire a Divus Nero or a DivllS Domitinnus. The 
image of a peasant of Palestine, a being r>f stainlel:;s in- 
tegrity, appeared sinlultancously, pointing to a Father 
in heuyen and requiring InCH in II is name to lead pure 
and ::,elf-::mcrificing lives; and if it be true that nlan ið 
1llore than a beast, and that conscious and nloral 
ell::'O 
aro a part of his natural constitution, we requirc no 
l11iracle
 to explain ,vhy millions of Illen and ,vornell 
with such alterllati \.cs before thelll were found to chooso 
the better part. 
Father N ewnlan thinks it unexampled: if he will 
study the history of the Reformation he ".ill find its 
exact counterpart among' the miscrable deeds' of the 
81xteenth century. 
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The great mass of Christians were to be found in those clasßes 
which were of no account in the world, whether on tho scorf' of rank 
or of education. 
"\Vc all know this was the case with our J
ord and His Apost1e
. 
It seems almost irreverent to speak of their 1emporal employmcnts, 
whcn we are so simply accustomed to consider them in their ßpiritual 
association; but it i
 profitable to remind ourselves that our I.Jord 
Himself was a sort of smith, and made ploughs and cattle-yokes. 
}'our apostles were fishermen, onc a petty tax-collecter, two husband- 
men, one is said to have been a coachman, and another a marh.ct
 
gardener. 'Vhen Ppter and John were hrought before the Council, 
they are spokcn of as being, in a secular point of \Tiew, (illiterate men, 
and of t.he lower sorl/ and thus t.hey arc spoken of in a later age 
by the fathers. 
That their convcrts were of the same r:tuk as themselves b 
reported, in thcir favour or to their discredit, by friend;:; and enemies, 
for four crnturies, ' If a man be educatrd,' say
 Cclsus in mockery, 
(let him keen clear of us Christians; we \, ant no men of wisdom, 
no men of sense. "\Ve account all such as evil. No j hut, if there 
be one who is inexperienced, or stupid, or untaught, or a fool, let 
him come with good heart.' 'They are weavers,' he says elsewhere, 
, shocmakers, fullers, illiterate, clowns.' 'Fools, low-born fellows,' 
says Trypho. 'The greater part of you,' says Cæeilius, (are worn 
with want, cold, toil, and famine; men collected from the lowest dregs 
of the people; ignorant, credulous women;' 'unpolished, boors, 
illiterate, ignorant even of the sordid arts of life: they do llot under- 
stand even civil matters, how can they understand divine?' , They 
have left their tongs, mallets, and anvils, to preach about the things 
of heaven,' says Libanius, (They deceive women, servRnt8, and 

laves,' says Julian. The author of Philopatris i5peaks of them as 
(poor creatures, blocks, withered old fellows, lnell of downcast and 
pale visages.' As to their religion, it had the reputation popularly, 
according to various fathers, of being an anile superstition, the dis- 
covery of old women, a joke, a madness, an infatuation, an absurdity, 
a fanaticism. 


For Celsus and Julian \vl'ite the Jesuit Oampion, 
and \\re have exactly the language which was applied 
to English Protestantisnl. Protestantism, like Chris- 
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. 
tianity itself, began from helo,,-. The l\fariun martyrs 
were nine-tenth
 ofthenl petty trade
nnen and mechan- 
ics. The Christian brothers w ho :fir
t iInported Tyn.. 
daI's N e"r Testament "Tere ,veavers, carpenter::;, and 
cobblers; and the Catholic mis
ionaries ,vho came over 
in Elizab
th's tinlE' to re-conquer England declared 
that their only opponents were to be found 
nnong the 
vilest of the people. 
The Catholic Religion in the sixteenth century had 
beconle like the heathen religions in the :fir
t. I t had 
forgotten moral duty in the developlnent of its theology. 
The service of God had beconlc a juggler's ganle; the 
only visible fruits of it 'were tyrauny and tÚnlony and 
lasciviousne::;s: and the uncorrupt<Jd part of Europe 
rose in indignation and declared that the
T would re- 
main in it no longer; that God ,vas a Spirit, and those 
,vho ,vor
hipped IIinl should ,vor
hip in F\pirit and in 
truth. The Church treated thelll a
 the Roman Enl- 
pire had treated the Church in its infancy. They:-;utfer- 
f\d martyrdonl like the early Chri
tians in defence of 
the saIne principles, and like them they conquered. 
If 've are no,v perplexed and di:sheartened, if sonle 
of us are looking back into Egypt and others are stag- 
gering into 1\theisIn, it i:s because I)rotcstant
 thcJll- 

elves have struck in turn into the saIne 111i
erable 
('ourse. 'rhey too ha, e mistaken theology for religion, 
and !4tranp-led thenlSelycs in dognlatic fornlulas. The 
Catholic turned religion into ritual, the Prote
tant has 
rrmdo it consist in holding particular opinions, and at 
once hft
 bccome an idfJlatC'r like the other. lIe hus 
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grown afhâd of illtclligellee. He has shrunk f'r<nn 
facts, and prefer
 a pious belief to the recognition of 
obvious truths. lIe has lost his horror of fal:sehuod, 
and ,vith it the secret of his strength. But as Chri:s- 
tianity ,vas in the beginning, so Prote:stantism was 
\vhen it rose in its first revolt. The resources of it 
were no greater, yet its story was the saIne. rrhe 
parallel w hieh Father N eW1l1an looks for in vain he 
,vill find there if ho cares to seek for it, and it is fatal 
t\J his own theory. 
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I N one of the ".estern counties, the "Triter of this 
paper was recently present at an evening Eva.n- 
gelical prayer-meeting. The congregation were partly 
church-goers, partly dissenters ofyarious denon1Ínations, 
united for the tinle by the still active reyiyalist excite- 
nlent. Some were highly educated lllell and 'VOlllen: 
farnlers, tradesnlen, servants, sailors, and fisherulcn 
made up the rest: all "Tere representative 
pecilnüns of 
Evangelical Christians, pas::-iionate doctrinalists, con- 
vinced that they, and only they, posseßscd the' Open 
Se
anle' of heaven, but doing credit to their faith by 
inoffensive, if not useful, lives. One of theIn, who 
took a leading part in the proccC'dings, ,vas a person of 
large fortune, who was devoting Lis Inoner, time, and 
talents to what he called the truth. Another w'as well 
known through two counties as a hard-headed, shrewd, 
eflcctive lnan of business; a stern, hut on the ,vhole, 
and as tilnes went, beneficent desput uver luany thou- 
sands of unmanageable people. 
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The services consisted of a serieR of addresses 1'1'0111 
different speakers, interchanged \vith extCJnpore prayers, 
directed rather to the audience than to the Deity. At 
intervals, the congregation sung hymns, and sung them 
particularly welL The teaching was of the ordinary 
kind expressed only .with more than usual distinctness. 
\Ve ,vere told that the business of each individual man. 
and WOlnan in the .world ,vas to sa vo his or her soul; 
that we were all sinners together-all equally guilty, 
hopeless, lost, accursed children, unable to stir a finger 
or do a thing to help ourselves. Ilappily, we were not 
required to stir a finger; rather, ,ve ,vere forbidden to 
attenlpt it. .L-\u antidote had been provided for our 
sins, and a substituto for our obedience. Everything 
had been done for us. 'Ve had but to lay hold of the 
perfect righteousness ,vhich had been fulfilled in our 
behalf. We had but to put on the vesture provided 
for our wearing, and our safety ,vas a:ssured. The 
"eproaches of conscience ,vere silenced. We ,vere per- 
iectly happy in this ,vorld, and certain to be blessed in 
the next. If, on the other hand, ,ve neglected the 
oHered grace; if, through carelessness, or intellectual 
perverseness, or any other cause, ,ve did not apprehend 
it in the proper manner; if we tried to please God our- 
selves by 'works of righteousness,' the sacrifice would 
then cease to ayail us. It mattered nothing ,yhether, 
in the oornlnon acceptation of the word, ,ve were good 
or bad; we were lost all the S
Ulle, condemned by per- 
fect justice to e'
erlasting torture. 
It is, of coursc, illipussible for human creature5 to 
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act to,vards one another on these prillciple
. The man 
of business on week days deals with those ,vhom h
 
employs on ,veek-day rules. He gives thmn work to 
do, and he expects them to do it. JIe kn<HYS tho 
lneaning of good de
ert as well as of ill desert. lIe 
promises and he threatens. lIe praises and he blame
. 
IT e will not hear of vicarious labour. lIe rewards the 
honest and industriou:,;. He punishes the lazy and 
the vicious. lIe finds society so constructed that it 
cannot exist unless men treat one another as responsible 
for their actions, and as able to do right as ,veIl as 
wrong. 
And, again, one remembered that the Chl'istian's 
life on earth used to be represented as a ,varfare; that 
the soldier .who ,vent into battle considering only how 
he could save his own life, would do little credit to t.ho 
cause he ,vas fighting for; and that there ,vera other 
things besides and before saving their souls which 
earnest men used to think about. 
The listeners, however, seeJned delighted. 1'hey 
were hearing what they had cmno to hear-,vhat they 
had heard a thou
and times before, and ,vonld hear 
,vhh equal ardonI' a thousand times again-the gospel 
in a nutshell; the magic fornlulas \vhich would cheat 
the devil of his due. I-Io,vever alltinon1Ïan the theory 
might sound, it ,vas not abused by anybody pre:-.;ent for 
purposes of self-indulgenco. 'Vhilo thoy f'oid that it 
was inlPossible for men to lead good livos, they ,vere, 
most of them, contradicting their .words by their 
practice. 'Vhile they professed to be thinking only of 
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their personal salvation, they were benevolent, generous, 
and self-forgetful. People may express themselves in 
what formulas they please; but if they sincerely be- 
lieve in God, they try to act uprightly and justly; and 
the language of theology, hovering, as it generallJ 
does, between extravagance and conventionality, Jllust 
not be scanned too narro,vly. 
There is, indeed, attaching to all propositions, one 
important condition-that they are either true or false; 
and it is noticeable that religious people reveal uncon- 
sciously, in their way of speaking, a misgiving that the 
ground is insecure under them. 'Ve do not mean, of 
course, that they kno,vingly maintain ,vhat they believe 
may possibly be a Inistake; but w"hatever persuasion 
they belong to, they do not talk about truth, but they 
talk about the truth; tile truth being the doctrine 
,vhich, for various reasons, they each prefer. Truth 
exists independently of them. It is searched for by 
observation and reason. It is tested by evidence. 
There is a more and a less in the degree to which men 
are able to arrive at it. On the other hand, for the 
trutlt the believer has the testÏtnony of his heart. It 
suits his spiritual instincts; it answers his spiritual 
desires. There is no 'perhaps' about it; no balancing 
of argunlcnt. Catholics, Anglicans, Protestants are 
each absolutely certain that they are right. God, it 
'would seem, makes truth; men make tlle t'rlltlt; which, 
more or less, approaches to the other, but is not iden- 
tical with it. If it were not so, these different bodies, 
inst.ead of quarrelling, would agree. The measure of 
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approxinlation is thf' lnca
ure of the strength or useful- 
ness of the difforcll t systenlS. Experience is the test. 
If in virtue of any creed lllell lead active, upright, 
Relf-df'uying lives, the creed itself is tolerablo; and 
,yhatoyer its rivals IBay 
ay about it, is not, and cannot 
be, u tterl y false. 
It seems, ho,ycycr, as if the E\angelical
 ,verc pain 
fully tUlxious to Ji
cla.inl any 
uch criterion. 'Vhen 
the fir
t address wa
 oyer, the congregation sung the 
follo,yillg singular hynl1l, one of a collection of which, 
it appeared froTH the title-page, that 1l1any hundred 
thousand copies \\
ere in circulation: 


X otbing, eitber great or small, 
:x othing, sinners, no; 
J C6US did it-did it all 
Long, long ago. 


I t is finished, yes, indeed, 
:Finisbcd ewry jot: 
Sinnels, this is nll you ne('(I, 
Tcll me, 16 it not r 


'Vhen H(' from II i
 lofty t1ullne 
Stoopt'c] to do and flip, 
E\'crything 'HiS fully ùone: 
Hearken to His e1'Y,- 


'Yeary, weary, hunl(,lIcd UI1C, 
"Therefore toil you so ? 
('casc your d()in
::, all \\ as <1nt](' 
r ,ong-. hl1lg ng-o. 


Till to .J e
II
' work you ding 
By a simplc faith, 
Doing I
 :l åeudly thing, 
noill
 ends in death. 


Cast YOllr (h.-acHy (Ining dowlI, 
Dowl1 at .J c!:u!:" f(:et. 
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Stand in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete. 


..A..ud this, 'V0 said to ourselves, is Protest.antisn1. 
To do our duty has become a deadly thing. This is 
what, afte-r thrc0 centuries, the creed of Knox and 
Luther, of Coligny and Gustavu
 AdolphuR, hns CúIne 
to. The first Reformers were so anxious about. 'what 
luan did, that if they ('ould they ,vonlcl have laid the 
world under a discipline as severe as that of the ROlnan 
Oensors. Their lfiodern representatives are ,vi
er than 
their fathers and know better what their }\Iaker requires 
of thenl. To the question, '"\Vhat shall I do tu inhorit 
eternal life ?' the an"wer of old "was not, 'Do nothing,' 
but 'Keep the conlmandments.' It ,vas said by the 
Apostle froln ,,'hose passionate metaphors Protestant 
theology is chiefly constructed, that' the GentileR, v{ho 
did by nature the things contained in the law.,' ,vere 011 
the road to the right place. But ,ve have changed aU 
that. "r e are left face to f
lce ,vith a creed ,vhich tells 
us that God has created us \\Tithout the power to keep 
the commandments,-that He doe
 not require U8 to 
keep them; yet at the saIne time that ,ve are infinitely 
guilty in His eyes for not keeping them, and that ,ye 
justly deserve to be tortured for ever and ever, to suffer, 
as ,ve once heard an amiable excellent clergyman ex- 
press it, 'to suffer the utnlost pain which Omnipotence 
can inflict, and the creature can endure, without anni- 
hilation.' 
The scene of the evening ,vas too soothing at the 
tiIue for unpleasant reflections on the paradoxes of 
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theology. The earnest attention, the piety, the evident 
warmth of belief, the certainty that. those ,,
ho ,yere so 
loudly denouncing the worth of hUlnan endeavour 
"
(mld carry a"
ay ,vith then1 a 1110re ardent desire to do 
the ,yorks of righteousness of ,vhich they were denying 
the necessity-these things suggested happier conclu- 
sions on the condition of ]ll1Jnanity: ,vhen the hearts of 
nlen are sound, the Power ,,
hich nlade and guide:s us 
corrects the follies of our heads. 
Nevertheless, when ,ve are considering the general 
influence for good or evil of a system or sYRtems, the 
intellectual aspect of them cannot be disregarded. Re- 
ligion iR, or ought to be, tho consecration of the ,,
hole 
n1an, of his heart, his conduct, his kno,vledge, and his 
nlind, of the highest faculties ,vhich have been given in 
trust to him, and the highest acquirenlents 'which he 
ha
 obtained for himself. 'Vhen the gospel was nI'Ht 
maùe generally known through the R,onuul EJnpirc, it 
attracted and absorbed the Jnost gifted and thoughtful 
TI1en then living. Pagan philosophy of the post-Chris- 
tian era has left no nan1es which ,vill compete on it
 
o,vn ground ,vith those of Origen, Tertullian, and 
Clement of .Alexandria. 'Vh(,ll the Reformers broke 
the :,pell of superstition in t1H
 :sixteenth century, their 
revolt ,vas ascribod b
? the Catholics to the pride of 
hlunan reason. SOIne enchantment must no"r have 
paRs('d OYP1" Protet\tanti
Jn, or oyer the n1Ïnds of thusp 
to ,,,horn it addre;-,ses it:-;elf, ,vhen :science and cultiva- 
Tion are falling off from it as fast as Protestantism fell 
away frmn its rival. JIow haR a cl'DPd 'which had once 
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sounded the spiritual reveillé like the blast of the arch- 
angel's trulnpet COIne now to l)roclaim in passionate 
childishness the' deadline::,s ' of hunlan duty? 
'rhe best that every 111all kno\vs dies ,vit.h hÌ1n; the 
part of him ,vhich he can leave behind in ,vritten ,von18 
conveys but half his Ineaning even to the generation 
which lies nearest to him, to the men whose minds are 
under the same influences with his own. Later ages, 
when they imagine that they are follo,ving the thoughts 
of their forefathers, are reading their own thoughts 
in expressions which serve to them but as a mirror. 
The pale shado,v called Evangelical religion clothes 
itself in the language of Luther and Calvin. Yet what 
Luther and Calvin meant is not what it means. The 
Protestantism of the sixteenth century commanded the 
allegiance of stateslnen, soldiers, philosophers, and men 
of science. "Vhel'ever there was a nlan of po\verful 
intelligence and noble heart, there was a challlpion of 
the Reformation: and the result was a revival, not of 
internal emotion, but of moral austerity. The passion 
of Evangelical teachers in every country ,vhere the 
Refornlation made its ,yay, ,vas to establish, so far as 
the ,,,orld would let t.heIn, the discipline of Geneva, to 
nlake men virtuous in spite of thmnselves, and to treat 
sins aE crimes. The writings of Knox and Latimer 
are not nlore distinguished by t.he emphasis ,vith which 
they thunder against injustice and profligacy than by 
their all but total silence on 'schemes of salvation.' 

rhe Protestantislllof the nineteenth century has for- 
saken practice for opinion. It puts opinion firs
. and 
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practice second; and in doing so it has parted conlpany 
,vith intellect and practical force. It has become thp 
property of the hysterical teIupcrament "7hich confound
 
extravagance ,vith earnestness; and even of those mn:-:;t 
under its influence, an ever-increasing number are pas
- 
ing back under t.he shado,,
 of Catholicism, and arc 
t
lking refuge ill the "rorn-out idolatries fronl ,vhieh 
their fathers set them free. "That is the nleaning of 
so singular a phenolnenon? Religion-Protestant as 
,yell as Catholic-is ceasing eycrywhere to control t.he 
public life of the State. GovcrnUlent in all countric8 
is beconling sternly secular. The pl'ealnhles of olel Act
 
of Parlianlent contained usually in fonnal ,vords a. 
reference to the will of the ..AJmighty. Legislators 
looked for instruction not to political economy, but to 
their Bibles. 'The ,,'ill of the ...t\hnighty' is no" ban- 
ished to the conscience or the closet. The stateslllan 
keeps rigidly to the experienced facts of the ,vorld, and 
will have neither priest nor minister to interpret the})} 
for hinl. Political economy )l1ay contradict the sernlon 
on the mount, but it is none the less the manual of our 
poli tical leaders. 
Nor does thought fare better than practice. The 
philosopher takes refuge in a 'perhnps,' and ,,,,ill not 
be driven to say things nre certain ,vhich ,vise men 
('annot agree about. 
rhe man of science is suprcrne in 
his o,vn domain, and ,vill not permit theologians to in- 
terfere with his conclusions. Society, in its actnallife, 
has long been atheistic. The speculative crec.a begins 
to sho,,
 a tpnelpncy to follow in the track of practice. 
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The sovereign oí ruodern literature-the greatest nlas- 
tel' of modern culture-says distinctly: 


"\Ver "\Yissenscha.ft und Kunst besitzt, 
Hat auch Religion; 
"\Ver jene "Heiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion, 


On the "Thole public life of this age, on its politics, on 
its science, on its huge energetic ,varfare \vith, and con- 
quest of, nature, nlight be written the inscription on 
the pedestal of the statue of Alexander: 


rijv tJ7r' ip.ov ríÐEfLat, ZEV' uv ò' "OÀvp.7rOV lXI. 


That this singular estrangeInent should have takf'n 
place in France and Italy is no matter of surprit-\e. 
The Catholic Church declared war ,vith science when it 
denounced Galiloo; and broke \vith tmnporal goyern- 
ments when it claimed a right to depose kings. It is 
chained to a system of doctrine which half Europe, 
three centuries ago, declared to be incredible, and 
,vhich has received no further authentication since; 
,vhile the taint is on it of the enormous crimes ,vhich it 
committed or prompted to sustain its failing dominion 
-crimes which it will not condemn and dares not ac- 
kno,vledge. The progress ,vhich mankind have nlade 
throughout the ,vorld in the last ten generations ha
 
been achieved in spite of a Ohurch which could coexIst 
,vith moral corruption, but shrunk froDl intellectuai 
activity; ,vhich fought against reason "rith fire and 
sword, and still nnlll1bles curses wher-ó unable longer to 
use force. 
Rut ,vhy Rhould t}lf
 same phenomenon be visible 


. 
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anlong Protestants? Protestantislll has no past to be 
ashaIued of. The prosperity of so-called Protestant 
nations as contrasted "Tith Catholic, is a fa.Yourite ar- 
gUl11ellt with Protestant cOlltro'
ert;ialists. Protestant- 
is}n ,vas the creed of ]Jurghley, of Cronnvell, of J3acoll, 
of Newton, of Berkeley. I t shattered the Spanish 
I
lnpirc; it fused the' United Provinces into a republic, 
and created in its nlodern aspect the nationality of 
Scotland. As a spiritual force there has been nothing 
equal to it sin?e the growth of Christianity. 'Vhy 
has it, too, lost its power to charm? 'Vhy has tho 
great river which bore upon its breast the destillif>s 
of nations sunk away into the sands of lllodern ciyiliz- 
ation? 
The tendency of the changes in progre
s al110ng us 
can be diIuly seen, although the ultimate outcmue of 
t henl is beyond the reach of prudent conjecture. The 
existing facts of the case becollle daily plainer. The 
!Jositive creed has lapsed 1'1'0111 a rule of life into a 
debated opinion. It is no longer heard in our legisla- 
ture. It is no longer respected in uur philosophit\s. 
It
 local spasmodic revivals resClnble the convulsive 
J110Velnents of s01nething ,,:hich is in the agonies of 
death. Its threats and its prolnises, however clmnor- 
ously uttercd from the pulpits, arc cndured with weari- 
ness, or with the attention of rc::-.entfnl incredulity. 
Lt\t us follow a little further the curious phrase to 
which ,,'e just now alluded. All religious bodies call 
thcir doctrinc the trut/I-as distinguished frorJ1 true. 
It is particularly characteristic of the l
vangelieah
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who wi::;h to bo mnphatic, and prefer tho "'anneI' 
expression. 'l.'he more the ,vords are studied, the nlore 
pregnant they appear. Truth is the saIne in all ages, 
in all languages, and to all races of men. The t,vo 
sides of a triangle are greater than the third, in China 
as well as in England. The Professor of .A.st.ronomy at 
St Petersburg has no more doubt about the Newtonian 
theory than Le Verrier or ],11' Adalns. IIindoo sur- 
geons accept and understand the circulation of the 
blood as easily as the students at St Thomas's. }"acts 
once established are facts for all tinle; and human 
beings everywhere can be brought to recognize and 
admit them, ,vhere the evidence is properly before their 
eyes. There is no need of authority. There is no 
occasion to say' Believe this, or you ,vill be damned.' 
Truth carries its own ,vitness with it, and an addod 
denunciation ,vould only suggest mif.;givings. 
The conditions under which the propositions of a 
creed have found acceptance are singularly different: 
one man sees the force of the evidence for them; to 
another the evidence is no evidence at all. 'Ve are 
told that the heart must be in the right state, that 
there must be the gift of the Spirit, prevenient grace, 
election, conversion, assurance, and one knows not 
what. The phraseology points in itself to something 
individual, t.o special favour besto,vcd upon this or that 
particular soul. Yet the phenomena of the world and 
of history ,vill not fit into any such formula. The 
doctrines of the Reformation were not accepted by this 
person or rejected by that; bui as jf by some latent 
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magnetism, they selected throughout Europe the Teu- 
tonic races, leaving the Celtic and IJatin races, after a 
brief struggle, to Catholicis]u, and 
carccly touching 
the Sclavonic race
 at all. England and Scotland 
becalne Protestant; but the arglullent
 which con- 
verted the Saxon
 failed to touch t.he Irish. \Vhcn 
the war of freedom ended in the Low Countries, 1 he 
seven Teutonic Proyinceö ,verc independent and Cal- 
vinistic; while Celtic BelgiuIIl remained to ROlne and 
Spain. France, in which Celtic and Frankish elelnellts 
were COlllbilled, 'vas convulsed for half a century. The 
country could not be divided, and the luajority carried 
the day. But it is said the part taken by the great 
farnilies in the 'val'S of the League ,vas determined by 
their blood: the Colignies, the Tureunes, the )Iont- 
gomeries, the Rochefoucaulds, all the leading IIugue- 
Hots, ,vere of German descent. 
'Ve are not to suppose that there \vas a second time 
a 
elcction of a peculiar people. No respectable diyille 
has ever held that the Teutonic race, as a race, were 
favoured with a. special reyelatioll. Nor has piety, or 
the peculiar grace of character ,vhich religion, and 
only religion, bestows, been peculiar to them or their 
creed. There are saints and sinners among Latins as 
well as Teutons. There are saint:'3 and :'\innprs mnong 
CatholicR as well as Protc
tant
. Each only has fol- 
lowed it spiritual type of it:,; u\\ n. 
onlething cbc has 
been at work besiùes either divine grace or outward 
evidence of truth, ::,olllcthiug which, for wunt of a better 
word, we illU::,t call spIritual affinity. 
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N or is this all. }1
l'ee-thought was once offered to 
the \vorld in the fornl of Protestanti
.;yn, but it ,vas 
offered once only. Those who refused it then never 
seem to have had a sccond opportunity; and the sub- 
sequent rebellions of reason against authority have all 
taken the form of revolution. ProtestantisJll hag Iuadc 
no con verts to speak of in Europe since the sixteenth 
century. It shot up in two generations to its full 
stature, and became an e
tablished creed with defined 
boundaries; and the many Inillions \vho in Catholic 
countries proclaÍ1n their indifference to their religion, 
either by neglect or contenlpt, do not now swell the 
congregations of Protestant church or conventicle. 
Their objections to the Ohurch of ROlne are objections 
equally to all forms of dognlatic and doctrinal Christi- 
anity. And so it has COIne about, that the old enemies 
are becoming friends in the presence of a COlnmon foe. 
Oatholics 
p
ak tenderly of Protestants as keeping 
alive a belief in the creeds, and look for
 ard to their 
return to the sheep-fold; while the old ..t.tntichrist, the 
Scarlet vVoman on the Seven flills, drunk with the 
blood of the saints, is no,v treated by })rotestantism as 
an elder sister and a valiant ally in the great warfare 
,vith infidelity. The points of difference are forgotten; 
t11e points of union are passionately dwelt upon; and 
the rernnallts of idolatry which the 11101'e ardent Eng- 
li
h Protestants once abhorred and denounced, are 1l0\Y 
regarded as having been providentially preserved as a 
lneans of making up the quarrel and bringing back the 
churches into communion. 'rhe dread of Popery is 
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gOIH'. The cerernunial ßystcln, once execrated as a 
service of Satan, is regarded a
 a. thing at worst in- 
different, perhaps ill itself desirable; and even tho:-;c 
who are conscious of no tendency to ,vhat they still eall 
corruption, are practically forsaking the faith of their 
father:>), and re-establi
hing, so far as they can or dare, 
those yerr things 'which their fathers revolted against. 
These phenomena seelU to say that I)rotestantislu, as 
a body of positive doctrine, was not a di
covery or 
rediscovery of truth-of truth as it exists fronl eternity, 
independent of man's conception of it-but ::;olnething 
teIllporary, sonlething which the TIlinds of men ,,-Ito 
,vere determined at all cost<; to have done with idolatry, 
threw' out of theulselves as a lllakeshift in the confu:'\ion 
-a pa.ssionate expression of their conviction that God 
,vas a spirit-to be ,vorshippcd in 8pirit and in truth, 
and not ,vith liturgies and fOl'lllularies. In the de- 
sperate struggle for eInanC'ipatioll, their emotion took 
form in vehement and imaginative metaphors; and 
those metaphors, full of fire and force in an age ,vhich 
was in harmony with theIn, have becoIne gradually, as 
tilues have changed, extravagant, unlneaning, and 
false. The outpourings of J!ious enthusiasm are ad- 
dressed rather to the heart than to the head, and whC'1l 
taken out of their connection and 
haped by cold theo- 
logians into article:i of faith, they cannot stand the 
test, and fall to pieces. 
'Vhence, then, cmne tbe original power of Protest- 
antism ? 1Vhat was tht3l'e about it which once had 
such e
 traordinary attraction for great and noble- 
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minded llien P Enthusiasm does not 111ake heroes if it 
is enthusiasIH for 
lusion. Some great genuine truth 
there Illust have been a.t stake in that tremendous eon- 
flagration, or it ,vonld have burnt out like a fire of 
straw'. SOlnething indi
putably there ,vas ,vhich the 
descendants of the Reformers have forgotten, and have 
lost their strength in forgetting it. In the Protestant- 
iSHl of a I
atimer or a Knox there \vere two constituents. 
The positive part of it was the affirmation of the ele- 
mentary truth of all religions, the obligation of obedi- 
ence to the law of moral duty; the second, or negative, 
part was a firm refusal to believe in lies, or to conceal 
or disguise their disbelief. All great spiritual move- 
nlents have started under the :saIne conditions. They 
have their period of youth and. vitality, their period of 
established lisp-fulness, and in turn their period of 
petrifaction. Creeds, by the very la\v of their being, 
stiffen in time into forTI1. 'Y'herever external ceremonial 
observances are supposed to be in themselves Ineritorious 
or efficacious, the \veight of the matter is sooner or later 
cast upon them. To sacrifice our corrupt inclinations 
is disagreeable and difficult. To sacrifice bulls and 
goats in one age, to mutter paternosters and go to a 
priest for absolution in another, is simple and easy. 
Priests themselves encourage a tendency \vhich gives 
them consequence and authority. rrhey need not be 
conscious rogues, but their convictions go along \vith 
their interests, and they believe easily \vhat they desire 
that others should believe. So the process goes on, the 
moral element gro\ving weaker anò weaker, and at last 
VOl" II. 11 
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rl...ving <:Jut altogether. )Ien lo'-'c their horror of 
in 
when a private arrangeIllent with a confeðsor wiU dear 
it away. Religion bccOInes a contriyunee to enable thelH 
to live for pleasure, and to lose nothing by it; a hOCU:i- 
pocus which God is supposed to haye contrived to cheat 
the devil-a eonglomerate of half..truths buried in lies. 
.As soon a
 this point is reached the catastrophe is not far 
off. Conscience docs not sleep. The bettcr sort of Jl1en 
perceive more or less clearly tbat they are living upon 
illusions. They may not 
ee their way to anything 
better. They may go on for awhile in outward eOll- 
fOl'lnity, but sooner or later something occurs to make 
thClll speak, some unusually flagrant scandal, or SOlne 
politically favourable opportunity for a change. A 
single voice has but to say the fitting word, and it is the 
voice not of one but of n1Îllion
. In the hearts of all 
generous high-minded persons there iH an instinctiye 
hatred of falsehood: a sense that it is dreadful and 
horrible, and that they cannot and dare not bea.r 'with 
it. They had 'wanted bread and they were fecI with 
stones-but the stones ,,-ill not SPl'YC then1 longer, and 
tlH\
r fall hack on the original e]elllcIl t.ary Tlloral cer- 
tainties which arp the natural food. of their 
ouls. 
The negatiYÐ elen1ent is usually that ".hich at the 
beginning 1110Rt occupie
 th0n1, which f'onstitutes at 
once their honour and their veriL 1
he positiye ele- 
Incut is sin1ple and rapidly sHInnIcd up; nor in gcneral 
doeb it contain the þoints for which the battle ib being 
fong-h t. Thp Rf\fornlPrs' chief busines
 always is to 
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destroy falsehood, to drag down the temple of inlpostU.l'C 
wbère idols hold the place of the Almighty. 
The growth of Christianity at the beginning wa.s 
precisely this. The early nlUl'tyrs <lid not suffer for 
professing the nanle of Christ; tho Enlperor ....t\..drian 
had no objection to placing Ohrist in the 
antheon ; 
but they would not acknowledge the deities of the 
enlpire. The
r refused to call beingR divine which were 
either demons or nothing. The first step in their con- 
version ,vas the recognition that they were living in a 
lic, and the truth to ,vhich they bore witness in their 
death8 was not the nlystery of the Incarnation
 but 
sÏ1nply that the gods of Greece and Rome were not 
gods at all. The thoughts of their 1\Iaster and Saviour 
hovered before them in their tortures, and took from 
death its terrors; but they died, it cannot be too 
clearly renlclubered, for a negation. The last confession 
before the prætor, the ,yards on ,vhich their fate de- 
pended, were not "V e do believe,' but' \Ve do not 
believe.' "V e will not to save our miserable lives take 
a lie between our lip1'l, and say we think what we do 
not think.' 
The Reformation ,vas 
Tet mOTe emphatically de- 
structive. The very name Protestant was a declaration 
of revolt. It COlllmenced with the repudiation of 
pardons and indulgences; and the theory of the priest- 
hood follo,ved. The clergy professed to be a separate 
and sacred caste, to possess magical powers in virtue of 
their descent from the Apostles, and to be able to work 
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invisible n1iracles by gestures and cabalistic sentences. 
The ,val' passed rapidly to the central ll1ystery of the 
Catholic faith. Heaven did not interfere, so the Ohurch 
fought for it, and 'Yf'llt to work b,vord in hand to 
chastise the innovators. "There they cOlùd not resist 
they died; and if ,ye look over the trials of the Pro- 
testant confessors in IIolland, France, or England, we 
find the1n condelnned, not for their pu
itiYe doctrines 
of election, justification, or irresistible grace-the 
Church ,vould have let them say what they plea
ed 
.bout curiou
 paradoxes, which ,vould have a.dded hut 
fresh propositions to the creed and furnished fresh 
nHtÌerial for faith-the Church de
troyed them for 
insi
ting that bread. was bread and wine ,vas wine, and 
that a priest was no 1n01'e a conjuror than a la.yman. 
.And then to 
erious persons like John Frederick, and 
Coligny, and 'Villiam the Sjlent, the question rOðC, 
should the Church be allowed to do this? 'Vhile the 
debate turned on illtricacie5 of theology, they ,vere 
uncertain, and were inclined to stand still. The::;e 
great men did not quarrel with t.ransubstantiation as a 
mere theological opinion. They "'ere un,villing to 
embroil Ohristendorn for words. They would have left 
opinion free, and allowed the liberty to others which 
they dClnanded for thc1nselvcs. The burnings and 
massacres forced them into a 
tcrncr attit ude. 'Yhen 
towns began to be sacked, and WOBlen r
rvi
hed and 
buried alive, and nH'Il by tens uf thou
and;:; hangeel, 
shot, roasted, torn in pieces, and babies to!-i
()cl upun tho 
pikes of Romish crusaders, a cau
e had risen ,vhich 
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might well command the sympathies of every brave 
man; the cause of humanity against theology, the 
cause of God against the devil. It is idle to say that 
the Catholic crueltie
 of the sixteenth century rose fr0111 
the spiri
 of the age. .If the plea ,vere true, the 
Papacy could not be held excu
ed, for the Pal/acy 
claims to be Ï1u
pired by God, and not by the tenlp
r of 
the times. Rut the age was not cruel till the Church 
nlade it so. The Refornlers, before they w"ere persecuted, 
never sought or desired JllOre for themselves than 
toleration; they denlanrled nloroly permission to think 
and speak their own thoughts. If:in isolated cases 
oxtreJne fanatics folJo\ved tho atrocious eX
tlnplcs of'tho 
Catholics, it ,vas because they had not w'holly shaken 
off the spirit of the creed in \vhich they had been bred. 
But the judicial murders ,vhich can be laid to the 
charge of Protestants are as units where the Church is 
responsible for thousands. 
On obscure su
jects on which certain kno,vledge is 
impossible, it is at once inevitable and desirable that 
men should have different opinions. Such truth as we 
can hope to obtain on these matters is advanced and 
1)rotected by discussion, and theological schools are not 
to be allowed to compensate by violence for the absence 
or weakness of argument. That we should not be 
forced at the sword's point by a so-called authority to 
say that we believe what \ve do not believe, and deny 
the :intelligence which God has given uS,-this is what 
we nave a right to demand, and Protestantism, if the 
saine circumstances return, will again cOJllmand our 
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allegiance as heartily as evcr. But the history of it 
tplls us the secret of its 
trength as ,veIl as of its weak- 
n688. V{hen the pow'er to persecute was taken froln 
the Church, w hcn I)rotcstan t.ism became a system of 
positive opinion, contending for 
Upl'('lnacy as soon a
 
it had [l('hioved toleration, when it show<.'d a disposition 
to reyiv
 in it
 u,vn favour the Inethods {i.'onl which it 
had t3uff
r('d, the tide which had carried it to victory 
ceased to flow. Froln that tÏIlle forward it \\
as con- 
tending for no great principle. It wa
 contending 
only for it
 own fOl'Inul[l
, ,vhich n1ay or 111a)'" not be 
true, but. which are not proycd to be true; and, by 
parallcllleces
ity, the weakness of the t,vo cre<.'ds has 
develope.d side by side. ....:\,s Ilolne ceased to tyrannize 
fr0111 want of power, the positiyc Protestant lost the 
noblest of his allie
, and lOlSt hold in hiulself of the 
real principles for which the battle of tbe H,eforuu.ltion 
had been fought. 
The Refol'll1er of the sixteenth century denied the 
power of the keys. It was decided that for hinlself 
and those who went with hinl, he had a right to :5ay 
what he thought: but he obtained no right to punish 
by disabilities or othel'"rise lÚs ncigbbour who con- 
tinued to belieye in the key
; and his own t.heories of 
justification ,yere of litt Ie 1110Illent to those who pre- 
felTed to r(']nain Íu 
u
pellse on Illatter
 beyond com- 
prehen:sioll. Lutber, ún the other hand, lnight haye 
taught justifi('atiou by ittith if he would have left the 
priesthood alone, ju
t as the prie
ts lllight have gCHle 
on teaching their own doctrines as long as they cOlùd 
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get a congregation to listen to them, if the Inquisition 
would have left the Protestants alone. The evil element 
in Catholicism which made good men so detest it, was 
not that it held a theory of its O"wn on the relation bp- 
tween God and man, but that it murdered everybody 
who would not agree with it. The work of the Rc- 
fOl'lllation was done when speculative opinion was de- 
clared free. The la.y intelligence of the ,vorld cares at 
all times nlore for justice than theology, and it left the 
Protestants to fight their own battles ,vith their own 
arguments, tiS soon a
 it had secured thmTI fair play. 
The contrast between the negative and positive 
principles-the power of the first and the ,veakness of 
the second-has become increasingly apparent in every 
successive generation. 
As long as Jesuitism continued po,verful in Spain 
and Austria-as long as the old régime was maintained 
in France, and want of orthodoxy in Oatholic countries 
was directly or indirectly treated as a crime
the cause 
of Protestantism was nlore or less the cause of liberty. 
The revolutions at the close of the eighteenth century 
cOlllI)leted the work of the sixteenth. The Inst poi8on 
fangs of the old serpent were drawn; it wa.s left a 
harmless creature whose crÏ1nes were things of the past; 
and it becanle yenerable to sontimentalisln for its feeble- 
ne
s and its antiquity. Other questions arose to agitate 
the intellect of the thinking portion of' mankind, whieh 
timid Protestants found as dangerous to their o"'n 
speculations as they \vere dangerous to what was left 
of ROlllanism. They forgot t.heir anoient abhorrence 
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of falsehood. Propositions 'which they caDle into being 
to deny have becollle more tolerable to them than a 
further advance on tbe road to freedon1. They have 
quarrelled with their best friends. They have ceased 
to protest; and on Inany sides, and in a thousand subtle 
Trays, they are making advances to their old antagonist, 
and endeavouring to unite their forces with his against 
, the infidel spirit of the age.' 
The sacramental systenl means something, or it 
means nothing. It is true, or it is false. The English 
Evangelicals used to answer in clear ringing toncs for 
the second alternat.ive. There was no playing ,,
ith 
words, no sentinlent, no n1ystification. They insisted 
sternly and firInly that nlaterial fornls were not and 
could not be a connecting link between God and the 
human soul. The English IIigh Churchman ,vas less 
decided in his ,yords, but scarcely less so in his practice. 
lIe ,vas contented to use the rUl1biguouR fOl'luulas ,,
hich 
the Reformation left in the IJitul'gy; but he confined 
his 'celebrations' to four tinles a year. lIe regarded 
the Anglican cerenlonial gencrally rather as something 
establi
hcd by law 'which it was his business to carry 
out than as a set of rites to ".hich he attached a meUll- 
ing. IIigh Churchmen have diseoyered IlO'V that the 
11l)'Stic body in the Euehariðt is in the hand
 as well as 
the heart of the believer. They pinc for Inore frequcnt 
comInunions as the food of their spiritual existence. 
They are gliding rapidly into the positive affirmation 
of the doctrine which Latilner and Ridley ,vere executed 
for ùellying. The Evangelicals shrink froln being 
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behindhand. They have lost confidence in themselves; 
they play w.ith mysticism, and admit that things untrue 
in one sense may be true in another. They are patch- 
ing their garments from the rags which their fa
hers 
cast away, anxious rather to maintain their party than 
their principles, as the Tories steal the policy of the 
Radicals to keep their Cabinet in office. 
The predominan t feature in the English Refornlation 
,vas the abridgmen t of the special prerogatives of the 
clergy. Fronl a l,osition of almost supremacy, they 
,vere reduced into the seryants of the St.ate. They 
were made to feel that they ,yere not a separate order 
deriving their authority fronl the .A_postles, and raiRed 
above the laity Ly privileges or prerogative or special 
spiritual powers, but were a part of the general COIll- 
munity, ,,,ith particular duties to perform. And they 
had learnt their lesson. They had come at last, after 
Jnany vi cissi tudes, to under
tand and accept the ne\v 
order of things. 
Ien now in middle life remember 
the rector of their childhood as a higher kind of squire 
-and often combining the two characters. He ,vas 
justice of the peace; he took his share in general local 
business; he attended sessions and county meetings; 
he farmed his glebe or his estate; he was to all intents 
and purposes a well educated, country gentlelnan, with 
a higher moral standard than the laity round him, 
fulfilling adnlirably well the obligations of his station, 
and possessed of all the influence ,vhich naturally 
belonged to it. 
The type is fast changing, and will soon be extinct 
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-much for the betteJ., H
 we are told in newspapers 
and bishops' charges. The clergy of an persuasions 
fittend no\V exclusivel)"'" to their spiritual funetions. 
The incuInbent of -- is no longer to be seen, like his 
predecessors, on the board of nlagistrates in the next 
town. TIe is reading daily seryice at his chureh; he 
is at the Convocation lIouse at 'V cstrninster; he is 
rnaking speeches at a Inis::5ionary 11lceting, or addres:-\illg 
his dioce
an on the enormities of Bishop Col('nso. Ire 
,\ èars a long coat and a peculiar waistcoat, and curtails 
his shirt collars. lIe cuts his apparel as near as he 
dares after the Catholic fa
hion, and aspires to match 
the priest at his o'wn ,vcapons. lIe is once n10re pro- 
fessional. He is one of an order which he hopes to 
rc
tore to its dignitie
, and he looks back on the ::5ccular 
parson, ,vho hunted and shot and went to cricket- 
matches Dnd election dinners, as a n10nster of the dark 
figes. The secular parson shared the pleasures as ,veIl 
as the occupations of his neighbour. lIe was no better 
than a layman. The n10de1'n ('h\rgy prefer the earlier 
condition, and desire to be onve n101'e a priesthood. 'Ve 
hear of few ll10ral scandals tllnong thern. They are, as 
a class, devoted, self-sacrificing, hard-worked 111en, anrl, 
in an age more than cycr giypn np to 1nonC'y-rnakil1g, 
they are contented with the wages of an upp(\r SCl"\'ant. 
But what t}wy lO::5c in ::;ccular position t hpy aspire to 
rceo\yer in ::5pi1'itual authority; t
nd whatevcr el
e we 
1nay conjecture about their future, it i::; quite cprtain that 
they will not 1011 g rCJnain Jnl'l11bl'r
 of a Church e
tah- 
lio..;hed and g"ovf'l'ncd by the 
tate. .Either they Inust 
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drop their pretensions, or the Established Church will 
cease to be. They Inay preach more doctrine than their 
fathers; it may be that they preach more truth; but 
they know infinitely less of the people under tbeir 
charge; and they in turn are le
s appreciated by their 
people. There are no longer independent points of 
contact between Jllen who ha "e no COlnlnon occupation
 ; 
and in town and country, notwithstanding the Illulti- 
plicat.ion of churches, the re\-i"al of architecture, tho 
religious ne\vspapers and magazines, and the increa
ed 
talk about religion everywhere, the practical influence 
of the clergy dinlinishes daily, and they kno\y it is so, 
and kno,v not why it is. 
To those "rho like oUl'seh-es have no expectation of 
a.ny good coming to us either froill polities or scienco, 
unless statesmen and philosophers have SOIne kind of 
faith in God, the outlook is not a happy one. The re- 
action to,vard
 Romanism, ...l.nglo-Catholicism, or what- 
ever it is called, is probably tenlpOl'al'y-a nlere eddy 
in the tide. It \vould not haye arisen among us at all, 
except for the ignorance of Inodern history, which still 
nccompanies our hif
1ìest educat.ion. The Calvinistic 
and Lutheran Reforrnation agreed on one point at least 
-that the magical power supposed to belong to th
 
clergy had no existence. It treated their ahsolution a:\ 
irnposture. It regarded their 
mcranlents in the form 
which they had assulned, as nlere idolatry, their whole 
conception of Christi-anity as false fi'om the root. It is 
no\v pretended t.hat in England the priest theory was 
retained in a modifi(\d forln, and people who hold t.hat 
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theory luaintain that the English Church is a great 
deal nearer Rome than to the Presbyterians or con- 
tinen tal Protestants. 
It is certain, nevertheless, that however politicians 
for state purposes might choose to adjust the Anglican 
organization, there would have been no such thing as 
the English Reformation, except for those among us 
,,
ho did not believe in priests at all. 
The first step of the English Parliament was to 
break the spine of sacerdotal assuInption. They allowed 
its ghost to hover about the service-book, but on con- 
dition that it should neyer take substantial fornl again. 
1\ or can England be separated in any real sense froln 
the reformed States abroad. English, Dutch, French, 
Germans fought side by side for the liberties of I
urope, 
against an enemy which neither acknowledged nor ac- 
knowledges that there is any distinction beh'
een thenl. 
If England was in any way singled out, it was as the 
country where the Protestant heresy had taken ::;trong- 
est and deepest root. fIad Protestantism been trampled 
down in IIolland and Gerluany, the apostolic succession 
of her bishops ,vould not have sayed ]
ngland fronl the 
smile fate; and as a feature in the religious history of 
nlankind, the Refornlation everywhere nlust he con- 
sidered as one movement. If it ,,-as a good thing, all 
",-ho broke off from RODle shared the honour; if it ,vas 
an evil thing, all "
ere equally guilty. 
Are we then to believe that the Refornlation was an 
evil thing? Let us have a plain answer. If Dr Pusey 
will not tell us, ".e must appeal to general intelligence. 
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Looking at the deeds that were done in the sixteenth 
century, and at the men who did theIn-looking at the 
character of the leaders O"!l both sides, on the conditions 
of the struggle, and on the spirit in ,vhich the battle 
was fought out-can a doubt, ,ve ask, be fairlyenter- 
tained on which side the right was lying? A Catholic 
who has been bred up in the abnosphcre of his creed, 
who has learned history from Lingard and ....tudin, and 
whose later studies have been controlled by the Index, 
may entertain an unshaken faith ill the immaculate 
Church, which can err neither in judgnlcnt nor in 
action. A Howard or a Ker may cling to a cause for 
which his ancestors fought and suffered, ,vhich is iden- 
tified with the traditions of his family, which at one 
time was the cause of the aristocracy against the Reyo- 
lution. But when educated Protestants turn Romanists 
or Anglo-Catholics, and profess to hate the Reforma- 
tion, they imply that they regard Coligny as a rebel- 
lious schismatic, and Catherine de 
Iedici and hûr litter 
of hyæna cubs as on the side of providence and justice; 
they take part with a Duke of Alva against 'Villiam 
the Silent, ,vith 
Iary Stuart against Knox and l\Iur 
ray. ....t\nd such a phenomenon, we repeat, can only be 
eXplained by the system of instruction at our English 
Universities, where ,ve are taught accurately the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius, but where we never hear 
of the Act of Supremacy, and find it an open question 
whether Latimer was not a raving fanatic, and Cranmer 
a sycophant and a scoundrel. 
Let there be no mistake about this. Not only those 
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'vho are beeonling Catholics, but those alHo who arc 

etting the Church of England upon stilts, and praying 
for the reunion of Christendoln, must equally condC1nn 
the Reformation. They regard the Continental Pro- 
testant as a schislnatic, and his re,-olt from the Catholic 
Church as a crime. The .A.nglo-Catholics palliate the 

eparation of their own Church of l
ngland, on the plea. 
merely that it was kept proyidelltially frolH lapsing 
into heresy, and they do not care to cunceal their COl1- 
tenlpt and hate for the persons of the Reformers. Y ot, 
all this time, the so-called 'horrors of the J;'rellch 
Revolution' ,vere a IHcre bagatelle, a l11ere 8Ulll1ner 
show"er, by the 
ide of the atrocities conlnlitted in tho 
nalile of religion, and ,vith the sanction of the Catholic 
Church. 
The Jacobin Convention of 1793-4 lllay serve as a 
lllcasure to show how Inild arc the JHost ferocious of 
merc }nlJllan bcinp's when compared to an exasperated 
priésthoocl. By the September nlu:::;sacre, by the guil- 
lotine, by the fusillade at Lyons, and by the drowning's 
011 the Loire, five thousandlnen and \\'OUICn at the ubno
t 

uftcred a conlparatively easy death. l\Iultiply the five 
thon:-;and by ten, and you do not reach the number of 
tho:-;e ,vho ,yere lnurdcrecl in France alone in the two 
luouths of .\.ugust and f.;pptclnher. 157 2. 
"iftr thou- 
sancl F]<:mings ancl Gel'1l1<ln:-; are 
aid to 11ft,ye beeu 
hang-eel, burut, or buricd ali ve under Charles the FiftL. 
....\dd to tbi
 the long agony of the X ethcrlands in the 
revolt fr01n Philip, the Thirty Years' \\T ar in Gpl"lnany, 
the ever-recurring llia:-;
aCl'l'
 of the IIugul'uots, and 
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renlembcl' that the Catholic religion alone was at. the 
bottOlll of all thesC' horrors, that thp crusades against 
the rruguellot
 eSPècially, "
cre solenlnly sanctioned by . 
successive popes, and that no 'YOI'd of censurc ever issued 
froIn the ,:r atiean except in the brief interval:i ,vhen 
statesnlen and soldiers grew 'yeary of bloodshed, and 
looked for means to admit the heretics to grace. 
With this infernal businesg before men's eyes, it 
requires no common intellectual courage to believe that 
God was on the side of the people who did such things 
-to believe that lIe allo,ved IIis cause to be defended 
hy devil:-.;-while He pernlitted also good and brave 
TIlen, who had originally no sympathy with Protestant- 
ism, to be driven into it by the horrible fruits of thf\ 
old creed. 
If this be t.rue, then indeed, as an Oxford Professor 
tells us, OUT human conceptions of justice and goodness 
are no nleasure of ,,"hat those ,vords Inean when applied 
to God. Then indeed we are in worse case than if the 
throne of heaven ,vas enlpty, and ,ve had no Lord and 
Father there at all. ' I had rather be an atheist,' says 
Bacon, 'than believe in a god who devours his children' 
The blackest ogre in a Negro fetish is a benevolent 
angel conlpared to a god "Tho can be supposed to have 
sanctioned the maRsacre of St Bartholol11ew. 
It is an old story that III en make God after their 
own image. Their conception of hh nature reflects 
only their own passions. Theological fury in the six- 
teenth century turned human creatures into fiends, and 
they ill turll Inade God into a fiend al
(). The N (,0" 
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Oatholics of our own day, while thpy wIll not disclaim 
the God of Gregory XII!., hayo softened the outlines, 
but have failed to add to its dignity. The divinity of 
the Ritualistic imagination abandons the world and all 
its pursuits, cares nothing for the efforts of science to 
unfold the mysteries of the creation, or to remove the 
prilneval curse by the alnelioration of the condition of 
humanity-all these it leaves to the unconverted 111an. 
It takes delight in incense, and ceremonies, and fine 
churches, and an extended episcopate, and for the rc:-;t 
is occupied in its o\vn world, and in helping priests to 
work invisible miracles. The Evangelical, far nobler 
than these, yet embarrassed still with his doctrines of 
reprobation, forms a theory which has Rome line
1.1nents 
of superhulnan beauty, but unable to rid himself of the 
savage elmnent left behind by Calvin, offers us a Saviour 
at once all merciful and without merey-a Saviour 
whose pity will not reject the darkest sinner from His 
grace, yet to those w'hose perplexed nlinds cannot accept - 
as absolutely and exhaustively true the '::scheme of 
salvation' deals harder measure than the Holy Office of 

eville. The heretic, in the auto-da:fp, endured but a 
few Jl10Jnmlts of agony. The Calvinist preacher con- 
signs hinl ,vithout a shudder to an eternity of flames. 
Faith is the cry of all theologians, J3elieye ,vith us and 
you will be 
aved; refuse to believe and you are lost. 
Y ot they know nothing of what belief means. They 
dognlatizo but they fail to persuade, and they arc en- 
tangled in the old dilcJuma which faith alone can 
encounter and despise. 'Aut non vult toll ere maluln 
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aut nequit. Si non vult, non est bonus; si nequit, non 
est omnipotens.' 
In the present alienation of the higher intellect 
from religion it is ÏJnpossible to foresee how soon or 
fron1 what quarter any better order of thing
 is to be 
looked for. ,Ve spoke of an eddy in the 
tream, but 
there are' tides in the affairs of men' ,vhich run long 
and far. The phenmnena of Spirit-rapping sho\v us 
that the half-educated nlultitudes in England and 
.1tmerica are ready for any superstition. Scientific 
culture seems inclined to run after the v'Vill-o' -the-wisp 
of Positivisln; and as it is certain that ordinary persons 
\yill not live without a belief of sonle kincl, superstition 
has a fair field before it, and England, if not ]
uropc 
generally, may perhaps 'witness in the cOJlling century 
some great Catholic revival. It is a possibility ,vhich 
the decline of Protestantism compels us to conteJnplate, 
and it is Ulore easy to foresee the ultÏInate result than 
the means by 'W hich its returnin g infl nence can be 
effectually combated. Catholicisnl hws learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. It is tolerant no,v because its 
strength is broken. It has been fighting for bare 
existence, and its demands at present are satisfied with 
fair play. But let it once have a nnlllerical majority 
behind it and it will reclainl its old authority. It will 
again insist on controlling all departments ofkllo,vleàge. 
The principles on ,vhich it persecuted it still professes, 
and persecution will gro'wagain as naturally and neces- 
sarily us a seed in a congenial soil. Then it will once 
more C01ue in collision ,vith the secular intelligence 
VOl,. II. 12 
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,vhich now passes by it with disdain. The struggle 
ended in blood before; and it will end in blood again, 
with further results not difficult to anticipate. 
"T e are indulgIng, pC1'hap
, in visionary fears, but 
if experience shows that in the long run rea
on will 
prevail, it 
huws al
o that l'ea
on has a hard tight for 
it; and in the lniuds even ùf the nlost thoughtful rarely 
holds an undisputed cIupire. 'Ve expect no good froln 
the theory of hUlllan things with which III en of intellect 
at present content thml1selves. '\T e look for little satis- 
faction to our suuls fronl sciences \yhich are sati:sfied 
with phenulnena, or luuch good to our bodies froln social 
theories of utility-utility Illeaning tho gratification of 
the fiye senses in largest mea
ure by the greatest num- 
ber. 'Ve belieye that hUInan beings can only live and 
prosper together on the condition of the recognition of 
dllt!!, and duty has no meaning and uo sanction except 
as iUlplying responsibility to a power above and beyond 
hunulnity. A.B long as the tHoral force bequeathed to 
us by Christianity rClnains, the idea of obligation sur- 
yivcs in the conscipncp. The Ulost enlancipated philo- 
sopher is 8till don1Ìnatcd by its influence, and 111en 
continue substantially Christian
 while tbey believe 
thetnsch.es to be only B('nt halllitcs. 13ut th? feebleness 
of Protestanti
nl will do it:-o work of disintegration at 
last, and a social sy
t('m which has no religion left in 
it ,vill break down lik{' an Ulu't'Il1entcd areh. 
'Ye ha\ye no hope front thl'ologiDns, to whatever 
school they Inay belon o '. TIll'\' and all belonO'in g to 
. ., b. b 
thenl are given oyer to their own dreams, and they 
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cling to them \vith a passion proportionate to the weak- 
ness of their arguments. 
There is yet a hope-it is but a faint one-that the 
laity, \vho are neither diyines nor philosopherH, llWY 
t.ake the matter into their own hands, as they did at 
the Ileformat.Ïon. If Catholicisln can revive, far 11101'U 
111ay Protestantism revive, if only it can recover the 
S p irit \vhich O'j..1xe it birth. ReliO'ion 11lav \Tct be 
b b 
 
 

enaratcd from O l )inion, and b1'oug'ht back to life. For 

 
 
fixed opinions on questions beyond our reach, We' may 
yet exchange th9 certainties of hUHUlll duty; an(I no 
longer trusting pursel yes to so-called econornic Ilnv
, 
which are no more laws than it is a !tnv that an U11- 
"reeded Ü'arden becomes a wilderness of stin o'in O' nettle's 
b b b , 
we Inay place practical religion once 11lore on the throno 
of society. There mar lie before us a future of luora1 
progress \vhich will rival or eclipse our nlaterial splen- 
dour; or that nu1terial splendour itself nlay be destined 
to J)erish in revolution. "Thieh of these two fates lies 
now before us depends on the attitude of the English 
laity toward
 tbeological controversy in the presl'ut and 
t.he next generation. 
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D URING the last quarter of a century, nearly four 
n1Ïllion British subjcets-}
ngliHh, Irish, and Scot
 
-have become citizens, nlore or less prosperous, of the 
United States of ....\nlerlC'a. 'Ve ha.ve no present quarrel 
\vith the .Alnericans; w'e trust lllost hcartily that ,ve 
nlay never be involved in any quarrel with thel11; but 
undoubtedly from the day tbat they.becmne independ- 
ent of us, they became our rivals. They constitute the 
one great power \vhose interests and ,vhose pretensions 
conlpcte with our own, and in so far as the strcngth of 
nations depends on the nunlber of thriving nlCn and 
wonlen conlpo
ing them, the Unitcd States have becn 
Tnade btronger, the English enlpire "eaker, to the 
extent of those Illillions and the children growing of 
thenl. The process is btill continuing. EUligration 
renUUllS the only practical rClnedy for the evils of 
T reland. England and Scotland cuntain as IlHtny peuple 


1 Fraser':t JIagaz 'ue, J illluary, 1870 
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as in the present cundition of iu<lustry they can huld. 
The annual inerease of the population h'ls to be drafted 
off and disposed of elsewhere, and ,vhile the vast pro- 
portion of it continues to be directed on the shores of 
the Republic, tho:::,e who leave us, leave us for the I110st 
part resenting the indifference \vith which their loss is 
regarded. They part from us as froIn a hard step- 
nlother. They are exiles fronl a country \vhich was 
the honle of their birth; which they had no desire to 
leuye, but which dri yes thCln froln bel' at the alterna- 
tive of I'3tarva tiOll. 
England at the saIne tinle possesses dependencies of 
her o\\'n, not less extensive than the United States, not 
le
s rich in natural resources, not less able to provide 
for these expatriated 
\varrns, \vhere they would renlain 
attached to her Crown, where their well-being would 
be our well-being, their brains and arms our brains and 
arms, every acre which they could reclaim from the 
wilderness, so much added to English soil, and them- 
selves and their fanlilies fresh additions to our national 
stability. 
And yet we are told by politicians-by sonle directly 
in ,vords, by alnlost all in the apathy with which they 
stand by and look on-that the direction of our emigra- 
tion is of not the slightest consequence to us, that there 
is no single point in \vhich an emigrant who settles on 
the 
Iurray or the St Lawrence, is of more value to us 
than one who prefers the l\fississippi. In either case, 
if he does \vell for himself, he becomes a purcha ser of 
English goods, and in this capacity alone is he of use to 
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us. Our interest in hinI, so far as "'e acknowledge an 
interest, is that he should go \vbcl'eY
r he can better 
hilllself most rapidly, and COllSUJ1Ie the largest quantity 
of Engli::;h calico and hardware in his hou
ehold. It i
 
even argued tbat our colonies arp a burden to us, ftnd 
that the sooner they are cut adrift fronl us the better. 
They are, or ha '-0 been, denlonstratiyely loyal. They 
are proud of their ori gin, conscious of the yulue to 
theJllselvcs of being part of a great enlpire, and ,yilliug 
and eager to n.na a bonle for every industrious fmnily 
that we can spare. "r e ans"'er ÏJnpatiently tbat they 
are \yelCOlne to our people if our people choose to go to 
theIn, llut ,,,hether they go to theln or to .Alnel'icu, 
,yhother the c.olonies theIl1sel Y
S rmnaill uncleI' onr flag 
or pl'oclainl their iudependence or attach thcIl1selvcs to 
SOITIC other power, is a mattcr which conceru:-- then1- 
soh.cs entirely, and to us of profound illdiff
rellce. 
Such an attitude of a GOyernnlent towards its suh- 
ject:-; is so strange, so unexanlpled in the àistory of 
111allkind, that the nleaning of it deser'
es study if only 
as a political curiosity. The United States have jUit 
spent six hundred n1Ïllions of nloncr and half a nlillion 
liycs in preserving their national unity. The nus
ians, 
wben they find a pre

mre of population in 11'inland, 
load their 
hips of 'war ,vith as many as desire to 
cnligl'ate, and gi ye them hOIl1e:5 OIl the ..(\.111001' ri vcr. 
]
nglish subjects were once so prccious in the eyes uf 
our GoverJllnent, that \ve àid not aHo,,' thclU so uluch 
0::; a right to change their allegiance. 'Vhen ,ve look 
clown the enligrution table::; we find only the Gcnnans 
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who arc doing anything in tbe least rese1nbling ,,
hat 
,ve are doing, and the GenTIans cannot help themselves 
for they have no colonies. ..A.nlerica is not a rival of 
Gennany, and the strengthening of Anlerica threatent5 
no interest of any Gerlnan State. Had Prussia settle- 
ments in one hemisphere and France in another, do 'we 
suppose the Oourt of Berlin ,voldd see the peasants froln 
the Elbc and the Oder dcnationalize thenlselves without 
an effort to reclaÏln the]}l? No intelligent person will 
believe it. The Spaniards ancl French indeed parted 
with tens of thousands of their artisans to England 
during the ,val'S of religion, but. they did not part with 
them 'willingly, nor was the result of the experiment 
such as to ternpt. a repetition of it. It used to be con- 
sidered that the first of all duties in an English citizen 
,vas his duty to hi
 country. Ilis country in return 
'was bound to preseryc and care for hinl. ""'-hat change 
ha
 passed over us, that allegiance can llOW be shifted at 
pleasure like a suit of clothes? Is it fronl Rcnne prond 
consciousnes... of sUI)(,l'abnndant strength? ATe our 
arms so irresistible that we have no longEr an enemy to 
fear? Is our prosperity so overflo,ving and the con- 
tinuance of it so certain, that we can 
ow let it flow 
from us elsc,vhere because we can (.ontain no more? 
Our national arrogtlTIce will scarcely. prpsun1e so far? 
Is it that the great Powers of the world have furled 
their battle flags? T
 the parliament of 1uan on the 
way to be const.ituted, and is the rivalry of empires to 
be confined for the future to cOlllpetition in the arts of 
peace? Never at any period in the world's history was 
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so large a share of the profit
 of industry expcnded 
upon armies and Rnns. Is it so certain that we shall 
never be entangled again in the quarrels of the Con- 
tinent? Let the fresh engagelnents ::!n
nver, into ,vhich 
we have been cOlnpelled to enter, guaranteeing the 
independence of Dclgillnl. Let the fre
h Black S(\::! 
embarrasslnent answ('r, FruIn which ,ve have barely 
escaped \vith honour. Is it that the experience of the 
results of the elnigratioll to _\..lnerica. so far has been so 
satisfactory as to convince u
 that we have no occasion 
to interfere ,vith its direction? The Irish in .L.\.ustralia 
and N e\v Zealand are as well-disposed towards us as 
the rest of the colonists. The Irish in America are our 
bitterest enemies. The Irish vote will be given unan- 
imously for war ,vith us if at any tÏ1ne any qucstion 
between the two count ries becolnes critical, and their 
presence in Anleriea, and the influence which they are 
supposed to possess there, is the immediate cau
e of the 
present humour of Ireland itself. The Inillions ,vho 
fled from the famine carried with them the belief that 
it was England, \vhich, in one shape or other, ,vas the 
cause of their lnisery; that it was England which ,vas 
driving thenl from their home:-,. The land was theirs 
and ,ve had taken it fronl theIn, and therefore they 
,vere starving. It was their belief then. It is their 
belief no\v. Kine parts of it Inay be absurd, but ono 
part 1S rC'asona ble. 'Ve had 
uperseded Irish law and 
Irish methods of Inanagement by English law and 
Englisb nlethods of management. Landlords holding 
under our sy
tcm had allowed the population to out- 
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grow the legitimate resources of the country, because, 
while the potato lasted, subdivision increased their 
rents \vithout cost to themselves,. and then ,vhen the 
change ca.me, and the landlords' interests lay the other 
way, they said to their tenants, 'There is no room for 
you here; you are not wanted; you are an expense and 
a trouble to us; and you Illust go.' Their removal in 
itself \vas inevitable. In Jnany instances, perhaps in 
Illost, the cost of the renloyal was paid for theul; but 
they identified the systelll under which they suffered 
\vith English tyranny, and they went awa.y with hate 
in their hearts and curses on their lips. Those \vho 
went hated us because they were obliged to go. Those 
who stayed behind hate us because fathers have lost 
their sons and sisters brothers, and friends have been 
parted from friends. And no,v we have Fenianism 
upon us saying openly ,ve dare not put it down, for 
America will not allow us. 
"\Ve did not make the potato famine. We could 
not fight with nature, or alter the irreversible relation 
between land and food. Civilization brings with it 
always an overgrowth of people; for ciyilization means 
the policeTnan, and the policeJnan means that the 
natural increase of population shall not be held in 
check by murder and fighting and robbery. In all 
ranks families ha ye to learn to be separated. England 
suffers from it as much as Ireland, and does not com- 
plain. This is quite true. But if when the famine 
came we had said to the Irish peasants, 'Through no 
fault of yours a terrible calamity has fallen upon you; 
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th<:re are more of you living on the land than th(' land 
will support, and 'we tak(' blanlc to oursel Yes, for w'e 
ought (or those ",'ho by our means a.re placed above you 
ought) to have prevented the multiplication of you 
,,-here the decay of a single root Inight be your de- 
struction; when ,ye look back upon our luanagement 
of Ireland, ,,?e cannot acquit ourselves of being respon- 
sible for you; and therefore, as you must go away, we 
will give you land elsewhere; ,,?e ,vill take you there 
and settle you, and help you to live till you can main- 
tain your
elves,'-if we had saicl this, thore would have 
been at least a con
ciousness that ,ye had don0 our hest 
to soften their n1Îsfortllllos. The million that we rnight 
have sent to Canada or Au
tralia ,,"ould haye drawn 
after thenl the ]nillions that have followf'd. Our 
colonies ,vould have doubled their population, and there 
would have been no 1 ri
h vote in ...trnerica fo" party 
dClnagogues to flatter b
? threats of }:nglnnd, and liO 
F(\11 ianisrn at h 0111 e. 
\Ve are told that, Govcrnrnent has no busille
s ,yith 
(,lllig-ration; that cn1Ïgration, like ,,'ages, prices, and 
profits, nlu
t be left to settle itself, aceording to hrw
 of 
nature. Ilunlan things are a
 much goycrned by laws 
of nature as a farm or a g-arden, npither less nor nlore. 
If we cultiyate a field it will yield us corn or green 
crop
. The laws of nature win as assuredly oyergrow 
it with docks and ncttles if we lcave it to go\'crn it
clf. 
The settleIllcn t of Ulster under .TaBles 1. ww
 an :wt, of 
GOYCrnl1lcnt; yet it was thp only' Jncasure \rhich ever 
did g-ood to Ireland. The reIlloval of a n1Ïllion poor 
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creature::; to Canada and the est.ablishnlent of thelll 
thore, would have been under present circuIllstances 
considerably Illore easy. It \vas a question of money 
nlerely. To send theln to Canada. Jnight have cost, 
perhaps, as Bluch as the .A.byssinian ,val'. Had ,vp 
feared they nlight cross the border after all into the 
State
, and had preferred .Australia or the Cape for 
theIll, it 11light have cost a little Inor
, and it \Voult.! 
have probably turned out on the ,vhole a profitable 
invest.Jnent. Trad.e fullo,,'s the flag. 1Ve consider the 
.A.nlericans to be good Cu:stoIllers, but they iUlport only 
ten shillings' ,,,orth of our lnanufactures per head in 
proportion to the population. The iUlports of the ÅUs- 
tralian colonies are at the rate of lot. per head. 
English capital is locked up, or flowing away into 
Continental loans. The high rat.e of interest in Anlerica 
is due "wholly to the extent of lal1d there, which yields 
profits so enornlOUS and so certain when reclaimed and 
cultivated. ,y' e have the same resource in no less 
abundance. ,Ve ha\e land, we haye capital, ,ve have 
labour. Yet we seC1n to have neither the ability nor 
the desire to bring thOln together, and develop their 
results. "\Ve are told persistently by a powerful school 
of politicians, that the colonies as colonies are of no use 
to us, that we can look with entire indifference on their 
separation fronl us, and on their adoption of any future 
course "which nlay seem best to themselves. 
What is the meaning of so strange a conclusion? 
:\lany explanations can be given of it. There is a 
certain YagUf-
 eus1l1olJolitaniRlli growIng up alnong us. 
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Patrioti:sm is no Ion O'er recoo'uized as the :sunI'elfi(' 
b 0 r 
virtue ,vhich once it was belieyetl to be. '111'cjudice in 
favour of England,' that proud belieÎ in Englancl which 
rnade men ready to sacrifice theIl1scl Yes and all be- 
longing to them in the interests of their country, is 
obsolete and out of fashion. It is not unCOillIllon to 
hear Liberal politicians express an opinion without 
luuch regret, that England has had its day; that her 
fighting days are over; that, like tbe old Té111éraire, 
she has nothing now to look for but to Le tow'cd into 
her last resting-place; that a Lundred years hence her 
greate
t achie'gemcnt ,vill be considered to be having 
given birth to ....\..mel'ica. .A 1llore respectable theory is 
that we are 
till sufficient for oursel \"e:-\, that we ha ye 
enormous resources yet undcyeloped at home if Govern- 
ment will but let the people alone and leave trade and 
manufacture to take th('ir course. There is the over- 
work of public n1en, who catch gladly at an cxcuse for 
shaking off unnecessary trouble. A.Bel there is the 
constitution of the Colonial OfHce, which undoubtedly 
has shown itself incapable of 1uanaging effectiyely our 
distant dependencies, the chiefs of the colonial as of an 
other deparhuents being selected not for special ac- 
quaintance ,,,ith the subject, but for the convenience 
of political parties, being changed repeatedly with 
changes of Government, and being unable therefore to 
carry out a consistent policy, or eyen to gain intelligent 
insight 
nto their business. ...\.gain, there has been an 
impression that in case of war the colonies would be an 
eJllLarra
sment to us; that Canada að long as it is ours 
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is a possible cause of quarrel with the United States: 
and that if we \vere quit of it we should be at once in 
less danger of war, and if war came should be better 
able to defend ourselves. 
On the whole, however, there are t\,rù main causes 
underlying the rest which beyond all others ha.ve 
alienated public opinion fronl our colonies generally, 
and have created that general apathy of which the 
attitude of stateslnen is but a symbol. 
The first is the position recently assumed towards 
us by SOlne of the colonies themselves; the second an 
opinion deliberately conceived on the political situation 
of England and on the future which we should an- 
ticipate and labour for. The colonies no longer answer 
the purposes for \vhich, when originally founded, 've 
nlade theIn useful. ",'Then the States of the Union 
were British province
, 've sent there not so much our 
surplus population as those whose presence anlong us 
was inconvenient, our felons, rebels, and political and 
religious refugees. As they prospered, we made theIn 
Irofitable to U
. They '''"ere the chief markets for our 
African Negro trade, and we paid no attention to their 
objections to slavery. 'Ve ,vent on to tax them. They 
revolted and were lost to us. ",Ve supplied their 
places. In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and elsewhere, \ve possessed ourselves 
of territories as valuable as those which had separated 
from us. In the
è places, or in some of them, so long 
as they would allo,v us, ,ve continued to dispose of our 
conviets. Taught by experience we avoide<l OUY pa:.
t 
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faults-we avoided tbem, that iR, in the identical form 
for which we had paid so dearly-but so Ülr as we darcd 
we still administered their interest
 for our O\vn con- 
\'enlonce. "\Ve held their patronage, we di:-:posed of 
their \\-aste land
, we bccrLllle iuyol \'cel in endless dis- 
putes 'with thmn, and this too caIne to an end. Thcy 
refused to be deIlloralized by our felons: we sublnitted 
and !i:ept thcIll to oUl'seh'es. Thpy elaÏIned their lands, 
v; e abandoned theIn. They desired to fill their public 
offices \\'ith their own people: we parted with what had 
been an agreeable proyision for younger brothers or poli- 
tical partisans. 'Ye surrendcred all the priyilege
 whieh 
had been im]nediately profitable; and finally, to close 
all disputes, we left theIn to govern thenlselves in 
,vhatever way seemed good to theIn. 'Vega ve thelu 
constitutiolls on the broadest basis which popular philo- 
sophers recolll1nended. "\Ve lilnited onr rights ovpr 
thmn to the continuance of the titular ßovereignty of 
the Cro\vn, to the 1101uination of a Goyernor whose 
powers were controlled by the local legislature; and 
we maintained regilnents {Hnong thelll to fight their 
battles when they fell into trouble with their neigh- 
banI's. The ad \'antage now was all on their 
ide. 
They becanle a weight upon the Engli:-.h taxpayer. 
They 1'f\lieyed us of our eInigrants, such of them as they 
could 
)"et , but .L\.merica \niS ready t.o take our cmi- 
o "' 
grants and to a
k nothing of us in ref urn. Their 
Governments, the l'reation of uni ver
al sbffrugc, en1- 
broiled us in wars, put,tjng us to expcnsp in defence of 
proceedings which we Ill'Í1 hl'r ad. \'i
l'd liO)" approved. 
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The Canadians, while they expected us to protect them 
against the United States, leyied duties on English 
Inanufactures for their own revenues. Relations such 
as these could not and cannot continue, and English 
politicians living from band to mouth, and. courting 
popularity by anxiety for I
nglish pockets, ha ve de- 
clined to subsidi7.e the colonies further, or relieve them 
of expenses or duties which they can discharge for 
themselve
. 'Ve haye told the New Zealanders that if 
they covet the l\Iaori::;' lands, they lnust raise troops of 
their own to take thmll. "r e ha \
e said generally that 
we ,vill not undertake the defence of the colonies 
except in wars of our own Inaking, and that if the 
colonies do not like the conditions they are welcome to 
sever the connection. 
Undoubtedly there is llluch in this way of putting 
the case ,vhich is prinzâ facie reasonable. The colonies 
are offended. They declare thelllselyes ardently attached 
to England. They say they are proud of belonging to 
us, and they call on England to reciprocate their 
affection, and they are astonished and hurt at what they 
regard as an injurious return. Rejectedloye, they tell 
us, curdles into enIllity. .A distinguished Australian 
reminds us that the Alabama quarrel is eypn no,vem- 
bittered by a relnenlbranee of the tea duties. "r e ask 
,vith wonder ".bat 1)os
ible res(\mblance can be found 
.L 
bet,veen taxing colonies against their "Till and leaying 
them to the absolute disposul of their own fortunes. 
Still the colonies are not sati
.;fied. They fail in any ,yay 
to answer the argument, unlc8s by reproaching us tor 
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being blind to what they conceive to be our own 
interests, but there is a rankling feeling of injustice 
sOInewhere. They make COilllllon ca.use\vith one another, 
Australia :akes up the 'V"rongs of N e\v Zcaland, and both 
resent the frankness ,vith "which we di8cu
s a probable 
separation of Canada. If they have to leave us in their 
present humour they hint that they can no longer be 
our friends. Affection cannot subside into indifference. 
The spretæ injuria formre festers into ill \vill. 
"'Then there are differences of this kind the right is 
seldom wholly on one side. Taken literally, nothing 
can be more unlike than our past conduct to Anlcrica, 
and our present attitude towards K ew Zealand. Yet 
situations never exactly repeat tbemselyes, and the SaInc 
spirit nlay exhibit itself in l110re fOrIUS than one. In 
our present relations ,,?ith our colonies as well as in our 
past we are charged with considering or having con- 
sidered nothing but our own iUlInediate interest. It is 
true that we have never yet aeknowledged that the 
colonies are of 1110re than external 1110Ulent to us. Till 
nO\f", and especially 
illce the establi
hnlent of FI"ce 
Trade, there ha.s been rOO1Jl in Rngland it
elf for the 
expansion of the peuple. The colonic::) see or think tlwy 
see that "'e have gone as far as ,,'e can go that way; 
they consider thclllselves infinitely inlpol't ant to us, and 
our detennincd blindne
s adds point to the offence. 'V c 
taÀcd :y ew T
ngland, they say, for our own cunvenicnce ; 
for the same reuson, and cqual1y unwisely, we a.re 
throwing off' then1. ",.. e made u
e of them, ,,"hile they 
left us their patronage and consented to be convict 
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stations; when ,ve cannot use thenl any l110re III this 
,vay we bid then) go about their business, although they 
are Englishnlen like our
eJ Yes, as if I
nglishIJlen Inigh t 
be told prudently that if they had real or iruagilH'd 
grienulces we did not "'Hnt thenl, and that they were 
free to change their allegiance. Interest, however, is 
not the only bond by which nations are held toget.her. 
Patriotislll may be sentilnentalislu, but it is a senti- 
Inentalisln nevertheless which lies at the root of every 
powel'fulnationality, and has be<:\l1 the principle of its 
coherence and its growth. Our practical differences 
,vith the colonies would have been found easy to set 
right had there been a real desire to adjust them, but 
,ve have not recognized their attachment to us as of 
serious cOllseq nence. ".,.. e lost the North Aluerican 
States. The "
orld thought that we were ruined, and 
,ve found ourselves as strong as before. "T e have come 
to believe that we are sufficient for ourselves, that ,ve 
can keep our Indian eUlpirc and maintain our rank 
anlong other nations out of tho resources of our own 
two islands. "\Ve imagine that all which our colonists 
can do for us is to become purchasers of our Inanufac- 
tures, and whether dependent or independent they will 
need equally shirts and blankets and Sheffield and 
Birnlingharn hard,vare. 
The England of the future as pictured in the 
imagination of the sanguine Liberal statesman is to be 
the enlporiunl of the world's trade, and an enormous 
workshop for all nlankind. ,Vith supplies of the best 
iron or coal, which if not inexhaustible will last our 
VOJ.. II. 13 
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tinle nnd our children's and grand-children's, with the 
fo'pecial aptitude of the }:ng1i
h nt once for mechanical 
art and for n::rvigation, ,ve con
id('r that ,ve can defy 
competition, and Jnultiply indefinitely our mills and 
furnaces and ships. OUf great cities are to grow 
greater; there is no vi:Úble lin1Ît to the development of 
our Inanufactures: ,,'e can rely upon thenl with con- 
fidence to supply a population far larger than \ye have 
at present. Our exports in J 862 ,yore more than double 
,,,hat 'we exported in 1842. The
" DUty have doubl('d 
again twenty years hence, and once more hy the end of 
the century. Civilization spreads ,,,ith railroad speed; 
each year opens ne,v Jl1arkets to us; and with the 
special advantages which no other nation combines ill 
equal TIleaSUre ,ve imagine that '\
e have nothing to 
fear. Trade Jl1ay occasionally fluctuate. There Jllay 
be years ,vhen our pro
perity 111ay 8('e]11 arrested or even 
threaten a decline-but in all in:"\tance
 such partial 
checks have been followed by a splendid rebound. The 
tide is still flo,ving in our favour, and "re see no reason 
to fear that English cOlnmercial enterprise in any 
direction \vhateyer is approaching its lÌ1nit
. Confident 
in ourselves 've have thus looked ,vith indifference on 
our dependencies in other continents, or on the opposite 
side of the globe. If they prefer to adhere to us ,ve 
do not propose to drive them off. If they "rish to lease 
us ,ve are prepared neither to resist nor ren10nstrate. 
'Ve make thCIn understand that whether they go or 

tay they are masters of their o,vn fortunes. They are 
'practically se1f-goy<.'rned, and with sclf-goyernlnent 
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they must accept its responsibilities; aboye all thing
, 
they must make no demands on the heavily-burdened 
English tax-payers. 
The first question to be asked about all this i
, 
,vhe.ther our confidence is justified; whether the late 
rate of increase in our trade is really likely to continue. 
There are sYlnptoms ,vhich suggest, if not fear, yet at 
least misgi ving. Success in trade on so great a scale 
depends on more than natural advantages: it depends 
on the use that is nlade of them: it depends on our 
reputation for honesty; and English reputation, it is 
needless to say, is not ,vhat it used to be. The rage tG 
become rich has infected all classes. Railway companie
_ 
banking c01npanies) 50int-stock trading companies have, 
,vithin these fe,v last years, fallen to shameful wreck, 
dragging thousands of families down to ruin. The 
investigation into the causes of these failures has 
brought out transactions ,vhich make ordinary people 
usk ,vhither English honesty hus gone. Yet there hus 
been no adequate punishment of the principal offenders, 
nor does any punishment seem likely to be arrived at. 
The silk trade is said to be in a bad ,vay, and the fault 
is laid on the French treaty. It was shown a year or 
hvo since, that fifty per cent. of helnp wa
 worked up 
into English silk. l\lay not this too have had some.. 
thing to do with the decline? It was proved, in the 
'Lancet,' after a series of elaborate investigations, that 
the smaller retail trade throughout the country was 
soaked with falsehood through and ihrough. Scarcely 
one article was sold in the shops frequented by the 
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poor, which was really tbe thing ,vhich it pretendeJ to 
he. I
ast year there wa
 an outcry about adu1teratio1l 
and fabl"' wl'ights an<l1l1Casu},f's: attcntion was called to 
the subject in the Jlouse of C01l1l110nS by Lord Eustace 
Cccil; and perhaps, of all the 11lural SyulptOJns of thp 
agc, the Illost signiti
allt is the answer which ,vas gi'"C'll 
Þn that occasion by the President of the Board of 
Trade. The poor were and are tbe chief sufferers by 
fraud of thi::, kind. :\11' Bright has risen to distinct ion 
åS the poor man's friend; and thoge and the analogous 
cOJnplaints, with the general approbation of the great 
Liberal party, he treated with iU1patient ridicule. lIe 

poke of adulteration as a natural con
equence of COln- 
petition. lIe re:sisted inquiry. '_tdulteration,' he 
said, , arises froJn the very great, aud pcrhaps inevitable, 
competition in business, and to a large cxtent it is pru- 
moted by the ignorance of custmncl's.' lIe looked for 
a rmllcdy in education, ,vhich would enable the poor to 
take care of thenu
elves. 'The Ilome Secretary nlight 
ns ,vC'U bave said that burglary was an inovitable con- 
sequence of the institution of property, that it ,vas plO- 
Illoted by the ,,"cakuc:-:s aud cowardice of householdcrs, 
and that he hoped it would be checkEd by a general 
po
:-;es
ion of revolvers and increasing skill in the u
e of 
thcn1. If the Liberal party ,,"ill not adn1Ìt the parallel, 
it is because they haye lo:-;t thp power of regarding 
swindling as a crÏ1ne. If I buy ,yhat professes to be u 
silk uInbrclla aud I tjnd Jlly
elf in pos::;e::;::;ion of an 
u1l1brella ,yhich i
 two parts hCInp, I :In} a:s Tuuch robbed 
us if a thief had l)ickcd IllY po
ket. I a111 told that I 
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JTIllst take care of myself; that it is not the business of 
Governl11ent to sa\?e me from making a bad bargain. 
'.Vhat is the business of Government? If caccal emptor 
is to be the rule, then ,vhy not carcat xÙt!or ? "Vhy t
le 
expense of maintaining a police? }Iany fine qualiti{'s 
are developed in Hlen-courage, prudence, readiness, 
presence of mind, dexterity, and forethought-if thcy 
are left to defend for themselves t.heir persons and their 
purses. 1\1 I' Bright's reply to Lord Eustace Cecil will 
not have ten.ded to relTIOye the misgivings ,vith which 
foreign purchasers are watching the syn1ptOJnS of Eng- 
li
h cOJ1unercial morality. 
Once ll10re: do 've see our way so clearly through tbo 
growing p
rils from the trades' unions? 1v'" e are told 
on all sides that English manufacturers cannot hold 
their ground against foreign c01l1petitors if the unions 
are to dictate the 'wages at which the urtisans arc to 
work. Our n10nopoly of trade depends on our powers 
to undersell the foreigner in his own Inarket: a very 
slight ll1argin nHtl
es the difference. If the dictation of 
the unions is all(H,-ed to destroy that nutrgin by insist- 
ing on an adyanC'Ð with the revival of demand, the 
nlanufacturer's profits are eaten up. IIis occupation 
passes from hinl to countries ,vhere men and nlasters 
can ,york together 011 ternlS more satisfactory to both 
of then1. lIas the solution of the problenl been found 
so easy? Has the faintest ray of light as yet been 
thrown upon it? The unions and the nUlster employers 
are in a state of war, either open or at best suspended; 
and war is the most ,vasteful and ruinous of all ll1eans 
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by ,vhich human differences can be adjusted. Every 
strike is a batth...
a battle which detel'lnines nothing- 
in which there is no glory to be gained and no victory 
to be "on which does not widen the breach more irre- 
parably, while the destruction of property and the 
resulting ruin and devastation are iUlnlediate and incal- 
culable. 'Vhere is there a sign that labour and capital 
are beginning to see their way to a reconciliation? 
Political eeonolllY i
 powerle::,s; and the stateslnall who 
relies for the stability and progress of 
:ngland on an 
indefinite expansion of trade, 111ust either possess au 
insight marvellously deeper than that of COllllnon 
lllortals, or Illust have faith in econolnic principles in 
which, for our part, 'we are unable to share. 
But let us grant his conclusions. Suppose these 
difficulties overCOllle; suppo
'e l\[anehester, Liverpool, 
and G lasgo"r s\\rollen till they ha \ e each a n1Ïllion in- 
habitants; suppose Lancashire a univer
al workshop- 
a hundred thousand chim)l(;'y
, the church spirl:}s of the 
commercial creed, vomiting their sllloke into the new 
black heaven 
pread above them; Lancashire calico 
unci Y úrkðhire ".oollell clothing eyery bare back in 
...\..sia; the knives and forks of I
urope supplied frolli 
Sheffield; and Stafford
hire furnishing iron for the 
railways of four contin(,llt
. l.et Sir Sanulcl Bäker 
COllYCrt the interior of ...\.frica into an enOl'lllOUS cotton- 
iicld, and the Xile becullie a. highway, t.hrough which 
fi ve Inillion bales ::;Lall annually make their way into 
the 
lerscy. Let Londou expand to twice its present 
uu \\ iclòy size, its lllClldicallcy and Inisery be ab::;orùeù, 
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and the ,varehouses on the ThaInes beeome the Clll- 
porium in which the produce of the world is absorbed 
and again dispersed among mankind. I.Jet the most 
sanguine dreaDl of the most enthusiastic political econo- 
Inist be realized. Let us imagine our people so en- 
lightened by education as to understand and act upon 
the policy of honesty; harmony be established bebveen 
employers and employed on an enlightened recognition 
of their mutual interests; adulteration be thought as 
wicked as adultery, ê;lnd the English brand on steel and 
calico once more accepted as a passport for excellence. 
rlet us lllake an effort of Î1nagination and concede that 
all this DUlY be-,velI, and ,vhat then? 
For a certain cla&s of people-for the great mer- 
chants, great bankers, great shopkeepers, great manu- 
facturers, whose business is to make money, ,,,hose whole 
thoughts are set on Inaking money and enjoying the 
luxuries which Inoney can conunand-no doubt, it ,vonId 
be a very fine world. Those ,vho are now rich ,,,ould 
grow richer; 'wealth in the modern sense of it ,vould be 
enormously increased-suburban palaces ,vonld nlul- 
tiply, and conservatories and gardens, and further off 
the parks and pheasant preserves. Land 'would con- 
tinue to rise in value, and become nlore and nlore tbe 
privilege of those who could afford the luxury of o,vn- 
ing it. }1'roHl these classes we hear already a protest 
against emigration. Keep our people at hOlne, they 
/Say: ,ye shall ,vant therll ,,,hen trade revives. There 
may be no work for thenl at present. Their wives and 
little ones may be starying w'ith cold and hunçrer. They 
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))}ay hp roan1Ìng the :stn\et
 in yagrancy, crowding tho 
ca
ual "
ards or be.;;ieging the door
.of the poor-houses; 
but still kt:pp thelll-all will be w('ll by and by. ::\Iean- 
tinle let. the poor-ratp ri

; h,t the 
;lnall hOllseholder 
in 'Yhite
hapel, hin1seIf I'truggling J11anful1y for inde- 
lwndence on the yergo of beggary, pay six bhillings in 
the pound to feed his neighbour ,,-ho has sunk below 
tho line. The tide will turn; labour win soon be in 
d(,lnand ngain. Our profits will COIne hack to W
, and 
the ","Yhitechapel householder nlny con
ole hinu;;;elf with 
the certainty that his six shillings ,,-ill sink nguin to 
th!'ee 
But these classes, powerful thongh they nUlY be, and 
in ParliuInent a great deal too powerful, are not the 
people of England; they are not. n twentieth, they are 
not a hundredth part of it: and ,,-hat sort of future is 
it to which under the present hypothesis the nirrcty- 
nino arc to look forward:- Tho greatne
s of a IHltioIl 
df'pend
 upon the mpn wh01H it can 1reod and rear. 
The prosperity of it depend:; upon its strength, and if 
Jnen are Racrificed to money, the mOlH\

 will not be lùng 
in following them. Iro,\
 is the further develo}>IHent of 
England along the road on which it has been trayelling 
at such a rate for 1110 last twenty years likdy to affect 
the great nlass of the inhabitants of this i!-']nnd r "r e 
haye conquered our pr('
{\nt pn
ition becauf'c the :Engli
h 
are a. race. of unusual 'vigour both of body and nlincl- 
industrious, energetic, ingenious, capable of great 
Jnu
cular exertion, and ren1arkable alonO' with it for 
o 
equally great personal courage. If ,ve are to pre
ervo 
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our place we must preserve the qualities which ,von it. 
"Tithout thclll all the gold in the planet ,vill not savo 
us. (lold will re111ain only,vith those who are strong 
enough to hold it: and unless these qualities depend on 
conditions which cannot be calculated, and which there- 
fore need not bo considered, the statesn1an who attends 
only to ,vbat he calls the production of wealth forgets 
the most irnportant half of tho problem which he has 
to sol Ye. 
Under t.he condition
 ,vhich I bave supposed, 
England ,vould become, still n10re than it is at present, 
a country of enormous cities. The industry on ,vhich 
its prosperity is to depend can only be carried on whero 
large nW.lSses of people nro congregated together, and 
the tendency already vÍf::,ible to,vards a diminution of 
the a3Ticultural population 'would become increasingly 
act.iye. IJflTge estatcs are fast devouring srnall estatcs; 
largo farn1s, slllall farms; and tbis process will continue. 
Eyery economist. knows that it must be so. 
Iachinery 
will supersede hunH
n hands. Cattle breeding, as cc.us- 
ing loss expendit.ure in ".ages, 'v ill drive out tillage. 
A single herdsman or a single engineer will take th(' 
place of ten or t,yenty of the old farm labourers. Land 
will rise in value. Such labourers as remain B1ay be 
bettcr paid. Such as are forced into the to,vns may 
earn five shillings where they now earn three; but as 
a class the village populations win dwindle away. 

Even no,,", 'while the increase has been so great else- 
where, their nnmber remains stationary. The causes 
no,v at ,,'ork will be Il10re and more operative. The 
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people of .England ,viII be a. to\vn-bred people. Tho 
country ,vill be the luxury of the rich. 
N ow it is against all experience that any nation 
can long relnain gre
t which does not pos
ess, or hay- 
ing onCe possessed has lost, a hardy and abundant 
pcasantry. .....\.thens lost her dependencies, and in two 
generations the sun of ...1.thens had bet. The armies 
,vhich n1ade the strength of the Itolnan republic \vere 
cOluposed of the slnall freeholders of LatiuIll and after- 
wards of Italy. ,Vhell nOllle becalne an empire, the 
freeholder dis.l.ppeared; tho great fan1ilics bought up 
the soil and cultivated it ,vith slaves, and the decline 
and fall followed by inovitable con
equence. Tyro, 
Carthage, or if thes
 antiquated precedents are to pass 
for nothing, Venice, Genoa, 
'lorence, and afterwards 
the Lo\v Countries, had their periods of commercial 
splendour. But their greatness was founded 011 
and. 
They had wealth, but they had no rank and file of 
eouptry-bred men tQ fall back upon, and they 
unk as 
they had risen. In the American ciyil war the enthu- 
siastic cl<:rks and 8hop- boys fronI the eastern cities were 
blown in pieces by the Virginian rificll1en. Ilad there 
Leen no we:sterll fanners to fight the bouth ,,-ith men of 
their own sort, and better than th(:D1selves, the star 
banner of the Confederacy would ::;ti11 bo flying 0\ or 
Richlnolld. The life of 
ities Ll'ing
 with it certain 
phYðical consequcnces, fur \\ hi
h nu antidute and 110 
pre\ entive has yet been di

oYered. 'V hell vast 
nun1Lers of' people arc crowded together, the air they 
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breathe becomes impure, the ,vater polluted. The hours 
of ,vork are unhealthy, occupation passed largely ,vithill 
door
 thins the blood and wastes the muscles and creates 
a craving for drink, which reacts again as poison. Tho 
town child rarely sees the sunshine; and light, it is 
well known, is one of the chief feeders of life. 'Vhat 
is worse, he rarely or never tastes fresh ulÎlk or butter; 
ur even bread which is uubewitehed. The rate of 1110r.. 
tality Iliay not be lJcrceptibly affected. The Boltun 
operati ve Iliay Ii ye as long as his br.other on the moors, 
Lut thougL bred originally perhaps in the same country 
hOlne he has not the san1e bone and stature, and the 
contrast bet,veen the children and grandchildren ,v:iU 
bc increasingly marked. ...lny one ,vho cares to observe 
a gathering of operatives in I.Jceds or Bradford and \'tyiH 
walk afterwards through Beverley on a market day. 
will see hvo groups w hieh, (,oulp
u'ing man to man, are 
Eke pigmies beside giants. .L.t hundred labourers from 
the ,voIds ,vould be a match for a thousand weavers. 
The tailur confined to his shop-board has been called 
the ninth part of a Ulan. There is nothing special in 
the tailor's ,vork so to fi'actionize him beyond other in- 
door trades. "r e shall be breeding up a nation of 
tailors. In the great engine factories and iron works 
we see large sinewy Inen, but they are invariably coun- 
try born. Their children dwindle as if a blight ,vas on 
thelu. ....lrtisun::; and operativGs of dll sort
 who work 
in confinmuent are so exhausted at the end of their day's 
labour that the temptations of the drink-shop are irre- 
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sistible. ..A.s towns grow di'ullkenneRs growR, and with 
drunkenlleRs COUles din1ini
hed stmnina and phYRieal 
decrepi tude. 
The sunlS spent by Engli:,h town operatives on gin 
and beer nlore than equals a second revenue; ,vhile 
èyery shilling swilled a,yay iR RO much taken fronl the 
food and clothes of thcir children. In the country 
villages, habits of life are different; the landlord can 
use his authority to renlove or din1Îl1ish tmnptation; 
but restraint in to'VI1S is with general conse-nt regarded 
as in1possible; no parish board. no gOyerllIl1ent dares 
interfere; education, religion, philanthropic persuasion 
are equally powerIes
, and the rate of consulnption of, 
intoxicating liquors (usually at present poisonous a
 
well as intoxicating), in proportion to the population, 
increases every year. The conditions under which the 
town operati \?e works all encourage a reckless tplldl'Iley : 
IJlauy occupations arc then1
l
h'cs deadly, alHI the cry Ü; 
for a short life and a Inerry one. F:nlploynlcnt at best 
i:-; fitful. The factory hand is generally perhapR earn- 
ing overflowing wages. Then bad tinles ('OIne, and he 
,vorks but thr('e days a week, or four, or none. lIe is 
iInprovident in his abundance. Iris hand to Inouth 
existence is unfnvourable to the formation of habite;; of 
prudence. As a rule, he savcs littlp, and the little is 
soon gone. The furniture goes to 1he p
n'n
hop, and 
then comes ,vant and starvation; and any Rhilling that 
be can earn he carrieR to the gin-palace, where he cnn 
forget the bunger-stricken fnres whicb he has left at 
hon1e. IIis own fault, it is said; but when particular 
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tendencies sho,v then1selyes uniformly in particular 
bodies of men, there n1ust be causes at work to account 
for thenl. And besides drunkenncss there are other 
vices and other disca::-;c
, not peculiar to towns, perhapF;, 
but especially virulent and deadly there, wnich tend 
equally to corrupt the blood and weaken the constitu- 
tion. Every great city becomes a moral cesspool, into 
which profligacy has a tendency to drain, and where, 
being shut out frmn light, it is amenable to no control. 
The educated and the ,veal thy live apart in their own 
streets and squares. The upper half of the wodd knows 
nothing of the under, nor the under of the upper. In 
the village the squire and parson at least know ,vhat is 
going on, and can use authority over the worst excesses; 
where D1en are gathered in nlultitudes it is inlpossible. 
Disease and demoralization go hand in hand undermin- 
ing and debilitating the physical strength, and over- 
civilization creates in its own breast t.
e sores which 
will one day kill it. 
I ha,Te spoken of the effect of nlodern city life upon 
the body: it ,vould be easy "
erc it likely to be of any 
service to say nlore of its effect upon the mind. In 
those past generations, when the English character 
was Inoulding itself, there ,,'as a yirtue specially recog- 
nized among us called content. ""\Ve were a people who 
liyed 111uch by custom. ...A..s the father lived, the son 
lived; he ,vas proud of maintaining the traditions and 
habits of his fanlily, and he remained in the same posi- 
tion of life without aspiring to rise from it. The saIne 
ftunily continued in the same farm, neither adding to 
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it
 acres nor diminishing theln. Shop, factory, and 
,,'arehouse "Terf' handecl dow'n ,vith the same stationary 
character, yielding ('on
tant hut TIloderate profits, to 
".hich the habit
 of life 'ver{' adjust{'cl. Sati
fìeà with 
the share of this 'world'
 goods which his situation in 
life assig-ned to hiln, the frad{'sn1an a
pired no higher, 
endeayouring only in the "'ord,, of the antiquated cate- 
chism, 'to do his duty in that state of life to ,,,hich it 
Lad pl{'ased God to call bin1.' Throughout the country 
there ".a
 an ordered, Jl1oderatc, and tClnperatc con- 
tentedness, energetic-but energetic 11101'e in doing "rell 
the ,york that ".a8 to be done, than in 'bettering' this 
or that person's condition in life. Smnething of this 
lingers yet among- old-fashioned people in holes ancI 
corners of England; but it is alien both to the principle
 
and the telnper of the nc,v era. To pu
h on, to clinlb 
yigorously on the slippery steps of the social ladder, to 
raise oursel,Tes one step or more out of the rank of life 
in ,vhich ,ye ,vere born, is no,y cOl1yerted into a du1y. 
It i
 the condition under ,,'Lich each of us plays ]li
 
proper part as a factor in the general progress. The 
!nore cOJnmercial prosperity incr('a
es, the l110re ulli- 
yersal such a habit of nlincl becoJncs. It is the first 
element of success in the conrRe to ,,,hich the country 
cseeIns to be comn1itting itself. There must be no rest, 
no standing still, no pausing to take breath. The sta- 
bility of such a syst0nl d0pcnòs, like t]}e boy's top, on 
the rapidity- of its Rpeed. To stop is to fall; to slacken 
spe0d iç; to be oTertaken by our rivals. "',... e are 'whirled 
ulong in 1he breathless race of competition. The 
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Inotion becomes faster and faster, and the JIlan mu
t be 
unlike anything w'hich tho experience of humanity 
gives us a right to hope for, 'who can either retain hi
 
conscience, or anyone of the nobler qualities, in so wild 
a career. 
Is such a state of things a ,vholesome one? IR it 
politically safe? Is it morally tolerable? Is it not 
certain for one thing that a conlpetition, of ,vhich })rofit 
is the first object, will breed dishonesty as carrion breeds 
",orms? J\Iuch of it is certain to continue, unless Eng- 
land collapses altogether. Nothing but absolute failure 
,,
ill check the gro,vth of rnanufactures among us; hut 
it is absolutely necessary that the ,vhole ,veight of the 
commonwealth should be tbro"
n upon trade? Is there 
no second or steadier basis to be found any,vhere? I 
cannot n1yself contemplate the enclosure of the English 
nation ,vithin these islands ,vith an increasing Jnanu- 
facturing population, and not feel a misgiving that "'
e 
shall fail in securing even those material objects to 
which our other prospects are to be sacrificed. ""r e 

hall not be contented to sink into a second place. A 
gro"
th of population we must have to keep pace ,vith 
the nations round us; and unless we can breed up part 
of our people in occupations more healthy for mind or 
body than can be found in the coal-pit and 'workshop- 
unless we preserve in sufficient numbers the purity and 
yigour of our race-if ,ve trust ent.irely to the expan- 
sion of towns, ,ve are sacrificing to immediate and mean 
tE'lnptations the stability of the empire which ,ve have 
inherited. 
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If we are to take ho
tages of the futuro we require 
an agricultural population indepondent of anù beside 
t he towns. 'Ve have nu longer land enough in England 
couuuensurate ,vith our present dinlcnsions, and the land 
that we have lies under conditions which only a 1'OYOlll-- 
tion can again divide mllong sInall cultiv-ators. A con- 
vuhion which would break up the great estates ,vould 
dtsiroy the entire constitution. It is nut the la,y uf 
the land, it is not custoln, it is not the pride of falllily, 
which causes the agglolneration. It is an econOIuic 
la\v ,vhich legislation can no 11lore alter than it can alter 
the law of gravity. 
The problem is a perfectly silnple one. Uther 
nations, once less powerful or not more powcrful than 
ourselves, are growing in f::\trength and nUlnbers, and 
,ve too nlust grow if 'va intend to rcnlain on a level 
with thC111. IIere at honle we have no roanl to gro,v 
except by the expansion of to,vn
 which are already 
oycrgrown, ,,,,hich we know not certainly that we call 
expand. If we succeed it can be only under conditions 
unfavourable and probably destructive to the physical 
constitutiun of our people, and our grcatne
s ,viII be 
held by a tenure which in the nature of thing
 nlust 
becolne nlore and more precarious. 
Is there then no alternative? Once absolutely our 
own, and still easily within our reach, are our eastern 
and western colonies, containing all and 1110re than all 
that we require. \Ve want land on ,,-hich to plant 
:English falnilies ,vhere they may thrive and Inultiply 
without ceasing to be Englishulen. The land lies ready 
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to our hand. The colonies contain virgin soil sufficient 
to enlploy 
nd feed five tinlCs as Inany people as are 
no". erowded int.o Great Britain and Ireland. Nothing 
is needed but anus to culti ,-ate it; while here, alnong 
oUiselves, arc millions of able-bodied luen unwillingly 
idle, chnnouring for ,vork, with their f<.t1uil ies starving 
011 their hands. \Vhat nlore sinlple than to bring the 
111('n ana the lanù together? I
Yerything which ".e 
could lllost desire exactly IDeeting ,vhat is most required 
i
 thrust into our hands, and this particular IDOJl1ent is 
chosen to tell the colonies that we do not ,vant them 
and they Inn}'" go. The land, we arc told Í111paticlltly, 
is no longer onr:;;. A few }pars ago it ,,-as ours, but to 
save the Colonial Office 1rouhle ,,'e Jnade it oyer to the 
local governlllents, an(l now ,ve h
n-e no more rights 
oyer it than ,,'e haye oyer tll(' prairies of Texas. If it 
,vore so, the lllore shmne to the politicians who let ùrop 
so precious an inheritance. l1ut the colonies, it semns, 
set more value th[1n we do on the prosperity of the 
clnpire. They cnre little for the profit or pleasure of 
individual capitalists. They see their ,vay more clearly 
perhaps ùecause their judgment is not embarrassed by 
considerations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
budget.. Conscious that their relations with us cannot 
continue on their present footing, their ambition is to 
draw closer to us, to ùe absorbed in a united enlpire. 
From thC1u ,ve }U1YC no difficulty to fear, for in conscnt- 
ing they haye everything to gain. They are proud of 
being Engli
h subjeets. Evcry able-bodied workman 
who lands on their shores is so much added to their 
YOI.. II. 14 
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wealth as well as ours. If ,ve do not attcTnpt to thrust 
paupers and criminal 
 on th0111, but sendlaboul'<.'l's ancl 
their fan1Ïlie" adequately provided, they will ab
orb 
our people by n1illions, w'hile in dc:;iring to l'elnain 
attached to England they are consulting England's real 
interests as entirely as their o,vn. Each husba.nd and 
,vife as they establish thenlselves vtill be a fresh root 
for the old tree, struck into a new soil. 
And yet stateSffif'n say it is itnpossible. "r ealthy 
England cannot do ,vhat ,vrctched Ireland ,vas able to 
do, and transport those whonl she can no longer feed to 
a })lace ,vhere they can feed theIllsclves, and to ber
e1f 
be a support instead of a burden. Inlpossible! 1'he 
legislative union with Scotland ,vas found po
siblc, and 
there 'vere rather greater difficulties in the ,\yay of that 
than those "yhich ob
truct a union ,,,ith the colonies. 
The problCln then ,vas to reconcilo two nations ,vbich 
,\yore hereditary onclnies. The problem no'v is but to 
reunite the scattered fragulents of the saIne nation, and 
hridge over the distance which diyicl('
 the111 fronl us. 
Distance frightens us; but bt{'alll and the telegraph 
have aboli
hed distance. .A. Cornish nlincI' and his 
family can now cllligrate to 1he Burra Durnt "ith 
greater oa'ie, and at a les
 expense, than a hundred 

'ear8 ago they "yould Iuake 1 heir ,,'ay to a Lancashire 
coal-pit. St George's Channel at the time of the union 
,vith Ireland ,,'as harder to cross in stormy ,,-inte!' 
,veather than the _\tlantic is at pre
ent. Before the 
I>analna railway ,vas opened, and the road to Culiforuia 
lay round Cape IIorll, I.Jondon was ar5 near it as !\ cw 
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York; yot California was no less a State in the Ameri- 
can Union. England would not hold the place 'which 
no,v belongs to her had there not been statesnlcn be- 
longing to her capable of harder achieycmcnts than rc- 
attaching the colonics. It is not true that 've are 
deterred by the difficultics. If thcre "ras the ,vill to 
do it, if therc was any rcul sense that the intcrests of 
the country required it, the difficulties would be found 
as unsubstantial as the proycrbial lions ,,,hich obstruct 
the path of t.he incapa ble. \Ve are asked contmnpt- 
uouslv how it is to be ùone. "r e a:sk in rcturn, do vou 

 
 
,,'ish it to be done (' for if you do 
'our other question 
,viII answer itself. 
 either the terIu:-; of the fedcration, 
tho nature of the Inlperial couneil, the functions of tho 
local lcgislatures, the I>re
ent debts of the colonies, or 
the apportionment of taxation, would be fOUìi
 problems 
hard of solution, if the apostles of lais8c;:,-faire could 
bclicyc for once that it was not the last ,yord of politic::tl 
SCIence. 
For enlig-ration, the fir
t step is the only hard OIle; 
to do for England ,vhat Ireland did for itself, and at 
onco spread over the colonies the surplus population 
for whom we can find no ernploYJuent at home. Once 
e
tablished on a great scale, emigration supports itself. 
Every Irish]nall who now gues to the United States, 
has his expenses paid by those whó went before hirn, 
and who find it their own interest, where there is such 
large elbo,v-ro01u, to attract t.he labour of their frieúds. 
It would co
t us Inoney-but so do ,val'S; and for a. 
great object ,vo do not shrink from fighting. I
ct i
i 
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bl) once established that an En o o-lishnlan emiO'ratino- to 
o 0 
Canada, or thc Cape, or .Llustralia, or N e,v Zealand, did 
not forfeit his nationality, that he was still on English 
soil as llluch as if he was in Dcvonshire or Yorkshire, 
and ,,
ould remain all Engli
hnlan wbilc the English 
enlpire lasted; and if ".c spent a qnarter of the SUIllS 
which ".ere sunk in the morasses at ]3alaclavtt in send- 
ing out and establishing t".o millions of our people in 
those colonies, it 'would contribute more to the essential 
strength of the country than all the ".8rs in which "'e 
ha,.e been entangled from Agincourt to ,V,.. aterloo. Ko 
further subsidies would be needed to fced the s1 reanl. 
Once settled they would llllllt.iply and draw their rela- 
tions after them, and at great Rtations round the globe 
there ,vould grow up, under conditions the most favour- 
able ,,,hich the hlllnan constitution can d(\sire, fre:,h 
nations of ]
nglishnl('n. So :strongly placed, and with 
nUInbers growing in geonletrical proportion, they ",'ould 
be at once feeding-places of our population, and self- 
supporting ÍInperial garri:'\ons t h('nl
el yes unconquer- 
ahle. ,Vith onr roots thus 
truck so deeply into the 
earth, it iR hard to see what dangers, internal or {'x- 
ternal, we should have cause to fear, or what inlpl\di- 
n}ents could then check thp indefinite and Inagnificellt 
expansion of the ]
ngli:5h EB}pire. 
Thpre is one 1110re t>lcll1ent in thp qllPst ion whi('h 
Jnust not he pa:-;
{'<l oyer. Th('
e are not days for 
small states: the natural barriers are broken down 
whicb onco diyided kingdonl fronl kingdonI; and with 
the interests of nations so Illueh intertwincd as they are 
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now Lcc01ning, CV(,1'Y one feels the benefit of belonging 
to a first-rate Po\ver. The GerJIlan States gravitate 
into Prussia, the Italians into Piedlnollt. "\Vhile \ve 
are talking of disIl1mnberillg our eIllpire, the All1ericans 
ha ,'e Illacle enorlllOUS sacritices to preserve the unity of 
theirs, If we throw off the colonies, it is at least pos- 
sible that they nlay apply for aùnlÏttance into the 
....:\.luerican Union; 1 and it is equally pO::isible that the 
Americans Inay not refuse theIne Canada they already 
calculate on as a certainty. \Vhy luay not the Cape 
and ....\.ustralia and N e\v Zealand follow? .A.n American 
citizen is a 1110re considerable person in the world than 
a meluber of the independent republic of Capetcwn or 
Natal; and should the colonists take this view of their 
interests, and should An1erica encourage theIn, \vhat 
kind of future \vould then lie before England? Our 
very existence as a nation \vould soon depend upon the 
cleInency of the Power which would have finally taken 
the lead froIll us among the English-speaking races. If 
.A.ustralia and the Cape 'v ere A.merican we could nof. 
hold India, except at the ..A..nlel'icans' pleasure. Our 
conlnlerce \,"ould be equally at their Iuercy, and the 
best probpect for us \vould be to be one clay swept up 
into the train of the sallle grand confedera
y. 
It is easy to say that ,ve need not quarrel with 
_\.luel'ica, that her interests are ours, that ,ve n1ean tu 


1 The mention of this possibility I into a union of some kind. If they 
has been received wÍth ridicule ill do not choose England as their 
Australia. So milch the better; but centre they will eventually choose 
it is none the less certain that the I America, whatever they may think 
English-speaking peoples will drift. aLo'Jt. it at present. 
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cultivate friendly r('lation
 with her, \,
ith such other 
COlll1110nplaccs. Fronl the day that it is confpsscd that 
,,-e are no longer equal to a conflict ,,-ith bel', if cause 
of rupture f;houlcl unhappily ari
e, onr sun has set: "'0 
shall sink as IIolland has Runk into a conllnunity of 
harJnless traclcr!lll, and leave to others the place ,vhich 
once we hc1d and haTe lost the energr to keep. 
Our people generally are too ]nuch occupi(!d with 
their uwn concerns to think of matters which do not 
personally press upon them, and our relations with the 
colonies haxe drifted into a condition which it i
 agreed 
ön all sides nlust now be modified in one direction or 
another. Stateslnen who ought to have looked forward 
have allo,yed the question to take its own course, till 
they have brought separation to the ('dge of consunl- 
mation. The breaking up of our eInpir(', ho\vever, 
cannot be con1pleted till the country has had an op- 
portunity of declaring its pleasure; and if the nation 
is once roused into attention, prickeù it Inay be into 
serious thought by the inexorable encroachnlent!'; of tbe 
poor-rate, it may yet Rpeak in tones tu which the 
deafest political doctrinaire will he c01npclled to listen. 
1\. very short ti1l1o will probably 
ce Rome dcci
ion taken 
for good or evil. Rcpr{\scntatiycs fron1 the colonies are 
said to be conling here in the Mpring,1 to learn what 


1 "G nfortunntc1y they wcre not pains to exhibit his indifferenrp 
:111owrù to come. I.ord Granville whether thr)" went or stayed; and it 
pushed !'rp:nation one 
tcp nrarer by is this indiff
renc(), so ostentatiom:ly 
throwing cold watcr on the propo!'a1. displayed, which is the acth"e cal:'SC 
He said that he diel not n.rsire the of a.lienation. 

,_,Jonics to lca'.e us, blit he took 
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they are to look to, and the resolutions then arrived at 
will be of ÏInmcasurable moment to their fortunes ancl 
to ours. It is no party question; all ranks, all classes 
are equally interested, manufacturers in the creation of 
new markets, lando'wners in the expansion of soil "which 
will remove, and ,vhich probably alone can remove, the 
discontent with their increasing monopoly at homc. 

Iost of all is it the concern of the working men. Let 
broad bridges be established into other Englands, anù 
they Inay exchange brighter homes and brighter pro- 
spects for their children for a life which is no life ill 
the foul alleys of London and G lasgo,v ; while by 
relieving the pressure at home they nuty end the war 
between masters and men, and soh-e the problems of 
labour which trades unions can only eJnbitter. 
That emigration alone can give them permanent 
relief the ,vorking men themselves will ultimately find 
out. "r e cannot save the millions of Irish. That portion 
of her volumes the sibyl has burnt already. Are we to 
wait till our own artisans, discovering the hopelessness 
of the struggle 'with capital, and exasperated by hunger 
and neglect, follo,y in millions also the Irish exanlple, 
carry their industry where the Irish have carried theirs, 
and with them the hearts and hopes and bympathies of 
three-quarters of the English nation? 


Flcctcre si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo ! 


If 
Ir Gladstone and Lord Granville are indiffer- 
ent, we appeal to 
Ir Disraeli. This is one of those 
Imperial concerns ,vhich the aristocracy, lifted by 
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fortune above the tCIlllJtations and )10ccssit ies of trade, 
can be
t afford to weigh "yith iJllpal'tiality. rrhey too 
lnuy find nlotivcs of prudence to induce thClll to turn it 
oycr in thcir n1ÏlldH. There arc those who think that 
if the eolullics are cut off, that if th0 English people 
understand that thC'y arc closed in once for all within 
the liIuits of their own island, that they htn-e no pro- 

pects ehewhere unless thcyabandon their country and 
pass under another flag, the years that the present land 
lù"rs will last unillodified Illa)' be counted on the fingers 
of a sin o.le hand. 
l:) 
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1ï'"Tl
 have hearù HIuch of the wrongs of Ireland, the 
\' , Ini
eries of I(eland, the criulcs of Ireland: 
every cloud ha
 its sunny side; and, when all is said, 
Ireland is still the most beautiful i
lund in the world, 
and the Irish thmnselves, though their tmnpenuuelJt is 
ill-nuttched with ours, are still among the nlost in- 
teresting of peoples. If the old type of characte:r 
reJuaills in InaIlr of its 11108t uIllllunaO'eable features 
J 0' 
they are no longer the Paddies uf our childhood. 
,,-rave after ,va\re of convulsion has been rolliuO' over 
o 
the race for hundreùs of ycars past, distinct era
 of 
sucial organization, ,vith special elelnents of good anù 
evil in them. The> last of the
e waves, the great fanline 
of 18-J.6, swept over the country like a destroying tor- 
rc'nt, carrying a\vay ntillions of its peasantry, clearing 
ofl:' 1 he out-at-eILows ducl-fighting squircens, and para- 
lyzing if it has not cxtingui
hcd the humour and the 
fUll which luade the boy that carried your ganle bag or 
fishing 1a
kl't the nlo
t channing' of cOJnpanions. 
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The farmer, ho,,-e,er seen1Íngly prosperous, carrie
 
sadness in his eyes and care on his forehead. If he is 
thriving hilnsclf, his falllily is broken up: his sons or 
his brothers are beyond the ..Atlantic, and his heart was 
broken in parting with them. The eviction:i ,vhich 
followed the potato failure have left their nlarkH in a. 
feeling of injustice of which I
enianism is the fruit and 
the expression. 
This too, ho\yever, is passing away, or will pass 
w hen the ....\dnlÎnistra tion 1'ecover5 courage to cOInbine 
firmness ,,-ith justice; and meanwhile, in spite of out- 
rages and assassinations, everyone who has wateh
d 
the Irish character during the la
t quarter of a 
cntury 
111USt have felt that it is fast altering, and altering iln- 
1nensely for the better. ' "... e [ire all changed,' said 
one of the people to lne. ' You kno"r your:-\elf the 
landlords are changed, and ,,-e aro changed, too, if you 
would only believe it. \Y' e have all learnt our lesson 
together.' 'Vhere the beneficial influences haye been 
the strongest, that is to say, ,,-here there has been no 
cruelty and tho tenants have been kindly used, th('re is 
gro,ving up a life in all parts of Irc1and ,vith nlore 
subdued grace about it, moro IlllJnan in it
 best features, 
1han is to he found in any other part of these islands. 
I had an opportunity of seeing something of this last 
snnlmer, unrler its n10st favourable a
pect. A friend 
W]10 had taken a place for a scaf'on or two in the l{erry 
mountain", inyitcd 1ne to spend a fortnight ,,-ith him; 
(lnd carcles,", of the ,,'arnings of acquaintances ,vho 
feared that I should not come back alive, I took my 
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place in the Holyhend mail. It was the second ,veek 
in ...lngust. 'Y' e left London at night. In the n101'n- 
ing ,ve .were in Kingsto"
n IIarbour, and a fe\v hours 
later I ,,-as deposited at the railway station at I{il- 
lnrney. Dcrreen-
o I .will call the house to ,vhieh I 
,va:--. bound-was still nearly forty Iniles distant. The 
train ,yas late, but the evening pronlised well. I put 
IHyself in the hand
 of Spillane, the nlo:.;t aC'complishe<l 
of bugle-players, and the politest of hotel nutnagers; 
and, after a hasty dinner, I ,vas soon rattling along 
be
ide the lake in a jaunting car, ,vit.h a pronlise of 
being at my journey's end, if not before dark, yet at no 
unreasonable hour. 
\n exquisite driye of three hours 
brought 1ne to I\:enmare, a to\Vll at the head of one of 
the long fiords running up from the Atlantic, ,,-hich 
readers of ::\Iacaulav ,\'ill remember as the scene of a 
0/ 
brilliant defence Inade by a snlull body of Protestant 
settlers against the Irish insurgents. It 'vas not my 
first ,isit to the place. Thirty years before I had 
passed through it fronl Glengariff in a long vacation 
holiday. The Lansùowne Arlns ,vas still in its old 
place; but the generation which frequented it had 
passed a,var. The 'boy' ,,,ho ,vas then driving 1110 
called my attention, as I remember, to a group of 
gentlemen at the door. There were two O'Oonne11s, 
cousins of the IJiberator, at that tÏ1ne in the zenith of 
his glory. There ,vas J\Iorty O'Sullivan and another 
,vhose name I forget. The point about theln was that 
each had killeù his man in a duel, and l\Iorty had killed 
hyo. He 'vas one of t,he old fire-eaters, a spare well- 
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dre
sed, rcfined-Iouking per
un, a desl'enc1ant of the old 
chiefs of Berehaven, ruling the wreck of bis inheritanee 
,vith an authority scarcely le
s despotic as fitI' as it 
extended; like his ancestors, in perpetual feud with his 
neighbour
, and :settling his quarrels with thoIn in the 
field or in the law courts. lIe had lived-l 
'hould :say 
, reigned,' for that i
 still the word-at })crreen it::,elf. 
TIe had screwed his tenants, drunk whisky enough 
daily for ten degenerate lllortals, such as now we know 
theIn, turned his hou:se into a pigstye, and ùeen 10'.0<1 
and honoured throughout the valley. 
Iorty the Guod 
he was called, the king of the golden age of I
erry, and 
unhappy only in the incapacity of one of his sons, 
wholn he BCyer could teach to handle a pistol like a 
gentlenlan. The young U'SulliYtln took kindly to the 
,vays of the faJni1y ; quarrelled with a cUlnpallion before 
he was out of his tecns, and went ûut to settle the 
dispute in legitilnate fashion. But i\Iorty augured ill 
for the result. lIe ordered the wake beforehand, and 
was di
appointed, it ,vas to be 10})0<1 agreeably, when 
the ubject of his care was Lrought hUlIte ouly shut 
through the foot. 
J\Iorty had Leen now long in his gruye. Litigatiun 
had crippled his fortune and the ftuuine finished it. 
Iris ùoys ".Ol'e scattered oyer the world and his place 
knc,v hiln no Iuoro. )Iorty was gone, and the fighting 
f.ìquirearchy to which he bolonged was gone abo, 
extinct Eke the dodo; and in the place of the group 
wllÎ('h J I'CHLem bCl'c(l, oue 01' two harmless ch'rks 
helonging to the town storcs were IOlillging at the 
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porch in the sumnler gloaming comparing salIlloll H ics, 
or talking about the cricket club \vhich had been set on 
foot there by sonle neighbouring gentleInen. 
Be::;ides these 'were a couple of snlart-looking boa 1.- 
rnen, one of whom, after ascertaining ,vho I ,yas, in- 
fonned me that Iny friend had sent up his yacht, a 
stuart cutter of twenty tons, and that if I preferred a 
sail to a longer drive they were ready to take charge 
of Ine. The ,vind ,vas from the eas
, light but fair, 
and they belie,-ed that it ,,-ould not drop till nlidllight. 
But we had still seventeen n1Ïles to go. I inquired 
what ,vould happen if it did drop, and as tho answer 
was ,ague I deterllrined to stick to nlY car, antI to lo
e 
no tilne, for it was gro,,-ing dark. 
r y driycr declined 
a change of horses. The small well-bred Irish car 
horse doe
 his forty n1Îles a day through the season 
with only an occasional rest, and SeeJllS little the worse 
for it. A\yay ,YO went again after a halt of three 
quarters of an hour, and three minutes brought us to 
the suspension bridge crossing the head of the fiurd, 
one end of which rests on the peninsula ,,
here the }>ro. 
testants ,vere besieged. That, too, \vith its traditions 
was a thing of the past, and might have furnished a 
text at any other time for its appropriate Illeditations. 
But the scene was too beautiful for moralizing. The 
pink evening light had faded off the lllountains, but 
the tints which lingered in the ,,-estern sky ,vere 
reflected faintly on the glimmering water. The cutter 
was cl('aring out of the harbour with her big gaff top- 
sail set and her balloon jib, and as she slid a\vay the 
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men tauntingly hailed my driver and promised to tell 
n1V friends t.hat ,ye ,yere conling. 
The Inure received an intiuwtion that 
he Inust put 
her best foot forward. ,ve struck off to the rio'ht on 
, 0 
crossing the bridge and entered a long fir ,yood ,,,hich 
skirts the river, catching gliu1pses at interyal::, of the 
Rhinillg water through gaps in the trcçs. 
By-and-by we Cll1ergcd into open ground. The 
road was level, following the line of the hay for eight or 
nine miles, and ero::,sing the lllouth::; of valley after 
valley ,vhere the strealll
 ,vhieh drain the hills run into 
the sea. It "ras no,v dark, so far as a SUIlnner night is 
ever dark. The cutter still kept ahead of liS, shim- 
mering ghost-like in the uncertain light. SOlnetillles 
,ve seC1ned to be gaining on her-then, as a fresh puff 
of air overtook her, she .-;tole away. ...tt last our ways 
parted; she held on toward.., a headland far down the 
bay ,vhich 
he was ol)liged to rOluHI beforo she could 
enter I
iln1akilloge, the harbour on whieh Den'cen is 
situated. The road, to a ,'uid a lung circuit, 
trikes 
upwards over a pa
$ in the hills, lo d(;
Cènd on the other 
J'jide into the head of the yalley. 
The aset.\ll t now Leealne tedious; "-e had lost the 
f;uttCT, and were cJiulbing the broken 
ide of an utterly 
harren Inountain. The ùi
tant yiew was hidden by the 
darkness, and the fOflll'-; iuuncdiately round us had 
nothing btriking about thenl, beyond a 
olitary peak 
,\ hie-h 
hot up black and gloOJuy-lookillg intu tho t;ky. 
Two lnilps of 'nllking gruund nlacle Jue inlpatient to be 
at IllY journey'::, end, and I ,,-as ullplepared jlr
_' tha 
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H'ene 'which ,yas inuuecliutcly about to break upon IUl'. 
-\Ve reached the crest at last-rounded a corner of 
rock, and ,vere at once in another '''"0 rid. The moon 
had risen, though concealed by the }1Ïll which 'we had 
been ascending, and burst upon us broad and full as we 
turned to descend. Belo,v us ,vas a long deep valley 
losing itself to the left in the shado,ys in the Glengariif 
mountains; opening to the right in the harbour of 
Kilmakilloge, ,vhich layout like a looking-glass in the 
n1Îdst of the hill
 in \vhich it is landlocked. 
\.cr088, 
inlmediately bofore us, ,vas a gorge, black and narrow, 
the sides of ,\Thich, in the Í1nperfect light, appenrcd to 
fall precipitou
ly two thousand foet. Beyond, at the 
head of the harbour, was a 3ocond group of 1l1ountttÏns 

haped in still ,vilder variety, ,vhile the bottonl of the 
yalley ,vas traversed by a river divided into long 
shining pools suggestive of salmon and sea trout, and 
broken at intervals 'with cascades, the roar of \vhicb 
s'wayed up fitfully in the night air. 
The
e glens and precipice:s had been the retreat of 
the last Earl of Desmond in the closing SUIniner of his 
life. The long peninsula shut in between the fiords of 
Bantry and Kenmare was then covered froln end to end 
,vith fore
tJ inaccessible except by ,vater, or penetrated 
by a fe,,," scarce discoverable horsetracks; inha.bited Ly 
,volves, and by men who ,yore ahnost as 'wild, and ,vere 
hUIllan only in the ineffable fidelity with \vhich they 
concealed and shielded their hunted chief. The cuor- 
Inous trees which lie in the bogs, or the trunks ,vhieh 
break on all sides out of the ground, proye that once 
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the
e hills wero as thickly wooded as those ,,-hieh lwyo 
e
caped the spoiler, and in their fo\UlTIIUer liycry delight 
the tourist at }{illarney. K ow, the single fault of the 
landscape is its deEolation. Sir ''''îllianl Petty, who 
obtainpd the a::;sigl1111ent of tbe principality of I
erry, on 
tenns as easy as 1 hose on whieh the Colonial Office 
squandered Jnillions of t]lO best acres in Canada, <'011- 

idered the supply of fuel to be practically as inex- 
haustible as "
e now consider our coal measures. 1 r 0 
set up refining ,yorks on the shore of the harbour, and 
tin and copper ore was brought oyer there, till the last 
available stick had been cut down to 
nlC'lt it. Nature 
still struggles tu repair the ruin, and young oaks ancl 
birches sprout of thenlSelyes, year after year, out of tbe 
soil, but the cattle bro"
se then1 off as they appear; and 
the ,volvps being destroyed ,,,hi<:11 OIlec f-;('arcd the 
he('p 
out of the covers, and gaye th('n1 tiU1C to renew their 
natural ,yuste, civilization it
clf continuos the ,york of 
the destroyer, and doolns tbe dif'trict to perpetual 
barrenness. Of the forests of oak and arbutus and ye"
 
which once dot hpd thC' whole of }{erry, the woods a.t 
Killarney haye alonp ef'capC'd; tho
p and son1(\ fe,v 
other scattered 
pot
, which for sonle special rca
on "
ero 
spared in the general havoc. 
At one of t}]('se, the '(lonu1Ïn' as it is callpd of 
Derrecn, I have h

 this tinlP al'l'iye(1. Two Inilps of 
descent halan('('cl thp (.liln1, on the c,tllPr si<1e. ""p :11'(' 
again in the midst of treeR. J.jpvf'l TIleac10WR beside tìl0 
ri,-er are dotted with s]('('ping catt1C', we have }Ja

ed 
!t fal'Illhou
e or t \\"0, and now a chapel handsOlnc and 
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new, at. a nlecting of cross roads. "T e turn into a gate, 
a gravel drive leads us t.o where lights are shining 
behind overhanging branches. The harbour is close 
below us; a four-oared Loat iR going out for a night's 
fishing; the cut.ter iR at this very moment picking up 
h('r rnooring
; "
e hayc not bC'atcn her, but ,vo arc not 
disgra.ced ourselyes. In another n1Ìnute we are in the 
broad ,valk ,vhich leads to the house. The night ,vas 
hot, my friend's party,vore on the lawn; some of thenl 
had been dining on board a yacht, the lightR of ,vhich 
"
cre visible as she lay a.t anchor, a n1Ïle froIn the 
windows. They had come on shore in the )?Hcht's gig, 
and ,,?ere standing about reluctant to go in-doors froln 
the uIlu8ualloyeliness of the evening. 
They proposed a. stroll round the grounds, to which 
I ,vas delighted to consent. The house stood in the 
n1Ïc1dle of a la.wn, shut in 011 all sides by woods, through 
which, ho\vever, openings had been cut in variow
 
places, letting in the vie,v of the ,vater. The original 
building, which had been the residence of l\Iorty and 
his 
ons, was little nlore than a cottage. It had been 
enlarged by a straggling ,ving better suited to the 
habits of nlodern tin1es. l\Iorty, ,vho cared little for 
beauty, had let the trees gro,v close to the door. He 
might have shot "roodcock!'; from his win do,,?, and I dare 
say he did; wbile the close coyer had served to shelter 
and l"onceal his considera ble operations in the smuggling 
line. This more practical aspect of things had been 
superseded by th
 sentimental, and by lopping and 
clearing, fun justice had been aone to the bpauty--T 
"OL. H. ]{a 
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nwy say th(' splèndour-of tJle 
itua1ion. The harhollT 
of Kilmakil10ge forms a 1)ranch of the Kenlnal'(, riy('r, 
from tbrep to four n1iles deep, and pierced on both sidcH 
by long creek
, divided by wooded promontoric
. ()n 
the largest of these, Borne ninety acres in extent, the 
house had been placed. 1'''0 acres bad been cleared to 
make a garden. Four or five more formcd a ficld 
running down to the sea. Tbe rest ,Yf\S as natur
 ]uade 
it, tbe primeval forest, untouched save for the laurcl:i 
and l'hododendrons which ,,
erc scattered under the 
trees ,,'bere the ground ,vas dry enough to let th<-'111 
grow'. Two rivers fell into the harbour at th
 upper 
end, ono of then1 tbat along ,vhich l had just l,ecn 
driving, the otber, tbe ltlrger, elnerging out of a broad 
'nlley under a bridge whicb, ,vith the ,,-uteI' behind, 
sho"Td clear and db.tinct in tbe Dloulllight. .A111'ound 
us ro
c the ,,-aU of nlountains, 1he hrolü'll outline being 
the more 8triking, because at night th
 surface detail
 
are lost and only the largo fonus are vi
ible. The s}{)' 
line on three sidc;:) was froln t" 0 to six ntiles Ji
hn
t. 
On tbe fourth side, towards the mouth Qf tlle harhour, 
it 'Y3S more rCllloto; but. here, too, the rinl of 1llountains 
continued to the e
 e unbroken. The O(Tal1 "-a
 shut off 
l)y the huge backbone of hil1
 "hieh 
tTel('hes frU}H 
1\facgillicuc1dy's lleeks to thE=' ....\tlantic. To all appear- 
ance ] )erreen ,vas cut off froJll the ,,"orId as cffpctually 
as the yalley of Ita
:-iela
; and, hut for the intrusion of 
thé postn1uU, lIH
dp evident 1,)" lilY frieud'
 inquiric
 a
 
to the last ùi, ision and the wLite-bait dinner, but for 
the croquet ,,"ires which I stuu1bled (H cr on the la\\ n, 
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we IIlÎght have seÐlned divided as utterly f1'0111 all COll- 
nection with the world and its concerns. "r e ,vandered 
through the ,,-oods and along the ,valks which followed 
the 
hore. The wind was gone; the last breath of it 
had brought the racht to her nloorings. Tbe ,vater 
was like a sheet of pale gold, lighted in the shado,,,"s by 
pho
phorescent flashes where a seal ,vas chasing a 
nUlllct for his supper. Far off ,ve heard the cries of the 
fishernlen as they ,yere laying out their mackerel nets, a 
heron or two tle,v screaming out of some large trees 
beside the boat-house, resentful at the intrusion on their 
night's rest; and from overhead came a rush of ,vings 
and the long ,vild whistle of the curle,v. 
One of the ladies observed that it was like a scene 
in a play. She ,vas fond of theatres herself; she "-as 
a dist.inguished artibt in that line-or would haye been 
had she been bred to the trade; and her similes follo'w- 
ad her line of thought. It sounded ab
urd, but I 1'0- 
nlC111bered haying nlyself experienced once an exactly 
sÏInilar sensation. I ,vas going up Channel in a steamer. 
It ,,-a!S precisely such another ,,-arm, breathless, Illoon- 
light summer night, save that there ,vas a light mist 
oYer the ,vater ,vhich prevented us from seeing very 
clearly objects that were at any dist.ance from us. The 
'watch on the forecastle called out, (A sail ahead!' "\Ve 
shut off the steanl, and passeù slowly ,vithin a biscuit's 
throw of an enormous China clipper, ,vith all her canvas 
set, and every sail drooping :flat from the yards. 1"\r e 
heard the officers talking on the quarter-deck. The 
ship's bell struck the hour as ,ve \vent by. 1Vhy the 
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re('ollection
 of the fan1Ïliar Rea Il100nlignt of Orury 
1 J:111P 
honlrl ha ve rushed oyer 111C at such a 1110I1H'nt 1 
kno"
 not, unless it bc that tho
0 only who arc rarely 
gifted fecI natural beauty ,,'ith real intensity. 'Ylth 
the re
t of us our high sensations are at best partly 
artificial. ,yo e Inake an effort to realize enlotion
 which 
w(' inwgine that we ought to experience, and art' the- 
atrical oursel yes in lllaking it.. 
A glance out of the ,,'indow in the morning showecl 
that I had not. o,'errated the general charnl of the 
situation. The colours were unlike t1lo!':e of any n1011Il- 
tain scenery to ,,'hich I wa
 accustomed elsewhere. 
Thp h'n1perature is many d('gl'ces higher than that 
of the Scotch highlands. Thp Gulf Stremn ilnpingps 
full upon the Illûut Its vf it
 long bay
. Eyery tide 
carries the Hood of ,,,ann water forty uliles inland, and 
the ,'egdation eon
t..'quelltly is l'an'ly or 11t-'\ PI' ('nl'('k('d 
by fl'o
t l'ycn 1 \Yo thou
alld feet aho\-e 1he sea-Ieyd. 
Thus the lllOUlltaillS hayc a gr('('n]}l'
s altog...ther pl't'u- 
liar, stretehc:; of gl'a
s as rich as water-illc(l(lows reach- 
ing betwf'en the crags and precipice
 to the yery SnTI1- 
nl1ts. The rock, chiefly Old It('d Sandstone, is purple. 
The heather, of which there are enormou
 Inasscs, is in 
ll1any places ,vaist ell'ep. 
The f:ky was cloudle
s, and catching the chancp of 
pel'fol'lning IllY Jllorning's ablutions in f-ialt ,,"yater, I 
(Slipped into the ff'w indi
pl'nsahl(' gal'lIH.'n t
, and hurried 
down to the front door. 
Iy ho
t's youngest boy, a 
brown-checked cn'ature of 
ix, who was playing' ,vith 
the dogs on tho st
ps, undertook to pilot 1110 tv th(' 
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bathing-place, a 1110ve not wholly disinterested on his 
part, as the banks on eithor side of the walks ,vere 
co\rerod ,vith- ,vild strawherries and whol'tleberries. 
,1\. way ,vo ,vent through tho ,voods again, 
Llnong the 
gnarled and Jnoss-clothod trunks of oaks hundrcds (,f 
years old, and hobvoen hu
 boulders draped with ferns 
and London pride, ,vhich here grows luxuriantly wiltI. 
The walk ended at a j uttillg' prOlllontory of rock, ,vhere 
steps had been cut, leading to the water at a soft spot 
,,,here a dike of slate had pierced a fault in the sand- 
stone. 
rhe ,vatcr itself ,vas stainless as the 
\.tlantic. 
I jun
ped in carefully, expecting to touch the battolu, 
yet I could scarcely reach it. by di\'ing. I tried to 
per
uade lny c0l11panion to take a swilll upon Iny baek, 
but he was too wary to be tel11pte<l. lIe was a philoso- 
pher, and was speculating on nlaking a. fortune out of 
the copper veins which were shining in the interstices 
of the slate. Our friend the seal, whol11 ,ve had seon 
at supper, seel11ed dispo
ed to join nle. A shiny black 
head popped up from under the surface thirty yards off: 
and looked me oyer to see if I was one of his relations; 
but after a careful scrutiny he di
liked the looks of me, 
dropped under, and disappeared. The seals once swarm- 
ed upon this coast uncleI' shelter of popular superstition. 
'The sowls of thim that "'ore drowned at the flood' 
were supposed to be enchanted in thoir bodies, under- 
going water purgatory. At tiules they were allo,ved 
to drop their skins, and play in Inllnan fornl upon the 
shore, and the rl10rtal who was bol<1 enough to steal 
the rohe of .:;OIne fi
h-maiden WhOlll he could sUl'pri
eJ 
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lnight win her and keep her for hi::) bride. Tlu\y aro 
yielding slo,vly before 'what is called education and 
ciyilization, and the last of them ,vill soon be a thing 
of history like the last "olf; but the restriction upon 
firearms in Ireland still acts as a protection, and a few' 
yet loiter about the quiet nooks where they find thenl- 
sel yes unmolested. 
Before I ,vas dressed "
e heard a sound of oars; a 
boat came round the corner, rowed by the l11en belong- 
ing to the cutter. They had been out early to take up 
the fluke nets and o\rerhaul the lobster pots, and ,vere 
bringing in "yhat they had caught to the house. ..c\ 
dozen plaice, t,vo or three pairs of large soles, and a 
turbot twelve ponnd
 ,veight, made up rather more than 
all average night's haul, obtained by the rudest of 
nlethods. The nets are of fine twine ,vith a large mesh. 
They are fronl fifty to a hundred fathoms long, five 
fect deep, and held perpendicularly on the saud at the 
bottom, by a line of leads, ju
t su.fficient to sink thenl, 
and a line of sll1all corks to keep thcIn in an upright 
position. In these the flat fish entangle thcmselves- 
such of them as are stupid enough to persevere in 
t'l1deayouring to push through, and ttre without the 

trength, like the conger and dog-fish, to break the net, 
and tear a ,yay for thCll1::,e}yCs. lIngo rents shO"wcd 
where creature:-; of this kind had o.<..;cap<?d capture; but 
the holes are ea:-;ily lnendcd, and so Hwny fish can be 
taken with so nluch ease, that the people do not care to 
in1prove on their traditionary ,vars. It i
 not for ".ant 
of ingenuity or industry. The l)ut of l{cl'ry i:-; either 
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Ul1likc his kindred in the re::,t of the i
laurl, or they arC' 
a cahUlluiated race altogether. Oil Kihnakilloge he 
Inakcs hi
 own boats, he makes his o,,'n nets, he twist:-; 
hilS o\vn ropes and cables out of the fibr.e of the bog 
pine which he digs out of the' peat. lIe wants but a 
market to change his skiff into a trawler, and to estab- 
lish a second TIrixham at the splendid bay of Ballills- 
kellig
. 
I-Ialf a dozen skate ,yere lying 011 the bottoln boards 
among the nobler fish, here used only to be cut up for 
bait; these, and a monster called an angel shark, be- 
gotten long ago, it would appear, fro In Borne unlawful 
concubinage between a dog-fi:sh aud a ray. There 'Vl're 
three enOl'lnous lobsters besides, better in my experi- 
ence to look at than to cat. On these coasts it SCeIlll:) 
as if the young vigorous lobsters kill their o,,'n prey 
without trouble in finding it, and the bait in the wicker 
pots tempts only the overgrown and aged, whoti'e active 
po\yers are failing theln. 
I \vas to make the best use of IllY time, and at 
breakfa:st we talked over our plans for the day. Picnics, 
mountain ,,'alk8, antiquarianizing expeditions, fishing> 
salt or fresh, were altErnately proposed. The \veather 
luckily canle tò the assi
tance of our irresolution. It 
was still intensely hot. The riyers were low and clear as 
crystal, so it wa
 yain to think of the sahnon. The 
boatmcn 1'l'ported that the ea:sterly wind was still hlow- 
ing, but that from the look of the sky, and the break- 
ing of the 
well out
ide the harbour, they expected 3. 

hift in the cyclling, so ,ye agreed to run down the buy 
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in the yacht as long as the land brceze hcld, and tru
t 
to the pron1Î:sed change to bring u
 back. The ladies 
declined tu aerOll1pany us, the ocean roll and a hot sun 
being a trying conlbillation even to seasoned stolnachs. 
So Iny friend and I started alone ,vith the boys, with a 
packed haillper to be prepared against cluergencies. 
The cutter ,vas large enough for its purpose, and not 
too large. Though ,ve did not intend to court bad 
weather, "
e could encounter it without alanl1 if it over- 
took us. "r e had a DulÍn cabin, with two 
ofas and a 
swing table; a sll1all inuer cabin with a 
illgle berth, 
,vith a kitchen forward, whcrc the IUCU slung th(\ir 
hanllllocks. ",.. e slipped our 111oorillg:s and ran out uf 
the harbour, pm;si:!.lg the Cowc
 schouner, which lay 
lazily at anchor. Hcr owner and his party ,vore SCat- 
:ered in her various boats, SOlne Lad gone up to Ken- 
Inare lnarketing, sonle were pollock fi
hing, others "-ere 
cngaged in the 
o-('al1ed aJllU
t'Jllent of 
hooting the 
guilIelnots and the puffins, which, unw..;ed tu fircarnu", 
sat confidingly on the watcr to be de:-;troyed-beau- 
tiful in their living Illotion, "'or
c than u
elc:5s when 
dead. "T e flung our balf-uttcl'f'd maledictions at the 
idiot8, who 'VCl'e bringing di
honour on the ll31l1C Új.' 

port:-;}uell. }'or a week after the bay ,vas coyered with 
,vounded birds which were dyinO' 
lowhr froI11 beiu o ' 
, 
 0 J ð 
unable to procure food. 
Before we turned in to the Jl1ain ]'i \'cr we pas:-;ed an 
islancl on which was a 
ingular Lank of carth, wa;.,ting 
year by year by the action of the tide, aud ahnost gOlle 
'0 nothin o ': it was the last rClllains of a uloraillc, de- 
:=> 
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posited who can guess ,vhen, by a glacier which has 
left its :scorings everywhere on the hill-sides. The 
people call it 8panish Island, and have a legend that 
one of the ships of the Annada ,vas wrecked there. It 
is an unlikely story . No galleon ,vhich' had doubled 
the Blaskets ,vould h
Lve turued out of its course into 
the Kenmare river, nor if it had wandered into :such a 
place could easily have been wrecked there. 
Iore 
likely it ,vas a fishing btation at a tinle when K e,vfound- 
land was undiscovered, and fleets callIe annually to these 
seas froIn Coruña and Bilbao, for their bacalao-their 
Lenten cod and ling. As nlany as two hundred Spanish 
slnacks were then sOInetÍ1nes :seen together in the harbour 
at 'T alencia. 
The breeze freshened as w"e cleared out of I\:ilma- 
killoge. The main bay is here four miles broad, and 
widens rapidly as it approaches the nlouth. 'Ve saw 
the open 
\.tlantic t,venty n1Ïles fronl us, and we lnet the 
s,vell ,,,ith \\?hich we had been threatened, but so long 
and easy that ,ve rose over the waves, scarcely conscious 
of motion, and rat.tled along with a three-quarter breeze 
and every sail drawilìg seven knots through the water. 
'Ve were heading :straight for Searriff, a rock eleven 
hundred feet. high, ,vhich, tbough several miles from the 
lnainland, form
 the extrenle point of the chain which 
divid
s Kenmare river froln Ballinskelligs bay. Thou- 
sands of sea-birds wheeling and screalning ovcr the 
water sho,ved that the great shoals of slnall fish ,vhich 
frequent these bays in the autumn had already begun 
to appear Gannets, towering like falcons, shot down 
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three hundred feet sheer, disappeared a mOlnen t, antI 
1'0:50 with tiny sprats .struggling in their beaks. Ifalf n. 
dozen herring hogs were ha\ ing a pleasant tilne of it, 
and be
ides these, two enorlllons granlpnses were sho\v- 
ing their t'liarp black fins at interntls, one thirty feet 
long, the other evidently larger, ho\v luuch we l'ould not 
tt'll, for he neyer showéd his full length, though he 
rolled near us, and we could judge his dimensions onlY' 
fl'Onl the width across the shoulders. The sprats "
erc 
ill crupI case. The ,,-hales and porpoises hunted thClll 
up out of the deep ,vater. The gurnet caught thenl 
luidway. The sea-birds s"
ooped on them as they 
splashed in terror on the surface. They too had douLt- 
Jess fattened in their turn on smaller yi('tinl
. Our b( ys 
avenged the shades of some of thenl on OIle set at least 
of their persccutors. They thrc\v oyer their fì
hillg 
liIte
 and six or seven biu' CJ'urnet "'ërc fia l ) l }in O' itl the 
, - 00 0 
ba
ket before 'VB had cleared the edge of the :shoal. 
Creeks and bays, opened on cither 
ide öf us, ana 
closed again as ,ve ran 011. _\ 
 we neared thc mouth of 
the river ,ve sa,v the WàYCS breaking furiou
ly on a line 
of rocks son1e little distance froJu the north shore. "
 c 
edged 
nvny toward:5 thclU for a. ílcarcr \ iew. ,,,hen it 
appeared that the rocks fonned a natural bl't'akwater to 
a 
till COYC, a mile long and half a 111ile deep, which lay 
inside. There "
as a narrow opening at eith(\l' t'xtrenlÍty 
of the reef. The cntrance lookeù ugly cHongb, for the 
line of foam extcnded Îrom :shore to short', und black 
jagged points sho,ved thclll
el ves in the hollo,v of the 
boiling :-:;urge, which would haye llluùe quick work with 
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us had \vp grazed thenl; but IllY friend klle\V the 
soundings to a foot, and as the place ,vas curious }ll
 
carried nle inside. Instantly that ,ve wero behind the 
reef ,ve ,vere in still water three fathunls deep, with a 
clear sandy bottoln. "r e raIl along for a quarter of a 
nlile, and then found ourselves suddenly in front of one 
of the wicked-looking ca
tles of \vhich so lllany ruins 
are to be seon on the coasts of Cork and Kerry. They 
,yore all built in tho ,vild times of the :sixteenth century, 
w hen the anarchy of the land was extended to the ocean, 
and swarms of outlawed Engli
h pirates had their nests 
in these dangerous 
rceks. They fonned alliances with 
the O'Sulliyans and the 
I'Carties, married their 
daughters, and shared the plunder with them ,,,hich 
they levied indiscrinlillately on their O'Vtl and all other 
nations. "\Vhile the kingdom of Kerry retained its 
pl'iyileges under the house of ])e
51nond, the Irish 
Deputies ,vere unàble to nledclle with them by land, 
whilo no cruiser could have yelltnred. to folIo". them by 
water through channcls guarded 
o Pèrilously as that 
by ,vhich we had entered. 
If the ,valls of that öld tower could ha YO spoken it 
could have told us many a strange talc, of which every 
vestige of a legend has now di
appearcd. "r e kno\v 
fron1 cOlltmnporary records that the pirates "
cre 
established in these places. The situation of the castle 
whieh ,ve ,yere looking at told unmistakably the occu- 
pation of its owner. A second deep creek in
ide the 
larger one, sheltered by a natural pier, led directly to 
the door-step. A couple of nlÏles inland there are traces 
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of a still earlier stratification of sea-royers-in one of 
t he largest and most remarkable of the surviving Danish 
forts. The Dunes, tOQ, had been doubtless guided t llcre 
by the natural advantages of the situation. I 'nHlld 
gbò.ly have landed and looked at it, but tÏIne prf'ssed. 
'" e left the little bay at the far end of the reef, and half 
an hour later 've were rising and falling un the great 
waves of the open ocean. 
Ilaving been dosed ,vith hard eggs at breakfa
t, I 
found sickness impo:;sible. They act like wadding in a 
gun, keeping the charge hard and tight in its place; 
and after a qualm or two, my stomach, finding further 
contention would lead to no satisfiwtory rc
ult, ,vas 

a tisfied to leave me to enjoy uly:sclf. The Illailliand 
ends on the north side at the Lanlb Ilead, so called 
perhap:; because it is one of the lllost savage-looking 
crags on ,vhich stranded &hip wað ever shattered. Out- 
side it are a series of slnall islands fronl a few acres to as 
nlany square nliles in extent, divided fronl each other by 
deep channels, a quarter or half a n1Ïle ill width. It ig a 
place to keep clear of in hazy weather. Irish boahncn 
llWY be trusted while they can &ee their lUlldInarls, but 
my friend told Ille that be was caught by a fog in this very 
place the fir
t time that he hud eyer becn near it. ] lè 
had a chart aud a cOlllpa

, aud had turned iu ag it was 
night, leaving- the tiller to his captain. Luckily he was 
Hot asleep. The roar of tbe breakel 
 bccurning luuder 
he weut un deck to look about hinl, and he found that 
the fellow knew no Inurc of a cmllpass than of a steaDl 
engine, anù that. he was steering dead upon the rocks 
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To-day) howc\-er, we ran in and out with ahsollltt' con- 
ficlelwe, and we t.hrctulecl our way to the splpndid clift's 
of :::;carrifi: the las1 of the group, which towt'recl up 
to" ards the spa a thousand feet out of the ,vater. Un 
the land bide the 
lope ,vas nlore gradual; it 'nt::, 
co\"ered with grass and dotted with cattle; in a hollo,v 
we sa"r the :-:Jlloke of a solitary house; 'we heard a cock 
crow and the clacking of a hen, and wild and lonely 
and dreary a:s the i:-;land sCCllled, the people living thore 
are very rEasonably happy and have not tho slighto:st 
wish to lea ye it. 
Fronl the description gi \'cn of the scene by "T al- 
singham the historian, Scal'riff i:s not ilHpl'ohably the 
place where a Cornish knight in the tiule of the sccond 
llichard caIne to a deserved and terrible end. It wa:s 
a very bad tinlc in England. Religion and society 
,yere disorganized; and t
e savage passion
 of TIlen, 
released fronl their natural restraintR, boiled oyer in 
lawlessness and crÏ1ne. 
ir John Arundel: a gentIe- 
nlan of some dist.inction) had gathered together a party 
of wild youths to make an expedition to Ireland. He 
,vas ,villdbound either at Penzance or St I yes; and 
being in unea!':y quarter
, or the time hanging heavy 
on his hands, he reque
tecl hospitality fronl the abbess 
of a nejghbouring nUllnery. The abbess, horrified at 
the prospect of entertaining slH'h unruly guests, beg- 
g'pd hinl to excuse her. nut neither excuses nor prayers 
antileà. Arundel and his companions took possession 
of the cOllyent, which thf'Y Jnarlo the I'cenc of unre- 
strained and frightful debauchery. The sisters were 
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acrificcd to their appetit('
, Hnd ,,-hen 1he "
('ather 
changed ,vere carried off' to the ship and compelled to 
accompany their -violators. ..c\S they llearf'd t}u:\ Irish 
coast the gale roturned in its fury. Supf'r
1ition i
 the 
inseparable conlpanion of cowardice find C'ru(\1ty, and 
the ,vretched ,,-omen ,,-ere flung overboard to prol)itiate 
the demon of the storm. '_\pIJrobatum est non e
se 
curm Deis securitatem nostraln, esse ultionem.' J f 
Providence did not interfere to save the honour or the 
lives of the 1)00r nuns, at least it revenged their fate. 
The ship drove before the t5outh-wester, helples
 as a 
disabled wreck. She was hurled on Scarriff, or pO
f'ibly 
on Cape Clear, and "ras broken instantly to pieces. _\ 
handful of half-drowne(l wretches ,vere saved by the 
inhabitants to relate their horrible tale. ,.Arundel hÜn- 
self, being a po\vcrfl
l s\\'inul1cr, had strugglc(1 upon 
the rocks alive, but lu' WaS ('"ught by a returning waye 
before he could clilnb beyond its reach, and 'whirled 
away in the boiling fOtuu. 
,Vith us, too, the spa '\'as rising hcayily. The 
wind had shiftf'd to the west as the boatulf'n had fore- 
told, and thuugh as 
 et there "yas but litt10 of it, thC' 
mcrcury was falling rapidly. .A. dark bank of clouds 
Jay along the Rca"
ard horizon, and th<:' huge ,,-a'-cs 
which Wt"'re rolling hOllie, and fIying in long grf'ell 
bhcets up t]1e side of the cliff, inlP1ied t1Hlt it was blow- 
ing heayily outside. ßly friend had intended to take 
mp on to tho Skelligs, two othC'r iðlands lying ten 111ilos 
to the nOl'th-,,'est of n
, on tho larger of w})ich are the 
rCluaillS of a church and of tln'ee ur four òcphi\-e houses, 
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which tradition says 'were once occnpif'd hy hCrJnits. 
The Irish hormits, as we know, located themselvel' in 
many strange places round the coast., and may as ,yoU 
have chosen a hOJlle for themselveß on the Skelligl' as 
anywhere else. But it is to be noticed also, that Cfvon 
hOl'lnits, unless supported like Elijah by the rayens, 
1nust have found food somc"where. During the 'winter 
communication váth the nlainland nlust have been often 
inlPossible for ,veeks together, and as there is scarcely 
a square yard of grass on the "\vhole placß, they could 
have kept neither sheep nor cattle. "Thoever d"welt in 
those how

es must have lived by fishing. The cod fish- 
ing round the rocks is the yery best on the ,,-hole coast; 
and relnoInbering ]10'V indispensable the dried cod had 
1Jcen made hy the fasting rules to the Catholic popula- 
tion of Europe, I cannot lwlp fancying, ho,vever un- 
rUlllantic the suggestion may sound, that something 
nlore practical than devotion w'as connected with the 
community that resided there. "r e ".cre obliged, ho"r- 
o,-er, to abandon all ídea of going '30 far for the present. 
Could ,ye have reached the islands we could not have 
landed. The cutter ,,-as already pitching so he
l,yily 
that the top of Scarl'iff
 though irnmediately over us, 
,vas occasionally hidden hy the ",IYOS. If we ventured 
further ,re rnight have found it. inlPossible to recovor 
I\::ennlol'e nay, and Inight haye been obliged to run for 
Valencia; so ,ye hauled (lur ,yind, ,yent a bout, and 
turned our bows home-wards. The motion be caIne more 
easy as ,ve fell off before the rollers. 1\Iy friend gave 
u!) the tiller tc\ one üf the men, and "-e got out our 
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harnjJer und stretched onrs('l \P('S on cleck to cat, nUl 
dinner. for w'hieh the tossing, I"trangp to I"ay, had 
fo;haqwned our appetitp. There' is no nleclinm at RPH. 
Yon arc either dead sick or ravenous, and we, not ex 
eluding the two boys, \'
erc the latter. 
Anlong l11unan pleasures there are few Inore agree- 
able than that. of the cigar which follows a. rppast of 
this kind, the cold chicken and the claret haying be('n 
rlisposed ot
 ,,
hen St Elnilion has tabted like the 
choicest IJa6tte, the sun \varm and not too warrn, the 
,,-ind at our backs, and the I'pring cushions from the 
cabin to&
ed about in the confusioll which snits the pos- 
ture in whicb we are 1110st at easo. .L\
 we lay lazily en- 
joying ourselves, my host pointed out to me one nlorc of 
the intC'resting featurps of the coast. llound tbo Lanlb 
}[ead to the north, facing tbe islands Hlllong which we 
had bpen dodging, ,vas another sloall bay, cut ont by 
the action of the \VRVeS, at the botton1 of \vhich wo saw 
the ,vater breaking on a white line of sand. Bphind 
the ",and two valleys Inet., the fo;lopes of which "
ere 
co'"ered prettily with wood; and anlong" the trees we 
could 
ce tbe 
H10ko and the 
;Jatecl roof of thp once 
fUlnous Derr,"nane 
\hh{\y. There ,ya... the :1n('('stral 
. 
 
hOlne of tIll"' worlel-celebrated J)aniel O'Connell, the 
last uf t he old 1I'i
h. 11 is forC'i
lt hers, 1 he f10nnelJs of 
J veragh, like every ot her frnnily on the coast of Kerry, 
had gone Iwncl:--omely into 1he !--muggling trade. Car- 
goes of tea and tobacco run on tho
e sand., wer(' l'Ii- 
elosc(l in bntter ca;;.k
 and scn
 oyer the hills on hor:sct..;' 
backs to Cork to the 
tore of a confederate Jllcrehan1.. 
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and thence shipped for Loudon as T rish produce. On 
1 ho
e Inoors ])au the Great hunted his harriers. In 
the haHs of that aLbey he feasted friend or fùe like ap 
ancient chieftain, and entertained visitors frOl11 e\
ery 
corner of Europe. ..AJI is gune now. The faIniue whi_h 
broke O'Colluell's heart lie
 like an act of oblivion 
hetween the Old Irelaud and tho X c\\r, and his own 
l11enlor y is fadiuO" liko the nle1l10ry of the aO"e which 
ð 
 b 
he represented. t:;oIlle few local anccdotes of trifling 
inh
rest hang 
bout the mountains. They say of Dan, 
as they said of Charles II.: he 'wa:::; the father of Lis 
people, an(l by the powers 't\vas a fino family he had 
of thmn. 13ut, Ireland has ceased to caro for hi]n. Iris 
faIne blazed like a stra,v bonfire, and has left behind it 
scarce a shovelful of ashes. N ever any public Ulall had 
it in his power to do so much real guod for his country, 
nor ,vas there eyer one who accolnplished so little. 
The Lanl b Ilead once lllOl'e closes in. The wind is 
fast ri
ing; the crests of the rollers arc beginning to 
break; the yacht flies do,,'n the slopes, and :steers hard 
as the pursuing ,,-aye oyertakes and lifts her. Down 
COllles the topsail; we do not need it now: nlore than 
once ,ye haye plunged into the wave in fi'Ollt of us, and 
shipped green ,vater over our bows. The clouds coniC 
up, with occa
ional heayy drop::; of rain. .1Lacgilli- 
cuddy's Iteeks are already covered; and 011 tho lower 
Hlountaills the luist is beginning to fornl. It ,vill be a 
wet night, and tho riyers will fi::;h to-IllOlTO\L The 
harbour has been alive with sahnon for the last fort- 
llio.ht ,,'aitin oo for a fresh to take then1 lI I ). ".... e hav
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still an hour's daylight when ,,'"e recover the Jnouth of 
Kilnlakilloge, and are in sight of the ",.ooùs of Derreen 
again. As ,,-e turll into the harbour the wind is 
broken off by the land. ".... e are almost becahned, and 
the yacht drags slo,vly through the water. Towardfi 
evening the "rhiting pollock take freely, so the lines are 
laid out again, and ,ye trail a couple of spinners. One 
is instantly taken. A. SlllaU fellow-three pounùs 
,veight-comes in unresistingly, and is basketed. A 
n1Ïnute after the second line is snatched out of thf' 
hands of lny young bathing conlpanion, ,vho had hf'ld 
of it. One of the boatmen catches it, Lut is unused to 
light tackle, and drags as if he was hauling up an 
anchor. lIe gathers in a yard or h\ro, and then comes 
a, convulsive struggle. Each side pulls his best. One 
1l10nlent of uncertainty, a plunge and a splash at the 
end of the line in our 'wake, and then all is over; and 
,ve can Ï1nagine, ,vithout fear of contradiction, that we 
had hold of a conger eel at least, if not the sea-serpent 
himself. 
The rain came down as "'"e expected; rain like the 
torrents of the tropics, such as "'"e rarely see in the
e 
i
lallds outside Kerry. '1'he nlountains arrest the ,vet- 
laden currcnts as they COlne in from the Atlantic, con- 
<lensing the nloisture into ma
ses of cloud, which at 
once discharge themselves in cataracts. ,Ve spend the 
c,-ening hunting out our fishing- boxe
, sorting flics, 
and trying casting-lines. The sky clears boon after 
sunrise. '1'he keeper has been do,vn early to exanlÌne 
the condition of the water. and is waiti.llu- for lL
 '\lith 
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his report on the rock outside the hall door after break- 
fast. 
There is no haste. The rivers are still coming 
do,vn brown and thick, anJ. though the floods run off 
rapidly there ,,,,ill be no fishing till towards noon. ""\Ve 
look about us, and the rock on ,vhieh 'YO are standing' 
is itself a curiosity. The surface of it has been ground 
as sInooth as a table. In the direction of the yalley, 
and crossing the lines of cleavage, it is grooyed by the 
ice-plane which has passed over it. The pebbl0s 
brought down from tho hills and bedded in tbo under- 
surface of the glacier )lave cut into the stone like 
chisels, and have left marks ,vhich the rain of unnum- 
bered years has failed to erase. Such is the modern 
theory, which is accepted as absolutely proved because 
,ye are at present unable to conceive any other agency 
by,vhich the effect could have been brought about. 
Yet the inability to form another hypothesis may arise, 
it is at least possible, from limitations in ourselves, and 
a ttends as a matter of course every generally received 
scientific conjecture. The theory of epicycles was once 
considered to be proved, because no other explanation 
could then be offered of the retrogression of the planets; 
and \vhen ,ye consider the fate of so 1nauy past philo- 
sophies, accepted in their tinle as certain, and made the 
ridicule of later generations, misgivings obtrude them- 
selves that even the glacier theory a hundred years 
hence may have gone the ,vay of its predecessors, and 
that the ice may haYe become as mythical as the foot- 
l)rints of the fairies. 
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nut the rock ha
 a later and Blürc hUHlan intt'rest. 

rhe furtunate ]
ngli::;Il111an tu 'VhUlll at the clo

 of the 
seventeenth century the
e vast e::;tates pa
::;ed by con- 
fiscation, was cont.ellteJ to ]C:lVO tho heads of the old 
fall1Ïlies shorn of their indepcndcnce, but :still ruliug as 
his repre
cntatiYes on the scene of their anciPllÌ. (!<J1nill- 
Ions. So Iuatters continued for 1110re than a century. 
The O's and the 3Iae's retained their place, even undcr 
the penal laws ; and the aL::;elltec landlord was content- 
ed with his rent and asked no questions. .A, change 
caIne after the Union. The noble owner of the I
en- 
luare mountains awoke to the 
'alue and perhaps to the 
re::;ponsibilities of his inheritance. lIe prcpared to 
dra,v his connection closer with it and to reSUJlle the 
privileges which had been too long spared. )Iacfinnan 
Dhu, the black )Iacfinnall, the predecessor of )1u1'ty, 
waS then ruling at Den'een. The lord uf the soil, to 

oftcn the blo,,' which he wa:") abuut to Hcbnillister, sent 
)Iacfinnan a presont. of wine, which arrived duly fro1H 
Lonùon in a large hanlper. )Iut:tiJ!nan carrieù it to 
the top of the rock on which we were :standing, callcd 
up o,'cr.r Iri
h cur
c which hung in song or prose in the 
l'l'collcction of the ,"aUl'v on the intrudin(J' strano'or 
J' b ð 
who was robbing the Celt of the land of his fathcr
. 
....\ teach iInprccation he slntt:':
hl'd a. bottle on the 
tonc, 
aHd only ceaseù hi:s litany of yengeance WhCll the last 
drop haù been spilt of his infernal 1iba tion. Such is 
the t:itory un the bpot; true 01' fabc, whu can tell r )Iy 
ho
t said that in the unusual heat of the 
Ulllnl('r before 
last the turf which covers tbe 
ide oftbe ruck had shrunk 
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a foot or two beyond it.s usuallinlits, and that fragments 
of broken bottles "
ere indisputably found there; but 
whether they ,yerethe remains ofl\Iacfinnan's solmnnity, 
or were the more yulgar relics of a later drinking bout, 
,ve are left to our own conjecture. 
nut I 11lU
t introduce Iny readers to the keeper, who 
is a pronlincnt person at T)erreen. lIe is a Scot fronl 
Aberdeen, by naIl1e Jaek ITarper, descendant it 1l1ay be 
of the IIarper who called 'time' over the witches' 
caldron, but hin1sclf as healthy" a piece of humanity as 
ever stood six feet in his stocking
, or stalked a stag 
upon the GraInpians. TIe was inlported as a person 
not to be influencecl by the ,,-ays and custon1S of the 
country. The agent" ho,yever, forgot to import a wife 
along ,,
ith him. It ".as not. in nature that a handsome 
young fellow of hyenty-fiye should renu1Ìn the solitary 
occupant of his lodge, and he soon found an r rish lassie 
'who was not un".illing to share it ,vith him. Jack "
as 
a l)rotestallt and obstinate in hi:,; ".ay, and declined the 
chapel ccremoninl, but the registrar at I{enl11are settled 
the legal part of tbe busine
s. The priest arranged the 
re
t ,vith the ,yif<:, and a couple of children clinging to 
the skirts of Jack's kilt showed in face and figure the 
double race from ,vhich tbey had sprung: tbe boy 
thick-limbed, yellow-haired, ,vith blue eyes, and a 
strong Scotch accent, which he bad caught fron1 his 
fa.ther; "Thile the girl with dark skin, soft brown curls, 
and features of refined and exquisite delicacy, showed 
the blood of the pure Celt of I{erry, unspoilt by infiltra- 
tion fron1 Dane or N orn1an. Reing alone in his creed 
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In the yalley, Jael attends chapel, though holding the 
proceedings there in SaIne disdain. lIe docs not trouble 
hilnsolf about confel;;sion, but he pays tbe priest his dues, 
and the priest in turn he tell
 Ine is \yorth a dozen 
,va-tellers to hilTI. If his trnps are stolen on the moun- 
tains, or a saln10n is n1ade a,,-ay ,vith on the spawning 
beds. he reports hiR grievances at the chapel, and th
 
curSé::, of the Church are at his i-:eryice. Religion do,,-n 
here means right and "Tong, and n1aterially, perhaps, 
not luuch besides. 
J3ut the 1l10rning i8 growing on. I am left in Jack's 
hands for the day, IUY host haying business elsowhere. 
lIe takes charge of rod and landing net, slings a big 
basket on his back, and whistling his dogs about him, 
and with a short pipe in his lnoutb, he leads the \vay 
ùown the driye to the gate. ",Ve halt on the bridge of 
the little l'iver, but a glance at the bridge pool show
 
that we shall do no good there. The ,vater is still 
muddy and thick, and not a fi
h will n10YC in it for Í\,O 
hours at least. ".... e must go to th0 second river, ,yherc 
the mountain floods are first intercepted by a lake: in 
this thp dirt settles, and leaves the streaIn that runs 
out of it to the sea cornparatiyely f'lear. ".... e have a 
nlÎle 3nd a half to ,valk, and I h('ar on the \va
 what 
Jack has to tell about the l)lacp and people. ]
efore 
the f
lmine the glen l1ad be0n d('nse1y Ïnhabited, and 
had snfff-rf,a terribl
T in consequence. ltuinerl cottag-f's 
in all di1"cd:Ìons showed where }nnnan cr('ature
 hu(l 
once Jnult.iplied like rabbits ill a ""a1'rel1. J\filPH upon 
miles of unfinit\hcd r0.ldR, now ovcrgro\vn ,,'it.h gorse, 
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were monUluents of the efforts "rhich had been made to 
find thenl in "Tork and food. But the disaster was too 
great and too sudden and too univer
al to be so en- 
countered. IIundrecls died, and hundreds more ,vere 
provided with free pnssnges to Ânleri(;a, and the valley 
contains but a fourth of its old inhabitants. Its pre- 
sent occupants are now doing well. There are no signs 
of poverty among them. They are tenants at will, but 
so secure is the custoln of t:C
 country that they have 
no fear of dispossession. An English political econo- 
mist had once suggested that they should all be got rid 
of, and the glen be turned into a deer forest. But the 
lnuch-abused Irish proprietors are less inhuman than 
the Scotch, and here at least there is no disposition to 
outrage the affection with which the people cling to 
their homes. There is, ho,vever, no wish among theJn 
to return to the old state of things. "\Vhen a tenant 
die's his eldest son succeeds him. The brotbers emi- 
grate where friends are ,vaiting for them in itlnerica, 
and they carry \yrth them a hope, not ahya.ys disap- 
pointed, of returning when they haye a balance at the 
bank, and can stock a farm in the old country on their 
üwn account. 
\Ve paRS a singular mound coyered with trees at 
the road side, with a secluded field b0hind it sprinkled 
oyer with hawthorns. The field is the burying-place 
of the babies that die unbaptized, unconsecrated by the 
Church, but hallowed by sentirnent, and treated seem... 
ingly w.ith Inore reverence than the neglected grave- 
yard. The DI0und is circular, with t}loping sides 
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twcnty feet high, and six1 y feet in dianletf'r at. t he top. 
It is a ratl" of which there arc ten or twc1 ve in tho 

len, and many 11101'0 in ot her })art.s of Kerry. This one 
has neyer Leen opened, being callcd the Fairy':-\ hOl1
(" 
and is protected by superstition; another like it, at the 
back of Derreen, hn
 been cleared out, and can be 
entered without difficulty. The outer wall must hayc 
been first. built of stonc. The interior was then clivi<lerl 
into narrow cOlnpartJllent
, ten or twelve feet long hy 
fh-e feet broarl, each ,,-itb an air-hole through the ,,-all, 
and communicating ,,'ith one another by Jow but fir1nly 
constructed doors. l\Inssive slabs ,yere laid at the top 
to forBl a roof, and the whole structure wa!ì finally 
eoverf'd in ,yith turf. The.\' ,yore eyidently houses of 
some kind, though ,,-hen built or by whom is a Illystery. 
HUJllan remains are rarely found in any of thetn, and 
,vhether these chanlbers: wcre tùenlselves occupied, or 
,vhether they were nlercly the cel1ars of f'ome lighter 
building of tinlber and wicker-".ork raif:ed above them, 
is a l)oint on ,,,hich the antitpwrians are undecided. 
'Yhatever they ,vere, however, t.hf'Y arc rllOIlUIllents of 
f:\OTne past age of lrish hi:'\tol'Y; and the 
1one circles 
and gigant ic pillar:;:, :-;tanflillg wild and weird in the 
gorges of th(' TnouJ!taius, are perhaps tl.l(.
 ton1hs of the 
racp who lived in theIn. K 0 on0 know:-1 at present, for 
DerrecH lies out of the' line of tourists. ]
y and by, 
",hen the feeling of re
pect for burial-places, how('ycr 
ancient, which still clings to 1\"('rI'Y, has been eiyilized 
awny, the tombs will be broken into and 
earched, and 
then as elsewhere the curious antiquary will find golden 
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torq ues and ar]111ots an10ng tho crun} bling bones of tho 
chiofs of the age of Ossian. 
Rut hpre ,ve are at the river; wo haye passed t,yO 
salt lagoons surrounded with banks of reed
, which aro 
tho haunts in wintor of innumerablo wildfowl, and 
oyen now aro dotted over with broods of flappers which 
have been hatched anlong t.he flags. .L\t the top of tho 
farther of these ".e cro:o:s a bridgo ,,,here tho ri ,.e1' 
enters it, for the wind is coming from the other side 
and is blowing thrcp-quarters of a gale. "r e follow 
the bank for half a mile, ,,-here the ,vater is broken 
and shallow', and the salmon pass through ,vithout 
resting. Then turning the angle of a rock, we come 
to a pool a quarter of a Inile long, terIninating in a 
circular bat;in eight.y yards across, out of which thu 
water plunges through a na.rrow gorge. 
The pool has been cut through fi peat bog, and the 
greater part of it is twenty feet deep. A broad fringe 
of water-lilies lines the banks, leaving, ho\vever, an 
available space for thro\ving a fly upon between thenI. 
This is the great resting-place of the fish on their ,,"ay 
to the lake and the upper riyer. The ,vater is high, 
and almost flowing over on the bog. The wind catches 
it fairly, tearing along the surface and sweeping up the 
crisp waves in ",.hite clouds of spray. The party of 
strangers who had cards to fish ".ero before us, but 
they are on the "Tong side, trying vainly to send their 
flies in the face of the south-wester, which whirls their 
casting lines back over their heads. They have caught 
a peal or two, and one of them reports that he ,,"as 
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broken by a treInendous fi
h at tho end of the round 
pool. Jack directs thenl to a bend higher up, where 
tbey'will find a second pool as good as this one, ,,-ith 
a more favourable 
lant of ".ind, ,,-hill' r put my rod 
together and turn over the leaves of nlY fly-book. 
....tmong the marvels of art and nature I know nothing 
equal to a salmon-fly. It resombles no insect, 'wingod 
or unwinged, "rhich the fÌ,;h can hayc seen. A. shrimp, 
perhaps, is the most like it, if there are degrees in 
utter dissilnilarity. Yet pvery },iver is supposed to 
have its fayourite flies. Size, colour, shape, all are 
peculiar. IIore vain tastes preyail for golden pheasant 
and blue and crinlson paroquet. There the salmon are 
as sober as Quakers, and ,,
illlook at nothing but drabs 
und brown
. Kine parts of this are fancy, but thero is 
Rtill a portion of truth in it. Rold hungry fish ,,-ill 
take anything in any riyer; shy fish will undoubtedly 
rise and splash at a stranger's fly, 'wbile thoy ,,-ill 
s,vallo,,- ,,-hat i
 offered theJll by anyone ,,,bo knows 
their "
ars. It may bo sornet]lÍng in the col
ur of tho 
,,-ater; it nlay be sOlnething in tho colour of the banks: 
C'xperience is too uniform to alIo,v tho fact itself to he 
questioned. Under Jack"s direction, I select sInall 
flieR about the sizo of green drakes: one U 80rnb1'o 
grey, with sih-er t,vist about hÏ1n, a ('laret Jlackle, a 
ruallard ,,-iug, streaked faintly on thc lower side with 
red and hlue. 'Ihp drop :fly is 
tin darker, with })url'lc 
It:g
 and oli'-e green wings and body. 
".... e Juoye to tho head of tho pool and begin to cast 
in tho gravcl1y shallo,,
s, on which the fish lic to feed 
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in a flood, a few yards abovtj the deep 'water. .A. white 
trout or two rise, and presently I am fast in sOlnething 
,vhich excites 1l10111entary hopes. The heavy rod bends 
to the butt. .A. yard or two of line runs out, but a fe,v 
seconds sho\\
 that it is only a large trout 'which has 
struck at the fly ,vith his tail, and has been hooked 
foul. He cannot break me, and I do not care if he 
escapes, so I bear hard upon hin1 and drag him by 
main force to the side, where Harper slips the net under 
his head, and the next InOluent he is 011 the bank. Two 
pounds 'within an ounce or so, but clean run fronl thp 
sea, brought up by last night's flood, and ,vithout a 
stain of the bog-,vater on the pure silver of his scales. 
lIe has disturbed the shallo,,,", so "Te move a fe\v steps 
do,,
n. 
There is an alder Lush on t.hf' opposite side, 'where 
the strengt.h of the river is running. It is a long cast. 
The wind is blo,ving so hard that I can scarcely keep 
nlY footing, and the gusts whirl so unsteadily that I 
cannot hit the exact spot ,vhere, if there is a salmon in 
the neighbourhood, he is lying. 
The line flies out straight at last, but I have no\v 
thrown a fc\v inches too far; 11).Y tail fly is in the bush, 
<langling acrO$ an overhanging bough. An ilnpatient 
IllOYeJnent, a jerk, or a straight pull, and I nl11 'hung 
up,' as the phrase is, and delayed for half an hour at 
If'ast. Happily there is a lull in the storm. I shake 
the point of thE' 1'0(1. Thp ,-ibratiol1 runs along the 
liue; the fly (h'OPR softly like a ]eaf upon the wat.er- 
and as it floats away sonlething turns heavily, and a 
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huge brown back i,; visible for an instant through a 
rift in the surface. nut the line comes hOine. lIe ""as 
an old stager, as we could see' hy his colour, no longe'r 
ravenous as ,,'hen fre
h froB1 the salt water. lIe ,vas 
either lazy and mi
s('d the fly, or it ,,'as not entirely to 
llis n1Ïnd. lIe was not touched, and ,,"e drew back to 
consider. ' Over hiIn again while he is angry,' is the 
saying in BOHlf' riycrs, :nul I have known it to answer 
where tbe fish feed greedily. Rut it will not do here; 
we must give hinl tinle; and we turn again to the fly- 
book. "Then a salnlon rises at a small fly as if h
 
nleant business yet fails to take it, the rule is to try 
another of the 
ame pattcrn a 
ize larg{'r. This too, 
however, just no,v Jack thinks unfayourablyof. The 
salnlon is evidently a very large one, and will give us 
enough to do if we hook him. lIe therefore, as one 
precaution, takeR off the drop fly lest it catch in the 
water-lilies. lIe next puts the knots of the casting 
line through a se,.cre trial; replaces an unsound joint 
with a fresh link of gout, and finally produces out of his 
hat a 'hook '-he ,viII not call it a fly-of his own 
dressing, It is like a particolourcd father-long-legs, a 
thing which only sonlP frantic 
peci)nen of orchid eyer 
seriously approached, a ('reature whose wings were two 
strip
 of the fringe of a peacock's tail, whose leg:;; 
de3ccnded fronl blue .ia
' through red to brown, and 
tpJ'minatecl in a pair of pink trail
rs two i]]('h('s long. 
Jack J]ad found it do, find he hdi('\-cd it would do for 
Ine. And so it did. I L
gan to thro,v again six feet 
aboye the bush, for a :-;ahnon often shifts his ground 
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after rising. One cast- a 
econd-allother trout rises, 
which "e l'pceive \vith an auathl-'Ina, and drag the fly 
out of his reach. The fourth throw there is a s\virl 
like the wave which arises under the blade of an oar, a 
sharp sense of hard re
istanee, a pauso, and then a. rush 
for the dear life. The wheel shrieks, the line his
es 
through the rings, and thirty yard
 dO\Vll the poul the 
great fish springs n1adly six feet into the air. r1'he 
hook is firrn in his upper jaw; he had not sbaken its 
hold, fur the hook had gone into the Lone-pretty 
subject of delight for a r('a
ollablc Ulan, an editor of a 
Inagazine, and a ,yould-be philosupher, turned fifty! 
The enjoYIllents of the unreasoning part of us canllot 
be defcnùed on grounds of reason, and experience 
shows tbat IlICU who are allloo.ic and morals and baye 
o , 
'".lotbing of the aninHll left in theIn, are poor creatures 
after all. 
....<\.llY way, I defy philosophy with a twenty-pound 
salnlon fast hooked and a pool right ahead four hundred 
yards long, and half full of water-liJies. 'Keep hiln 
up tbe stran1e,' sbrieked a I>addy, ,,,ho, on tbe screan1- 
ing of tbe ,,,heel, bad flung down his spade in the turf 
bog and rusbed up to see the sport. 'Keep hini up the 
stranIe, your honour-bloody wars! you'll lost hilll 
else.' "Te ,vere at fault, Jaek and I. ,Yo did not 
understand \v h y down strean1. ,,?as particularly dan- 
gerous' and Pat ,vas too eager and too busy swearing 
to explain hiInself. .;\'las, his meaning became soon 
but too intelligible. I bad overtaken tbe fish on tbe 
oank and had wheeled in tho line again, but he ,vas only 
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collecting himself for a fresh rush, and the next Iniuute 
it seemed as if the bottom had been knocked out of the 
pool and an opening made into infinitr. Itound flew 
the wheel again; fifty yards were gone ill as many 
seconds, the rod \vas bending double, and the line 
pointed straight down; straight as if there was a lead 
at the end of it and unlin1Ïted space in which to ::;ink. 
, .....t\.h, diùn't I tell ye so ?' said Pat; 'what ,vill ,ve do 
no,v ? ' Too late Jack remembered that fourteen feet 
dO"9n at the bOttOlll of that pool lay the stenl of a 
1
lllen oak, belo,v ,vhich the "rater had Blade a. clear 
éhannel. The fish had turned under it, and whether 
he ,vas no,v up the riyer or down, or where he was, 
who could tell? He stopped at last. 'IIoIJ him 
hard,' said Jack, hurling off his clothes, and while I 
was speculating whether it 1\?ould be pos
ible to drag 
hinl back the ,yay that he bad gone, a pink body 
flashed from behind 11le, bounded off the bank ,vith a 
splendid header, and disappeared. lIe was under for a 
quarter of a minute; when he rose he had the line in 
his hand behveen the fish and the tree. 
, A-ll right!' he sputtered, s\vimll1Îng with the other 
hand to the bank and scrambling up. 'ltun the rest 
of the line off the reel and out through the rings.' lIe 
had divined by a brilliant instinct the only remedy for 
our situation. The thing" as done, fast as Pat and I 
could ply our fingers. The loose end 'vas dra"yn rounù 
the log, and while Jack was humouring the fish ,vith 
his hand, and dancing up and down the bank regnrd- 
less of proprieties, ,\?e had carried it back down the 
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rings, replaced it on the reel, wound in the slack, and 
had again command of the situation. 
The sahnon had played his best stroke. It had 
failed him, and he now surrendered like a gentleIllan. 
A 111ean-spirited íÌsh will go to the bottom, bury hinl- 
self in the ,veeds, and sulk. Ours set his head towards 
the sea, and sailed do,vn the length of the pool in the 
open water without attempting any more plunges. As 
his strength titiled, he turnod heavily on his back, and 
allowed hitnself to be dr
L\vn to "the shore. The gaff 
was in his side and he ,vas oura. He w-as larger than 
,ve had guessed hiln. Olean run he ,vould have weighe(l 
twenty-five pounds. The fresh ,vater had reduced hinl 
to t,vellty-twO) but ,vithout softening his muscle or 
touching his strength. 
The fight had tired us all. If middle age does not 
inlpair the enjoyment of sport, it makes the appetite for 
it less voracious, and a little pleases lllore than a great 
deal. I delight in a mountain walk 'v hen I must work 
hard for my five brace of grouse. I see no amusement 
in daw"dling over a lowland moor "There the packs are 
as thick as chickens in a poultry-yard. I like better 
than most things a day with 111Y o\vn dogs in scattered 
covers, \vhen I know not ,vhat may rise, a ,voodcock, 
an odd pheasant, a snipe in the out-lying willo,v-hed, 
and perhaps a mallard or a teal. A hare or two falls 
in agreeably when the mistress of the house takes an 
interest in the bag. I detest battues and hot corners, 
and slaughter for slaughter's sake. I ,vish every tenant 
in England had his share in amusements, ,vhich in 
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rnodcration are gootl fur us all, and .was alluwed to shoot 

uch birds or bl'a:->ts as \\'erc 1rt'd on hi
 own furJH, any 
clause ill his lease tu thc contrary llotwith:-standing. 
...In y how I had had cnough of 
almon ti
hillg for the 
day. "r e ga ,.c the rod and the basket to Pat to carry 
hOJne, the big fi
h which he "'as too proud to conceal 
flapping on his back. Jack and I ate our luncheon and 
smoked our pipe::, beside the fhll, and Jack, before ,ve 
went hOlno, undertook to show l11e the lake. The ri VOl' 
followed tho bend of the yalley. "T e took a shortcr cut 
ovcr a desolate and bare piece of Uloulltaill, and as we 
cro
sed the }'iJge wc found our
elves suddcnly in the 
luxuriant soft]lc

 uf a miniature Killarney. Thc lake 
was 
carcch
 a utile inlcno.th but either the woodcutters 

 0 , 
had been le::;8 bu::;y there, or nature had repaired the 
havoc that they had ]l1ade. IIalf a dozcn slllall i:slands 
were scattered on it, covored with arbutus and hol1y. 
The rocks on oue side fell in grand precipices tu the 
water. ,A.t the end was tho opening of Glannlore valll'y, 
with its nlas
es of fore::;t, its Clncl'ald moadow::; and coo- 
ino' wood-nio'eons and brio'ht lilll ! )id rivcr reachcs. 
o .1'0' 0 , 
For it:s size there is no nlure lovely spot in the south of 
Ircland than Glannlcre. It wind::; aJl10ng the nlOUU- 
tains for six nlilcs beyond tho lako, clo:sed in at the cx- 
trenlity with the hugc Illas
 of 1lHIlgry llill, frolll the 
top of which you look ùown UpOll BCl'chaycn. IIcre 
tuo the idea uf sport pur:,ued us-stray deer ,vandcred 
oycr now and then from GlengariH
alld IllY cÙlnpanioll 
had stories of nlÏghty bags of woodcocks made somc- 
tiulCs there w hcn the snow was 011 the hill::;. )1 y eye 
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l1owever, was rather caught by a singular ruin of 
modern, unvenerable kind on the largest of the islands. 
S
nne chieftain's castle had once stood there, as ,ve could 
see frOlll the remains of massive ,,-aIls on the ,vater line; 
but this had been long destroyed, and in the place of 
it there had been a cottage of SOlne pr
tensions, ,vhich 
in turn was no,v roofless. The story of it, so fhr as 
Jack could tell me, was this. 
Forty years ago or thereabouts a 
Iajor -, who 
had difficulti
s ,vith his creditors, came into these part
 
to hide hirnself, built the cottage on the island, and 
lived there; and ,,-hen the bailiffs found him out held 
them at bay ,vith pi:stol and blunderbuss. The people 
of the glen proyided hin1 ,vith food. The Irish are 
good friends to anyone ,yho is on bad terms with the 
authorities. Like Goetho's ('I ves- 


Ob cl' beilig', ob el' böse, 
Jammel't sie del' Lnglücksmallu- 


So here 
Iajor - fished and shot and laughed at the 
attempts to arrest hÏIn. His sin, ho,vevcr, found hinl 
out at last. You Illay break the English la,vs as you 
plea
e in Ireland, but there are some laws w"hich you 
may not break, as l\Iajor -- found. In the farm- 
house which supplied him ,vith his Inilk and eggs, ,vas 
a girl ,vho anyw"here but in Glanmore ,vould have beel\. 
called exceptionally beautiful. l\Iajor -- abused the 
confidence ,vhich ,vas placerl. in him, and seduced her. 
He had to fly for his life. Such is the present legend, 
as true, perhaps, as nluch that passes by the name of 
history. 
Iajor --- himself might tell another story. 
VOLIL 17 
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Iy space has run out. My tale is still half told, 
Tho next day ",'as Sunday. The day following was 
August 20, ,,
hen Irish grouse-shooting begins. If the 
reader's pationce is unexhaustf'd he shall hear of the 
scratch-bag w'e made in a scranlble of thirty miles; of 
the ,veird WOInan that ,ye saw among the cliffs; of the 
'crass bull' that ,ye feU in with, and the double murder 
in Coomeongcera. I ha ye to tell him too how the 
grandson of }'lacfiullun Dhu 'vas caught red-handed 
spearing sahnon, and ho,v the bloody Saxon had tú 
stand between him and eviction. IIo,v" e held a land 
court in the hall at J)crreen, and settled a disputed in- 
heritanee. IIow ,YO ,,'ent to the Holy Lake and saw 
the pilgriuls from Anlerica there, and how when mas
 
was over they made a night of it ,vith the ,vhisky booths 
and the card-sharpers. IIo,v ,ve had another sail upon 
the river, ho,v ,ve attended a tenant-right nleeting at 
the hoard of guardians at Kenmare, and ho,v the chair- 
man floored the middle-man there to the delight of all 
his audienco - tho chairman, the brightest of COlll- 
panions, the Inost charming of :Illen of busincs
, the hero 
uf the soal fight in 111' Trench's Jlealitic8 oj' Iri.sh IJ{fe. 
All this the reader shall hear if his curiosity leads him 
to wish for it. If he is sick of this light fare and desir{',; 
more solid pudding, we will dl'e::,;s our di8hes to his 
nlÏnd, and the rest of Iny pleasant ulomorics shall abide 
with myself, \VOYCll in bright colours in the ,veb of nlY 
life by the fingers of the three slt'ters- tllY own, and 
neycr to be taken fronl tile, let the li'uturc hring what 
fute it ,vilI. 
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fJ1IIE sketch ,vhich bears thp above t.itle "
ns publiRh- 
1- ed in 'Fraser's l\Iagazine' at the tiTne when the 
Irish Land Bill ,vas under discussion in the IIou
e of 
Oommons. 

nglish prejudice and ]
nglish ignorance 
were busy with the reputation of the unfortunate coun- 
try, and clamorous ,vith despair of its amendment by 
tha.t or any other measure. I thought that at such a 
period a record of my own experience in Ireland might 
contribute, infinitesirnally little, towards setting her con- 
dition in a truer light-to,vards showing how among 
the darker features there ,vere redeeming traits of 
singular interebt and attractiveness. Plca
cu with my 
o,yn performance and intending to continue it, I trusted 
that if n1Y friends in Kerry did not approve of all that 
I said, they would at least recognize my good-will. 
Ho,v great was my surprise to find that I 'vas regarded 
as an intruder into business \V hich was none of mine, 
affecting Engli
h airs of insolent superiority, and unde!' 
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pretence of patronage turning the county and its In- 
habitants into ridiculp! Struck by the absence of petty 
yices among the peasantry, their simplicity of habit, 
and the control for good \yhich \vas (;xercised oyer thenl 
by the priests, I had said rashly that religion in 1{erry 
appeared to Ine to nlean the kno,Y1edge of right and 
\vrong, and to mean little besides. "That dark in- 
sinuations the \vriter neyer dreanlt of ma.y be discoyereù 
in an ungua.rded \vord! By 'little besides' I haà 
Illyself intf'nded to inlply that no Fenian sermons \yere 
to be heard in the chapels there, that no hatred ,vas 
preached against England or :English landlords there, 
the 
uJ.:>jects believed on this side St George's Ohannel 
to be eternally inculcated in Oatholic pulpit.s. Our ex- 
cellent pri(\
t at Tuosist-I take this opportunity of 
apologizing' to hinl-declared in the county papers that 
he \VfU3 cut to 1hl' heart; that he had Hufft\l'ed Juau)' 
\vrongs in life, but never one that had afllicted him ::,0 
deeply as the insinuation that his flock learnt nothing 
from him but the obligations of Dlorality. lie must 
......xcusp th
 English stupidity, the English preference 
for the practical results of religion, which betraYf'd me 
into forgetfulness of it:s mysteries. JIe lUust forgive 
me if I repeat and extend Iny offence, and insist that 
the influence of the Irish priesthood in the restraint 
of "rhat is commonly called lllDlorality cannot be over- 
estimated. In the last century Ireland was one of the 
nlost licentious countries in Europe: at present, ill pro- 
portion to its population, it is the purest in the \vorld. 
But the' reflection on the chapel teaching was the 
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least of nlY crimes. I had stirred a hornet's nest. In 
de
'cribing the Inanners of a past generation I had 
sketched the likeness of a once notorious character in 
the neighbourhood. To avoid mentioning his real 
nanle I looked over a list of Irish chiefs three centuries 
old, and called him at hazard l\Iorty O'Sullivan. A 
do.z.en living }lorty O'Sullivans, and the representa- 
tives of a dozen more who were dead, clamorously 
appropriated nlY description, ,"vhile they denounced the 
inaccuracy of its details. 
1\lore seriously, I had used expressions about' the 
Liberator' for ,,,hich I was called to account bv a 
01 
nlember of his family. 'The Liberator,' I conceive, 
made himself the property of the public. I do not 
think he ,vas a friend to Ireland. If he cast out one 
devil in carrying Catholic Enlancipation he let loose 
seven besides
 'which must be chained again before 
England and Ireland can work in harnlony. His in- 
vectives never spared others, either alive or dead; and 
I see no caUBe why I or allY one may not express our 
thoughts freely about him. If the anecdotes of his 
forefathers, which remain among the traditions of the 
coast, are untrue or exaggerated, I meant no dishonour 
to the past or present o,vner of Derrynane. In the 
days of high duties, English gentlemen who lived on 
the coast 'were not part.icular ho,"v they filled their 
\\ ine cellars; the restrictions inflicted by English selfish- 
ness on Irish trade in the last century erected smug- 
gling into patriotisD); and if the O'Connells on the 
shore of the Atlantic submitted quietly to the dm;:pot- 
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ism of the officers of the revenue, tanler blood ran in 
their veins than Inight have been expected from the 
character of their famons representative. 
Anyhow I had given mortal offence where I had 
least thought of offending. I was an instance in nlY 
o,vn person of the mistakes which f
nglishlnen seen\ 
doolned to Inake \vhen they meddle, however lightly, 
,vith this singular people. I hesita.ted to take another 
step on so dangerous a soil, especially as (let TIle ch'op 
IllY disguise and acknowledge myself as the tenant of 
the spot to \vb.ich I describpcl Inyself a:s a visitor)- 
especially as my lease was unexpired. 1 had another 
season before Il1e in the scene of Iny delinquency; and 
courteous as the Irish unifornlly sho'\v theln
elves to 
strangers who have nothing to do with theIn, they are 
credited with disagreeable tendencies when t hey con- 
sider themselves injured. It ,vas hinted to 111e that I 
should be a brave nlan if I again vcntured into Kerry. 
The stQrIll ,vas rene,ved in ..Alnerica-fiJcs ,vere for- 
warded to l11e of the Irish Republic, in which I was de- 
nounced as a representative of the hereditary CUOlnies 
of Ireland. ....\nd though I found a friend there-him- 
self an exile, having loved hi:s country not wisely, but 
too ,veIl, who could yet listen patiently to an English- 
Ulan W}lO loved her too, but did not love her faults, I 
held it but prudenco to suspcnd the prosecution of )llY 
ellterpl'i
e till the bUIll1l1Cr 
houhl have again pa:s
ed, 
and ,ve birds of passagc had n1igl'ated to our ,,-inter 
homes. 
"T e 'vent Lack tü Derreen in 
pite of warnings, but 
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our hearts beat uneasily as we approached the charrned 
neighbourhood. At ßIallow, where \VO changed car- 
riages, a gigantic O'Connell was sternly pacing the 
platfornl. I felt relieved when he passed our luggage 
without glancing at the address. The clouds on the 
nlountain-tops seemed to fro,vn ominously. The first 
thing that nlet our eyes at the hotel where we stopped 
to luncheon was a denunciatory paragraph in a local 
paper. 'Vhen we arrived at our beautiful homo a 
canard reached us that ,vc had been censured, if not 
denounced, at a neighbouring Catholic chapel. Tho 
children at the National School, for whom in past years 
we had provided an occasional holiday entertainUlent, 
had been forbidden, it ,va
 whispered, to CO]Ue near u
 
any more. For a few days-such was the effect of a 
guilty conscience-we Ïlnagined the people ,vere less 
poljte to us. The' Good evening kindly' of the pea- 
sant cOIlling houle 1'1'0111 his ,york, the sure 
ign of 
genuine good will, sÐmlled less frequent than silence or 
an inaudible 111utter. Fewer old ,vornen than usual 
brought their sore legs to be mended or pitied, fewer 
fan1Ïly quarrels were brought to us to arbitrate, illtcr- 
1ninablo disputes about' the grass of a co,v,' or the in- 
tf'rpretation of a will where a ragged testator had be- 
quC'athed an interest in a farnl oyer 'which he had no 
Blore power than over a slice of the moon. 
One day, RO act i ve is fancy in the uneasy d. tmo 
sphere of Ireland, we conccivêù thut we had been' visit 
ed.' On a misty Sun.day afternoon, \vhen the servants 
about the place had gone to 'the dance,' and we \vere 
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alone in the house watching the alterna.te play of fog 
and sunlight on the lake, there appeared round thp 
angle of a rock on the gravel walk before the windows 
a group of strangers. Going out to inquire their busi- 
ness, I found myself in the presence of ten or t,vcl ve 
men, not one of whose faces I recognized. I asked 
what they ,vanted. One of them said they ,vere look- 
ing at the place, which was obvious ,vithout their in- 
formation. I suggested that the grounds were privatö 
-they should have asked leave. He replied, a
 I 
thought, ,vith an odd snlile r that he sa,v no occa
ion 
for it. ...t\nd when I insisted that there ,vas occa::;ion, 
and that if he put it in that way they nlust go awa.y, 
the rest looked inquiringly at their leader, as if to ask 
,vhether they should nwkü )lle understand practically 
that I was not in England. He hesitated, and, after a 
pause, llloved off, and his companions followed. I found 
afterwards they were boys from beyond the mountainR, 
out holiday-making. They had meant to pic-nic in 
the ,yoods, and, looking on me as an interloper, had 
not troubled themselves to renlCInber lilY existence. 
l\ly alarJns were utterly groundless; but ,ve had been 
reading Realities of Iris/I, Life, and our heads were full 
of chimæras. 
Sonlething had been anliss, but there was more 
smoke than fire. Our kind priest, when he under::;tood 
at last that I had meant him no ill, but had rather 
intended to compliment him, forgave me on the score of 
'invincible iO'norance.' lIe had vindicated him
elf 
o 
before the diocese in the -- CllJ'OJl'l'cle, and could no,v 
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admit that I ,vas no worse than a stupid John Bull. 
'Ve held our feast of reconciliation, at which he ,va
 
generously present, with the school children on the 
la,vn. They leapt, raced, wrestled, jUlllped in sacks, 
climbed greasy poles, and the rest of it- a hundr
d stout 
little fellows with as Inany of their sisters; four out of 
five of the boys to gro,v up, thanks to the paternal 
,visdolllof our legislators, into citizens of the United 
States; the fifth to be a li'enian at home; the girls to 
be mothers of faIuilies on the 0 hio or the 
Iissouri, 
where the Irish race seems intended to close it
 event- 
ful history and disappear in the ...l.merican Republic. 
Quit, then, of my self-made difficulties, I might 
resume my story where I let it full, and fill in \vith 
more discretion the parts of my original canvas which 
I left untouched. Longer acquaintance ,vith the county, 
however, presented other matters to nle, of fresher, 
perhaps more serious, interest. I prefer therefore to 
,vander on in some,vhat desultory fashion. 
I dropped my thread on the eve of the sportsman's 
festival-the day of sufficient consequence to be marked 
in alulanacs-on which 'grouse-shooting commenlies.' 
The momentous event takes place in Ireland on the 
20th of August. All things lag behind in the sister 
country, and even grouse and partridges do not attain 
their full size till England and Scotland :Rave set the 
example. }Iay Ireland in this department of her 
business lag behind for ever. The spoilt voluptuary of 
,the N orthern 
Ioors, \v hose idea of sport is to stand 
behind a turf bank with a servant to load his guns for 
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hinl, \vhile an arnlY of gillics ùrive the grouse in clouds 
over his head, ,vill find few charnls in the Kerry rnoun- 
tains. Oattle graze the lo,,-er slopes; ::;heep and goats 
fat1 en on the soft sweet herbage of the higher ridges, 
which sp.o,v rarely covers or frost cheeks, and the wanll 
winds from the Gulf Stream keep perennially green. 
Each family in the valley has it
 right of pasture on 
one or other of the ranges for its co"rs or its flocks, and 
the boys and girls that watch theul disturb the solitudes 
eh,ewhere devoted to the sacred bird. I.Jong Inay it 
remaIn 
o. IJong may it be ere Irish landlords follo\v 
the precedents of Yorkshire or 
utherlandshireJ and 
sacrifice their human tenants to a surfeit of all1USmnents. 
The sporbnnan that ,vonld fill his bag in Kerry Inust 
be prepared to walk his twenty nlÎles-kcep hi
 head 
steady among crags, ,,,here if he slip he nlay fall a 
thousand feet. lIe must Iniss Jittle-kill his birùs 
clean in places where he can find them; and, let hitn 
, do his best, if he spare the hares he will shoot no Inore 
than he can carry conyenien1ly on his own shoulders 
for the supply of the larder at h01no. lIe nlust be con- 
tent to find the best re,vanl of his toil in the exquisite 
air, in the most elaborate variety of the most perfect 


cnery in the worlel-cliff, cataract, and glen-fresh- 
water lake and inland sea-
pirit-haunted all of thcrn, 
with wild tales of lri&h history-the 1l10untain jewels 
set in the azure ring of the l\tlantic, \vhich circl
s round 
three sides of the horizon. 
Sporting thus, und in such scenes, may be censured. 
by the morali::;r, but it is still exquisite fooling. I at 
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least have not outgrown n1Y taste for it. 1 must dare 
1\1 r Freenlan's ill opinion, and as the time cfnnes round 
take my turn with the rest. 
Let us suppose, then, a morning late in August in 
this year of Grace 1870. \Ve set out on foot-myself, 
the keeper, and a sceond gun, a guest trained unhap- 
pily in more luxurious shooting grounds, ,vho condf'- 
scends for once to waste a day ,vith me. Carriages, 
e,en ponies, cannot help us to our ground over tbe 
broken tracks we have to follow. It is still-so still 
that the cutter floats double at her moorings, yacht and 
shado,v; while here and there two lines of ripple, meet- 
ing at a point, sho\v where a cormorant is following 
slowly a school of retreating sprats, or a seal is taking 
his morning's airing. The path leads for half a mile 
along the shore, and then st1'ikes up into the vallcy, 
which narrows as we advance. A deep river, fringed 
with 111arshy meadows, drags slowly down the lniddle 
of it to the sea. The lake out of \vhich it runs t,vo 
miles up is scarcely thirty feet above high-,vater Inark. 
The ground is gradually sinking, and in a little while 
-[t geologist's little \vhile, in a fe,v thousand years or 
so-the precipices which wall in the glens ,viII dip 
their bases in salt water. 
The greater part of the valley on either side is raised 
above reach of floods; and the soil from its situation 
Inight be very easily drained, and has been evidently 
inhabited, and even thickly inhabited, from a very 
early era. \Vild as is the scene at present, we see 
traces as we advance of three distinct eras of occupa- 
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lovers of the picturesque had not yet come into being 
even in England. 
And there is n third record before us of an order of 
things w"hich, though nearer to us far than the ot.1H'r 
hvo, has still vanishpd as they have ya1l1shcd. Far up 
the mountain-sides and on the t:;loping meadows are 
ridges ,,-hich nlark departed cultivation, now fa!-it 
relapsing into peat. Ditches, too, ,,
c can 
ee, which 
were once deep and effective drain:s, overgrown ,,
ith 
briar und bush, and choked ,vith rC'eds and Illlld. I 
Jllentioned in my fonner paper that theE.e districts, bü- 
fore the potato famine, were densely peopled. One 
house stands no, v ,vhere a quarter of a century ago thcrü 
,vere four. The holdings attached to thern are thrown 
together, and subdivision under any pretext is sternly 
forbidden. Should hard tÎ1l1es con1e again there are 
t.hus fewer inhabitants in danger of staryation, and 
those that remain are no longer utterly dependent upon 
a single root. Thcy are so far better off than their 
fathers that they are above the reach of beil1g over- 
'whehncd by any sudden ('ulan1Ïty like that ,vhich OYer- 
took th01n befure; but the difI('rence is rather relative 
than absolute. Their farms are now larger than they 
care to cultivate, or could cultivate if they wifolhed it, 
,vhcre only spade husbandry is pOf'siLle. They till just 
BO much soil as ,vill pl'oyide their own potatues, and 
keep alive 
heir cattle through the winter and spring. 
They 1nake nloney by their wool, and butter, and }Jigs; 
hut they keep their holdings as they keep their persolls, 
111 rag's. Their fences al'e always broken. Their drains 
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are filled in. The cabins are still the common home of 
all the li,'ú stock, hUlllan and animal. Their habits are 
unchanged, and to all appearance unchangeable. They 
refuse to acq uire a taste for any cleaner or better style 
of living. The turf bog provides them .with fuel, and 
,va.rmth is the only form of conlfol't, which they yaluf'. 
Thus they have no Inotiye for work ,,,hen all their wants 
are satisfied. They tell you with a shrug that emigra- 
tion has trebled the price of labour, and that they 
cannot afford to hire ,vorkmen. And thus everywhere 
in the south cultivation recedes with the decrease of 
population. The country, in its own language, is going 
back to hog. A streanl at one place ovcrran the road. 
In tinles of flood the ford was ÍInpassahle; the cause 
was sinlply that an old drain had been closed hy negl0ct, 
and the water at the same time was drowning and 
ruining twenty acres of excellent lneado,v. The tenant 
of said moado,v told me he was going to apply to IJord 
- to build a bridge at the ford. The 1;ridge ,,"oulcl 
cost sixty pounds, while five IJounds laid out in labour 
would dry both road aud fields. There is your Kerry 
farmer; and lease or no lease, Land Act or no Land 
Act, such he ,vill remain till he is carried u,vay fronl 
the land of his birth and released from its enchantnlcnts. 
"Thile the holdin gs ,yere fnnall, they had to nlake the 
most. of them, 01' they could not live. Bu; no Iri:sh 
:peasant ,vilI work harder than necessity obliges; and 
if the soil is to be again adequately tilled by the Celtic 
race, it ,vill be by 
ubdi vision, and not o
,herwise. I 
can easily understand the objections of the landlords. 
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The lesson of the famine is too terrible to be forgotten. 
Ireland may become more and more a cattle-gro,ving 
country, or in tinle Scotch and English labourers Dlay 
be iUlported, and the agricultural system be revolution- 
ized.; but the fact remains, that the valleys in Kerry 
,vonld support, if properly tilled, at least twice their 
present population \vith ease. 
The grouse are \vai ting for us, but they must still 
,vait; \ve have a long climb to make before ,ve ::,hall see 
them. Although the heather lies thickest on the lower 
slopes, they prefer the colder altitudes, and the Italian 
softness of the clinlate down belo\v does not agree \vith 
them. Up, theIl, we must lllount. The ranges for 
which we are bound are near two thousand feet above 
the sea; and as the keeper's wind is better than ours, 
he tells us a story as ,ve ri
e. The ascent leads first by 
a rocky path \vhere the river falls beside us in a series 
of cascades, the projecting rocks forming cool dripping 
caves where, ferns of all varieties, froIn the tall OSJnunda 
to the shy Killarney fern, ,vhich hides itself in the mo
t 
sequestered corners, cluster in the transparent gloom. 
A fe,v hundred feet up we emerge upon a level meado\v 
half a mile wide and a mile deep, \\ralled in by precipices, 
\vith a solitary farm-house at the upper end, \vhich is 
throwing up its thin column of 
moke against the cliff 
at its back. 
Iore desolate spot for a human habitation 
the eye has rarely rested on. In the winter lnonths 
the occupants of it are cut off utterly from intcrcourse 
with the outer 'world. During summer the children 
descend to the valley school, and the old people to tbe 
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chapel to mass. From November to l\Iarch tho raiu and 
,vind keep them prisoners, 
The river, where it leaves the plateau, leaps over a 
shelf of rock and falls thirty or forty feet into a rocky 
pool. It ,vas here, :said our guide as we passed it, that 
Kathleen Sullivan ,vas murdered. The tale, ,vhen he 
told it, 'was as singular as it "Tas wild. The ridge 
overhanging the glen forms the diyiding line bot,veen 
Cork and Kerry. From the crest you look on one side 
over the Kenmare river, on the other upon Bantry Bay 

Berehaven lies at your feet; and about forty years 
ago, when the I
nglish fleet was anchored there, a sailor 
who by son1(' means had beconle possessed of a bag (If 
sovereign
, secured them in a belt round his waist, 
deserted from his ship, climbed the crags by a goat 
track 'where they are generally considered inaccessible, 
and descended into this valley. lIe intended to hide 
hirnself there till the pursuit was over, and then to 
escape to America. A criminal flying from justice is a 
sacred person in most parts of Ireland. lIe made his 
way to the farmhou
e, where he was offered shelter for 
the night; and presuming on his character, and per... 
haps warn1ed by whisky, he showed his host the trea- 
sure which he had brought ,vith him. The temptation 
was too strong to be resisted. The sailor fell asleep by 
the fire. Kathleen, a girl belonging to the farn1, who 
slept in the loft above, was disturbed by a light which. 
glinllnered through the chinks in the floor, and looking 
ùown she saw her master stand over the sleeping sailor 
and kill him. The body ,vas carried out and buried. 
VOL. D 18 
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The lllan's pre
l'nce there ,vas of course unknown, and 
no inquiry ,vas made for him. The girl, terrified at the 
dreadful secret of ,yhich she had beCOlne the unwilling 
pos$es
or, did not venture to speak. ..At last, in an evil 
1110Hlent for herself, in a quarrel with her luaster she let 
full an incautious word, from which he gathered that 
she knew what he had done. One morning early, when 
she went out to milk the cows, he followed her to the 
top of the waterfall, ,vatched his opportunity, and flung 
her over. She was killed on tho spot. There was an 
inquest. She was supposed to have fallen accidentallý, 
and the murderer, wholn we will call O'Brien, was now 
assured of his safety. He \vas shrewd in his genera tion ; 
quietly and ,vithout ostentation he laid out the stÔlor's 
money. He bought cows and sheep, he grew rich, und 
all that he did prospered ,vith him. So passed seventeen 
years. Kathleen ,vas forgotten. The lucky O'Brien 
'was the sovereign of the glen, and the envy of the 
neighbourhood, till jUßtice awoke suddenly frolu its long 
sluep. 
As Kathleen had Heen hÏIu kill the sailor, bO there 
had been an unknown witness tù the murder of Kath- 
leen. A 
tranger had been on the mountains, hiulsclf 
after no good-shearing O'])rien's she0p to steal the 
wool. He had been on the watch lest he should be 
himself detected, and frolll a crag u'-l'rhanging the fall 
he had observed all that took place. He, too, remained 
silent, frOIll a consciousness of his own guilt. lIe went 
down to Berehaven, \vhere he found eIllploymcnt as a 
la10urer in the copper mines. and there he continuf\d to 
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work, still keeping his sf'cret, till, having grown an 
eldcrly man, he one 
lay fell down a 
haft: he was 
badly hurt, and believing hiuu;elf to be dying, sent for 
a priest, and in confession told hin1 all. The prie:o;t 
insisted that he Inust Jnake his declaration public. A 
magistrate took his deposition upon oath, and a war- 
rant was issued for O'Brien's arrest. )Iouths elapsed 
before it could be executed: the Inurderer was pro- 
tected by the customs which he had hilnself broken. 
By daylight his cabin cOlnmanded all the approaches to 
it; no one could come váthin half a mile of it unseen; 
the people in the valley below gave him warning by 
signals \vhen danger was near, and he escaped into a 
cave high up mnong the crags, where he lay concealed 
till the coast was clear. .i:lt last one stormy night, 
when the watchers .were under cover, and sounds were 
dro\vncd in the warring of the ,vind and the waterfalls, 
a party of police Inade their way to hÏß door and 
caught him. lIe was taken to Tralee, ,vas tried, found 
guilty, and after a full confession was hanged. I 
It is faring with the grouse as ,vith Corporal Tl'iln's 
story of' The King of Bohen1Ïa and his Seven Oastles.' 
'Ve cannot get beyond the first sentence for inter- 


1 I have altered the names. The BC1'('haven miner. He had been in 
dtory is otherwise true in all its America since the trial, and bad but 
parts, and in this summér of 1870 newly returned. O' Bri<;n's son had 
bad a singular sequel. A man bear- fallen in with him, recognized him. 
ing marks of iII-usage appeared one I knocked him down and kicked him, 
day at a cabin near Kenmare, and I and had sworn that if he saw bim 
tomplained of having been badly I 
gain his life should pay for his 
beaten. He was the son of the I father'!,;. 
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ruptions. No 1uatter, 

e are near the ground now. 
'Vhile listening to the keeper's tale we have left the 
valley, and ascended gradually by the sheep ,vall
s. 
"\Ve are making for a gap in the ridge \vhich is no'v 
inlnlediately above our heads. The aneroid give
 us 
1700 feet above the sea level. Five minutes' hand- 
and-foot climbing, up to our ,,
[tists in heather, lands us 
on the top, and ,ve fling oursol ves on the grass to 
recover breath and wet our throats in an ice-cold spring. 
Even here there is no breeze. The sky above us is 
cloudlessly blue; the gorges underneath are filled with 
a transparent haze; behind us is our own harbour of 
l{ilmikalloge, with the Derreon woods and birch- 
fringed inlets. 1Ve trace the course of the broad l'i ycr 
as it s,veeps away to the Atlantic, Scarriff to,vcring at 
its mouth, and then the Skelligs, and far a,vay .l\Iount 
Brandon and the Dingle range. An English yacht is 
drifting up ,vith the tide, her sails hanging loose with- 
out a breath to :fill thmn. Land wards Carran Tual has 
a veil of mist upon it. Every other peak throughout 
the mountain panoranla is clear. In front the cliffs 
fall away to Bantry Day, ,vhich lies stretched at our 
feet in SUIDIner calnl. To the left is Sugar-loaf, kl>ep- 
iug watch over the fairy Glengal'iff. Outside it, cover- 
ing Bantry itself, is "Vhiddy Island, ,,,here the }"rench 
fleet carne in I 796-came, tempted by Irish prolllises, 
to find despair and destruction. .Across the bay and 
ovor the hills, and far as ,vo can see, li(\s th(\ blue 
girdle of the illimitable ocean, flecked with \vhite sputs 
of sails, or cro
sed by line
 of 
moke ,vhore an Inman 
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or a Cunarder is forming a floating bridge between the 
Old and the N e\v vV orld. 
"\Ve have no,v no Inore c1imbing for the day; we 
can \valk along the high level till, if ,ve please, we 
make the circuit of our bounds. 
\t any rate, we shall 
pass round the head of the great valley, and descend 
ten miles distant. 
Iy companion looks in dismay at 
the wilderness of rocks, and exclailns that he \vould as 
soon expect to nleet a tiger as a grouse there. lIe need 
not despair-he will nleet a few, and that \vas as much 
as \ve promised him. The red grouse of Kerry differs 
in all his habits from his brothers in North Britain. 
He is larger, heavier, and stronger on the \ving. The 
packs break up early; the birds lie about singly, or in 
twos and threes, chiefly on shelves of cliff or in the 
hollo\vs bet,veen the high humlnocks, where the heather 
is thick and the sheep least disturb them. They are 
,vild; so, though ,ve let the dogs range, \ve cannot 
afford to \vait for a point, and must ,valk well up to 
then1. 'Vhen the grouse rise thei-r Hight is like a 
blackcock's, and if we let theJn go \ve shall see no more 
of then1. The sheep and goats have chosen the highest 
ridges to-day, in the absurd hope of finding the air 
cooìer there. They are as active as deer. "Tith a 
fiendish ingenuity they divine the way that ,ve are 
going, and \vhile they keep steadily a few hundred 
yards ahead of us, ahead of them \ve see a continual 
flutter of brown wings, and mountain hares by dozens 
cantering leisurely away. It can't be helped. Sheep 
are of more consequence than sport
;Jnen's pleasure 
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and mean,vhile mak
 the best of keepers. If they 
prevent the grou
e froIn IHultiplying, they insure thenl 
effectively againHt being killed down. No nlattcr-we 
shall get what we ,vant. 'V e 

eparate that ,ve Hlar 
not talk. "T e must keep our eyes peoled, as the 
.AJllericans 
ay, for we know not ,,,here or ,,,hen a hiI'd 
may ri
Ð. 1\. right and loft froTH IllY frienù, as we part, 
restores his good humour. \Ve press a gossoon who is 
sheep-watching into our service to carry hares, and 
shoot ,,,hatever we COllle across. "
hy tire the reader 
".ith particulars rAft er three hours it is luncheon 
tÍ1ue. "\V e ha ve fi Ye brace of grouse, half ß. dozen 
hares, and a snipe or t\'"o; aud for l\:e1'1')" we have done 
respectably . We lie down in the heather beside a 
spring ,,,hich spouts fro III a rift in the roek, cold as if 
it ran out of a glacier. Our fla
ks and sandwich boxes 
are emptied, t.he dogs lie curled at onr feet, and ,,'e 
smoke our pipes in nleditative inpl'tne
s, gazing over 
the glorious scene. Go ,,,here we will nJllong the
e 
hills there is always some fresh surprif'c. The abrupt- 
ness with ,,, hich the gorge'3 fall off conceals their 
0xistence till ,ve are cloJ:;e on thenl. "r e are sitting 
now on the rÏtn of G]ellann, a narrow valley scarce a 
rifle-shot across, ".i th a so] i tary lake a t the bott0111 of 
it sixtecn hundred feet duwn. The lake i:i a fanlons 
fishing-place, and had been tIle seene of a quarrel in 
the beginning of the sunuuer, which, though happily it 
".cnt no further than ,,,ords, i::; extreluely characterÍ!;;tic 
of the' country. It Jllay serye to anlU
p U
 for a fpw 
IHillute
 1 ili OUl' pil)e
 are tinished. 
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1 must premise that in the south of Ireland the 
priests and the fisheries go ill together. For some un- 
kno,vn reason the presence of a priest is supposed to 
bring ill-luck both to net and rod. 
In a village a nlile belo,v the lake is a congregation 
of Soupers - Protestant converts so named by the 
Catholics fronl the lneans said to have been used to 
convince the
n of their errors. However this might be, 
there is no,v a church there, a school, two dozen or 
more useful Protestant families, and an excellent, high- 
spirited young clel'gYlnan, Iri:-;h born and Irish tem- 
pered, and one of the most hard - 'working of men. In 
this wild country ,ve depend sometimes for our dinners 
on ,vhat ,ve can catch or shoot. P., so let me call the 
clergyman, is a fishel'lllan after the Apostle8' nlodel. 
One day he had gone with his rod to the lake. His 
rival the priest, Father T., an athletic young giant well 
kno,vn in the neighbourhood, 'was on another part of it 
on the same errand. Some boys 'who ,vere fishing also 
passed P. and complained of bad sport; and P., ,yho 
lives in normal militancy with the spiritual opposition. 
observed that they could expect no better ,vhen there 
was a priest on the lake. 
The boys repeated the ,vords to the father, who was 
Been shortly after con1Ïng up at a s'winging trot. 
'What's that you said about me?' he exclaimed 
when he reaehed P. P. made no answer, but fished on. 
',Vhat did you sav about me P' reiterated the father 
more fiercely. 
<t I never mentioned your name,' replied P., not 
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caring to turn round. ' You did!' rejoined the other. 
, \Vell, if you wish to have it,' said P., (I told thenl 
there was neither grace nor luck ,vhere a priest came.' 
P.'s head scarcely touched T.'s 
houlder. rrhe father 
flourished his blackthorn. 'It is lucky for you,' he 
said, 'that ,vo are in a land where the hnv is oyer us, 
or I'd break your head across. IIo,v dare you speak 
like tbat ? ' 
'The la,v over us!' retorted P.; (,yell, it is, and 
,ve Blust bear it. If there "was no la,v, I was brought 
up where I learnt the use of ]llY hand.s. 13ut, if it 
comes to daring, ho,v dared you take five shillings last 
,vinter from the fishernlen for saying ]llaSS on their 
nets ,vhen they ,vere after the herring, and you know 
as wpll as I that your nU1SS ,vould bring them neither 
bad nor good?' 
IIo,v nluch further the conversation 'went, I know 
not. The most curious" part of the ]natter was to follow. 
So far it might be thought each of the parties had. got 
as good as he brought, and neither had nluch to com- 
plain of. P., ho,vever, sued his antagonist at the - 

es
ions for exciting to cOlnulit a breach of the peace. 
One of the magistrate
, I was told, ,vas a Catholic; but, 
though they dismissed the case, poor Father T., not- 
,vithstanding, had to pay the costs af the SU]nlUons. 
Prot0stant clergy, it scmllS, can still have justice in 
J roland, l1ot\\ritLstau(1ing the disestablishment. 
We have loitered long enough oyer our luncheon, 
and ,ve nlust up and away. "\Ve still keep along the 
high ground skirting the head. of the vallcy, and firing 
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an occasional shot. Our moderate game-bag is filled. 
By four o'clock we are on the range opposite to that on 
which ,ve ascended in the morning, and, as the cro,v 
flies, we are not far froIn home. The harbour is just 
under us, and the house is just visible among the woods. 
The sea breeze, the sea turn, or Satan, as the people 
call it, which always blo,vs from the ocean on sunlmer 
afternoons, has brought in the English schooner, ,vhich 
lies at anchor half a mile from the boat-house. Our 
shooting is over. The gossoon has taken a short cut, 
and gone do,vn ,vith the hares. The keeper prepares 
to follo,v 'with the dogs and bag. "T e have ourselves a 
choice of ways-either to accompany him down the 
gently sloping shoulder of the mountain direct to Der- 
reen, or to n1ake a round by another glen as remarkable 
as any 'we had seen. 1\1 y companion was tired, and 
selected to go ,vith the keeper. It still ,vant
d three 
hours of sunset, and I n1J"Self decided for the glen. 
Here, again, the cliffs ,vere precipitous, falling sheer 
froln belo\v my feet to where the rocks ,vhich have been 
split off by wet and frost, lie piled in masses under the 
crags. There wa
 a sort of chimney, ho,vever, where 
it ,vas possible to descend 'with safety, and I had a 
special reason for my choice of way. ..A.11 the glens are 
inhabited n10re or less. In this one there was a cabin, 
which I could see from the edge on which I 'vas stand- 
ing, ,vhere ,ve had heard the day before that there was 
a 'vornan lying dangerously ilL Her husband had ap- 
plied to us for wine or medicine, but though there has 
oeen a school in the neighbourhood for thirty years, 
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where, besidès the thl'e8 ll'
, the
r are taught gramlnar, 
and geography, and the principles of nlechanics, and 
natural history, and choice S p CCiIllCl1S of Ello.lish conl.. 

 0 
position in prose and yerse are learnt by rote by pupils 
who do not understand a word of thenl, sÏ1npler Jnatters 
of JnOl'e i]llmediate consequence are forgotten. The 
Irish of the gleus do not yet distinguish between a 
physic- bottle and a charm. They would hang castor 
oil about their necks, and expect as 111uch result as if it 
"ra
 in their stomachs, and would swallow a paper pre- 
scription with as IllllCh faith a8 the drugs ,vhich it in- 
dicated. They have a cou1mnpt for professional doctor
, 
and unbounded belief in finla,teUl':-:i. "\Ve canllot escape 
our responsibilitie
, but ,ve can venture on nothing 
without going in persoll to learn ,,'hat is the matter, 
and ,vithout seeing our instructions obeyed with our 
own eyes. 
The cabin to ,vhich I was going was a Illile distant 
fronl any other habitation. It stood on a green bank 
across a river, and ,vas only accessible oyer stepping- 
stones. N obvithstandillg the dry weather the filth was 
ankle-deep before tlw door. The windows wcre bloekl'd 
up ,vith straw, and when I cntcred I could :see nothing' 
until IllY eyes had grown aeeushHllcd to th(' darkn(;
:,. 
Gradually 1 lllsde out two or three pig
, a :spindle half 
overturned, and a plate or two. If UUUln creaturcs there 
"'ere nOlle to be seen, uld or young, 1101' sign of thml1. 
Thp place sCeIlled so cntirely dL'
L'rted that I supposed 
I had nlarlc a nli:o;take. Groping round, boweyer, I 
found t 110 late h of a st'l:olHl door, and on lifting it fuund 
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mY
Glf in a sort of outhouse more wretched than many 
an English pigsty; and there, on a rude shelf of boards, 
littered over ,vith straw, lay the WOlnan I was in search 
of. She had been left perfectly alonD. Her pulse ,vas 
scarcely perceptjble. She had received the last sacra- 
Inent
, and might have died at any lllolnent; yet of all 
her faluily (she had a husband anù t \vo grown sou:-;, 
ccrtainly-whether she had daughters I do not know) 
there was not one '" ho cared to ,va tch by her. They were 
in good circulllshulces; they had co,vs and sheep; they 
had a fair-sized fann, and relatives in Alnerica. who had 
helpcd thenl with money to stock it. 1Yhen she died 
she would bc deccnt.ly ,vaked. The ,yhisky woulJ flow 
freely; t.he keen ,vould ring along the yalley as if a 
thousand hearts were breaking. Yet the poor soul 
could be left to start upon its last journcy with no 
friendly hand to soothe the parting pain, or loving voice 
to whisper hope and comfort. I could but feel that the 
word
 of Swift, "Titten a century and a half ago of 
Ireland, were still ag applicable a
 ever: "''''-hoever 
travpls in this country, and observes the faces, hahit
, 
and d \veHing:î of the natives, ,,,ill hard.ly think hiInself 
in a land ,vhe1'e law, religion, or COlnnlon hunw.llity is 
professed ' 
The c01nillg in of a yaeht is alwaY:5 an eyent with us. 
It. rarely happclls but there is SOInc one 011 board that 
we know 01' know' about. At least they ,,,ill have 
heard of Dcrreen, and ,vill ,vish to see it; and living as 
we do at the end of all thing=-', the 
ight of fresh faces 
is bPccially \\'elculllc. 011 the present oecasÎon ,ve were 
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l110re than usually fortunate. The owner, :HI' -, was 
a distant acquaintance. He had an .l.\.merican gentle- 
man on board ,vho ,vas fresh from Gravelotte, who had 
stood on that bloody field beside the King of Prussia, 
and had been obliged, in leaving it, to pick his ,yay for 
half a nlile as he walked, lest he should tread upon the 
1nangled bodies of men. "r e have supped full of 
horrors since that day. Death and destruction have 
beconle our conunon food. They have lost the dreadful 
charJll of novelty, and we turn sick and weary froJn the 
l11onotonous tale. 11el'e, at least, ,ve Ileed have no more 
of it. There ,va::;, besides, a person whose nan1e I had 
often heard-
lr C. F.-an Irish landlord, ,vhose stern 
rule had made him notorious for the crimes ,vhich he 
had provoked, ,vho himself had borne a charmed life, so 
many a ball had whistled past hin1 harnlles
ly. 
vVe had a yisitor, too, of our own, the Dean of - , 
the 1l10st accOlnplished of Irish antiquaries, long second 
only to Petrie, and by Petrie's death succeeding to his 
vacant chair. Taking advantage of our company ,ye 
deternlined the next day to open one of the large rath8 
which I mentioned above, that 've nlight see if it con- 
tained any curiosities. Guarded by superstition, and 
believed to be inhabited by the good people, it had Leen 
left untouched till thirty} ear::; ago, ,vhen an adven- 
turous treasure-seckel' ,vas reported to have attmnptcd 
an entrance. AttcJnpted, not succceded. Àn old HUlll 
in the neighbourhood told us, that being then a rash 
you1 h he had hil11self taken part in the adventure. 
They had penetrated intu the first chamber, where they 
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had found a broken queI'n; their way had then been 
stopped by an iron door, and \vhile struggling to force 
it they had been encountered by a black apparition 
resembling a man; they had tied for their lives: one 
of them (there were three) had broken his leg, a second 
had fallen and ISprained an ankle, the third lost three 
of his co,vs. The neighbourhood ,vas up in arms; it 
'vas feared that the whole valley ,vould be ruined. The 
hole ,vas instantly filled in, and the spectre returned to 
his den. 
Thirty years of rationalisn1 had not been without 
their effects. There was no open opposition to our 
project, but we had great difficulty in procuring \vork- 
men. .A farmer \yas found at last ,vho had spent ten 
years in ..t\.merica; another offered himself who ,vas 
going the next week to ..A.Jnerica, and believed that the 
deyil, if devil there were, would not follo,v him to the 
land of promise; the Scotch keeper and the gardener 
made two more; and to work ,ve ,vent ,vith pickaxe 
and cro,vbar. "r e ,vere obliged to be careful, for the 
mound having a supernatural reputation had been uRed 
as a burying-ground during the famine. The bodies 
lay within a fe"T inches of the surface, and the chambers 
,vhich we \vere in search of 'v ere far beneath them: we 
sank our shaft, ho,vever, out of their way at the 
extreme edge, on the traces of the treasure-seeker, 
being especially anxious to find the iron door. The 
first thing ,vas to remove the stones which had been 
flung in to block up the entrance; this took us two 
hours of hard work: at length eight feet do.wn we 
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caJllP on a hltle like the mouth of a fox's earth. U 
uall)' 
the raths are dry, the situations of them having been 
st'lf'l'tecl with a vie,v to natural drainage: here the wet 
had penetrated w'here the soil had been loo
enecl, and 
to enter we bad to cra,vl through cleep ulud. ...\. lighted 
candle pushed in at t.he end of a stick 
how'ecl that the 
air was fresh. Clusters of bo y s were han D'in (J' rounel at 
o ü 
a re
pectful distance, ,,-ho refusod to bo bribed to make 
the first venture; so, disregarding t.he prayers and 
denunciations of a venerable old patriarch who WaS 
looking on in horror, one of our o'wn party crawled in. 
lIe reported nothing of any door or other obstacle; 
there ,vas a passage open, leading he knew not ,,'hither : 
so ,ve procured a tape to Inea
Ul'e the di
tance and 
guide us back if "Te lost our way, and entered in single 
file. .A.fter creeping on our stolnachs for a fe,v feet in 
three inches of mud we fOWld ourselves in a caye eight 
feet long, five feot wide, and four feet and a half or fi \'0 
feet high; at the end of it ,vas a second hole, through 
which we could barely squeeze ourselves, leading into 
a second cave like the first. l1eyond this was another 
und another, 
evell in all: all but the first 'v ere dry. 
The floors ,vere covered with the undisturbed du
t 
of centurie8. At the far extrmnity, within a. few feet 
of the opposite edge of the mound, W[t8 a rude stone 
fil'Pplacc with t }'ace
 of ashes. There was no sign of 
allY other opening; and how a fire could hayc been 
lighted in such a }?osition without :-,uffocating every OIlO 
in the place there was nothing to 
hü"w. On the fluúr 
lay the }'eulaills of the lUðt dinner that had been ed-teu 
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there, a fe,v mussel shells 
nd the bones of a sheep'
 
head. That was all. .No in
t1'ument of any kind, of 
stone, or ,vood, or metal. There were marks of the 
tools which had been used in the excavation, but of the 
tools themselves, or of the hands in ,vhich they were 
held, not a trace. 
'Vhat these places could have been baffles con- 
jecture. They were not places of conceahnent, for t.he 
situations of all of theln are purposely conspicuous; as 
little could they have been forts, for it was but to stop 
the earths and every creature inside must have been 
stifled. The Dean tells us that, like the present one, they 
are uniformly empty. Once, only, a rude crucifix was 
found, but this proves little. In the days of persecu- 
tion, ,vhen supernatural terrors were more active than 
they are now, these strange caves might have served as 
saf
 retr
ats for hunterl priests or friars. 
'Ve CUU1e out as wise as ,ve had gone in, save that 
our unaginations could indulge no longer in possible 
discoveries. 1.Ve had only inflicted an incurable wound 
on the spiritual temperament of the valley. The already 
wavering faith in the supernatural ,vas confirmed into. 
incredulity. vVe had ll1ade a ,yay for scepticisln, and 
another group of pious beliefs was tvithered. 
As we "alked home I had a talk with :1\11' F. He 
had earned his notoriety by the scale on which he had 
forced up rents, carried out evictions, and brought his 
vast property under cconon1Ïc and paying conditions. 
To make a property pay in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland is to drive off the inhabitants and subRtit.ute 
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sheep for thmn. I could not venture to touch on his 
personal experience; or the sen
ations of a )lItHl ,,,ho 
had shot hi:::; covers under a guard of policenlen, and to 
whom to take a bolitary ride had been as dangerous as 
to lead a charge of cavalry, nlight have been curious to 
inquire into. Our conversation turned rather on the 
sacial condition of thpse two i
lallds, with their 
canty 
area of soil and their rela ti vel y vast population. 1,11' 
F.'s theory had at least the Jnerit of boldness. The 
business and life of the mnpire, he said, lay in the great 
cities, where the "year and tear and anxiety of ,vork 
became daily lllore exhausting. Our overtaxed consti- 
tutions required opportunitic
 of e:-:caping the strain 
close at hand and readily tlyailablc. England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, therefore, ought to be divided into, on the 
one hand, swarming centres of industry, densely- 
crowded hives of people; and, on the other, ,vilder- 
nesses, solitudes of mountain and forest, ,vhere the deer 
ranged fi'ee as on the prairies, and ,vea.ried Juan could 
recuperate his energies in contact ".ith priInitive 
nature. It wa
 a cOlnplete conception expressed with- 
out flinching. .4"-.rtificial solitudes require strict ex- 
clusiveness. Itinerant tourist parties disturb game. 
I{eJnain:::; of picnic parties, fragmcnts of ncwspapers, and 
chicken bones banish thc illusions of the picturesquc. 
The happy beings, thcrefore, who can conlTnand an 
entrallce into these charnlCd circlcs Jnust bc the very 
rich and the very fc\v-Ie
s than onc in a thou
and of 
us-,vhile of thcsc fcw the brain of a large percentage 
is never taxed by a severer cffort t.han the adjustment 
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of a betting book, and their services to the cOlumunity 
extend no further than the diligent llse of their digestive 
apparatus. The resultant good, therefore, is slightly 
incomnlensurate with the cost of production. 
Ir :b-"., 
however, ,vas but stating nakedly the principle on 
which the Scotch Highlands have been now for some 
time administered. There may be other Irish pro- 
prietors besides my cOlnpanion who ,vonld follo,v the 
example if they dared. 'Vere our colonies brought 
closer to us, 'v ere the enormous area of fertile soil 
belonging to En gland in all parts of the \vorld made 
acce
sible by easy and cheap cummunication, and sonle 
shred
 of our enormous illcolne expended in enabling 
our people to spread, something migh t be said in 
defence of .1\11' F.'s position. At all events, it would 
not be utterly detestable. 
Our conversation canle to an abrupt end. The 
Dean's lecture upon the Rath
 had led the rest of the 
party over a ,vide field of Irish ant.iquities. \Ve found 
the subject moré interesting than politics; and I my- 
self, \vhose studies happened to have lain in that direc- 
tion, cont.ributed a story which illustrates curiously the 
condition of Kerry at the beginning of the last century. 
The correspondence in ,yhich it is contained is preserved 
in the Record Office, ,vhere anyone ,vho desires further 
information ,vill find it. 
To the south of J{erry Head, which divides the Bay 
of Tralee froln the lIlouth of the Shannon, lie the long 
sands of Ballyhige. The Atlantic ,vaves roll hèavily 
on the shallo\v tlhore. Blown sand-hills covered with 
VOL. II. 19 
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gl'RogS fornl a bulwark against the sea, behind which low 
boggy marshes stl't'tch for miles. 
\.t the north end of 
t he sands, an eleyation of dry ground, where the 
tHodern Ca
tle of Dallyhige ha
 büen since erected, 
there stood in the 
'ear I ï 30 a considerable nwnor- 
house, occupied by 
Ir Thomas Crosbie. The ftuniJy 
of Cro
bie ,vas one of the nlo
t ilnportant in I\.:erry. 
They were descended from John Crosbie, ,yho was 
nHtdû Bishop of Ardfert by Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
)[aurice, the head of the elan, 
at in tbe Irish Parlia- 
ment for the county, and was son-in-law of the F.Atrl of 
Kerry. Thomas Crosbie of BaHyhige TepTCbented 
Dillg
e, and had Inarried Lady )[argaret, sister of the 
Earl of Barrynlore. ....
 third seat in another part of the 
county was held by a brother or cou:sÏn. .Arthur Crosbie, 
Clerk of the Crown for Kerry, \vho figures in the 8tory 
whieh I 
nn about to tell, had a son ,vho married a 
daughter of Lord )Iornington, and was great uncle to 
.o-\rthur, Duke; of ,Vellington. 
So much for the family connections. A.ttached to 
tbe house at Ballyhige \vas a linen Inanufactory, nlan- 
aged by a resident Scotch agent named l\:Ioses Dalrym- 
plè. The household indicated that :hIr Crosbie ,vas a 
gentleman of good fortune. There ,vas a house steward, 
a butler, a coachnlan, footrncn in liYel'Y, and a con
;Îder- 
able retinue of other sel'yants. 
Oll October 28, 1730, at t1ve in the morning, a 
Dani
h Ea
t Indiamnn, whi(.h hnd been driven into the 
bay, and had failed to wea1 1 wr l\:err)' IlLad, carne ashore 
und(')' the house. 
11e was powcrfully armeù an
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manned, and was at first taken for a pirate. But the 
arms ,vere merely for the protection of tw"elve large 
chests of silyer bullion which they were taking out to 
the E:."! st. Her cre,v ,vere harmlèss, and were anxious 
only for the 
afetr of their precious cargo. The vessel, 
being strongly built, held together till the tide went 
back. The Danes, eighty-eight in all, scrambled half 
dro,vneù through the surf with the ehests, and ,vere 
looking about for SODle place of safety to deposit them, 
when they were set upon by the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood. The cou1mercial policy of England had 
converted the coast population of Ireland into organized 
gangs of slnugglers, and 'wrecking formed a natural 
feature in the general lawlessness. 

Ir Orosbie, being a man of charaeter and apparently 
of conseiencp, rushed to the rescue. 'Yïth the heip of 
his servants and his factol)? hands he drove off the mob, 
and secured the treasure in his honse. l\fost of the 
crew went to Dublin, and made their way home. The 
commander, Oaptain Heitman, with his son and a few 
of the seanlen, remained in charge of the chests till ar- 
rangeDlen ts could be made for their removal. 1\lr 
Orosbie, in his roport to the Government, stated that 
he had risked his life in saving them. He had caught 
a cold besides in the raw wet morning air, which had 
brought on pleurisy, and he not unnaturally presented 
a heavy claim for sal vag-e. A correspondence followed 
between the Dublin Oustom-house and Oopenhagen. 

Ionth:s passed on, and the chests remained at Ballyhige, 
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and InmuHvhilo 1\11' Cro
bie'
 pleuril5Y took all unfavour- 
able turn, and he died. 
Now, whether it was that there survived in Kerry 
SOlne tradition of Palatine rights, under ,vhich property 
cast up by the 
ea had belonged to the Earls of De
- 
ulond and now belonged to nobody in particular, and 
therefore to everybody; or whether, by hesitating 
about the salvDge 11loncy, the Danes were supposed to 
have forfeited their own claims; or whether, siInply, 
there .was a loo
e idea that chests of silver ,vere chests 
of silver, and that to neglect windfalls of that kind was 
a ,vilful telnpting of Providence; ho,vever it may have 
been, there gre,v up on that side of the country, among 
all classes of people, a very general idea that it ,vould 
be ,veIl to make their hay "rhile the sun was shining. 
In the ensuing spring, accordingly, we catch 
gliJnpses of scenes of this kind. Four or five miles 
fì'onl Ballyhige there re
ided tho Reverend Francis 
I
auder, a justice of the peace Dud Vicar-Goneral of the 
Bishop of LÏ1nerick. One day in ...\.pril the Vicar- 
Goneral's ste,,-a1'd, nan1ed Ryan, with a farm servant 
culled }{eveH, \\"on.' thref'11Íng corn in the barn. Some 
sÜ"angel's fr01J1 Tralee 100ulged in, and Jlvall went out 
\vith thCln, and when he 1'('1 urued told Keyen llwt 
there was a plot on foot to carry ofl" the Danes' Bloney, 
and asked hilli to bo ono of tho party. I(even abked 
what tho gentlcnlcn of the county ,vould say. Ityan 
ans"rered that, except. Lord Kerry, who had not 1Jcen 
consulted, all the gentleJucll had given their cOlllSent, 
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the .Vicar-General included. "ViII the gentlemen be 
present?' Keven inquired. 'Either they or their 
servants,' ,vas the anS'VE:r. 'There is no fear of them.' 
The next question was of Lady l\1argaret and the 
family in the house. The servants ,vere [Ill eager, and 
so was young 
laster James and another youn g fellow, 
a cousin perhap
, Thomas Crosbie, alias Godly. Lady 
l\1argaret's views ,vere unkno\vn. She was looked up 
to in the neighbourhood. X 0 Olle ,,"ould act against 
her inclination, and it \V[lS necessary to /Sound her. 
Lady 
1argaret, it appears, ,you]d have preferred to be 
left in the dark. Banner the butler undertook to speak 
to her; he told her that :she had only to look through 
her fingers, and four ehest:5, a third of the spoil, would 
be left for her U:5e. Lady 
Iargarct seemed to ' ahhor 
the thought.' She said loudly, 'she would allow no 
such thing, and would go out in person to prevent it, 
if she was to lose her life.' The butler answered, 'it 
would be worse for her ladyship, unless she allowed it, 
for she 'would never get a farthing else.' She continued 
peremptory in 'words, but young 'Godly' hinted that 
she 'was chiefly angry at having been taken into confid- 
ence unnecessarily. 
Gradually the scheme took shape. One night in 
1\lay a gang of fifty men stole up through the sand-hills. 
One of them slipped in quietly to speak to the butler. 
The butler went up-stairs to consult ' 
1r Arthur,' the 
Clerk of the Cro\vn, who ,vas asleep in bed. ' 1\11' 
Arthur,' being in the commission of the peace as well, 
replied that' he would not for the ",-orld it was done 
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w'hile he was in the house; when he was a,vay, he did 
not care what they did.' '1\[1' .J.
rthur' took hi1nsclf 
oft
 and left the coast clear. 
The preparations were made with the utmost cool- 
ness. The Vicar-General' s car
 and carts were put in 
readine

. The house steward at Rallyhige sent the 
truckles and 'wheel-barrows to be ropairl,
, as the load 
",-ould be a heavy one. Captain IIeihnan and his 
un 
slept in the house. The treasure was in a detached 
turret at the east end, a party of seamen keeping guard 
over it. The gates being left open by t.he servants on 
the morning of June 4, an hour before dawn, another 
Cro
bie alia,fj Godly-David, perhaps Tholna
's brother 
--came up fì'om the sands 'with a party of labourers, 
gentlemen's sel',-ants, and Tralee artisans, armed 'with 
gUllS. They Inaùe straight for the turret, forced the 
postern with crowbars, kined t"ro of the sailors, and 
wounded a third. Captain I-Ieitnlan ,vas roused by the 
noise. The butler and young J alnes Crosbie affected 
terror, barricaJed the door, and prevented him fronl 
stirring. The tweh e chest
 were brought out into the 
yard in the grey of the 
nnllnler morning, and the :-\poil 
,vas di, ided. The robbers, true to their word, portioned 
off I.JHdy )Iargaret's :;;hare. l'onr boxe;:, ,,-ere hid away 
for her in the haggard under the !;tra\v, alid were after- 
'varas burieù in the garden; ana a part of one was carried 
off by David Crosbie in a buat to the ' Dolphin' sloop, 
which ,vas ,vaiting in the bay. One or two were taker
 
t.o Tralee or J..Jinlerick. The rest were di
tributed 
flt
t
,rten the 'V'lcar's cars and carts and taken tu hi::; barn, 
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where 'the scum,' as the rank and file of the party ,verp 
desigllatecl, were paid off with a fe,v handfuls of dollars; 
and the remainder, on the ensuing day, ,vas portioned 
out an10ug the chief conspirators and the gentlemen 
who had consented to 'wink at t.henl. At first, indeed, 
there ,vas a notion that Lady l\Iargaret's four che
t
 
were a sufficient acquittance to the great people COll- 
cerned, and that the actors in the scene might keep tb 
 
residue for themi;el Yes. They ,vere given sharply to 
understand that this would not do. The gentlmnCll 
sent to know ,,
hy they had not their share giyûn to 
theIn, adding it would be worse for the robber
 if it 
was not sent. N umbers of persons, it was given in 
evidence, rode up to the barn ,vith scarcely anyappear- 
ance of concealment and filled their hats and their 
pockets ,vi th sil Yer. 
So matters went for a fortnight. The strangest part 
of the story has yet to be told. Lady l\Iargaret wrote 
in decent agitation to the authorities in Dublin. Cap- 
tain Heitman appealed to the county, but the n1agis- 
trates ,vere strangely dilatory. There was loud talk- 
ing and promising, but no one 'was arrested) and the 
affair was treated as an impenetrable Iuystery. l..ord 
Carteret, ,vhose term of office as Lord-Lieutenant wa
 
expired, had returned to England. His successor, the 
Duke of Dorset, had not arrived, and the government 
was in the hands of Irish Lords Justices. The Lords 
J ustÍces appeared most anxious. They sent a sharp 
reprimand to the Kerry magistrates. They directed 
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the Earl of Kerry hin1self to undertake an instant and 
severe InquIry. 
l..ord J{erry took up the matter in earnest, with an 
honourable shame at the figure ,vhich the county was 
Inaking. Dissatisfied parties 
nnong , the scum' were 
,villing to give evidence ,vhen anyone could be found 
to receive it. Prisoners were taken and examined, the 
butler of Ballyhige and the Vicar-Genel'al's steward 
alnong them. The wholo truth ,vas brought out, and 
on July 31 
rr IJillgell, the Chief Conuuis::;ioner of 
Custolns in Dublin, \,TtL:s able to send Lord Kerry hi
 
hearty thanks 'for the pains he had taken in unravel- 
ling such an enormous piece of villany, \\Thich was now 
set in the clearest light.' 
The Danish ingots, however, ren1aineel after all too 
strong for justice. The judges canle to Tralec to try 
the case: but not a ::;ingle gentleman ,vas placed at the 
Lar. Three or four of the actors ,,-ore convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged; but they "Tere respited by 
private oreler. 'It \vas thought hard that the poor 
rog'ues should be hanged while the principals e:scaped.' 
If no one Wa
 to be punished, Captain Heitman at Ieabt 
expected that the bPoils should be restored. The 
Governrnellt oHered a free pardon to any person \vho 
,vould a

ist in recovering it. lnnnedia tely two of the 
Il\adol'R, Ryan and a nutn Ilanlûd Lalor, \vho were in 
gaol at Tralec, confe:s:scd and volunteered their services; 
and these t\VO scoundrels, ,vho ought to have been swing- 
ing 011 the gallows, ,vere 
It OHt;O relea:-;ed by order of 
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the Knight. of Kerry, Sir }faurice Crosbie, and the other 
magistrates. The entire management of the search \vas 
placed in their hands, which they took good care 

hould come to nothing, ,vhile they went about the 
country talking of their exploit with the utmost frank- 
ness, and boasting t.hat if it were still to do they ,vould 
:10 it again. 
Lord Kerry ,vas furious; re-arrested Ryan and Lalor, 
and reported the magistrates to 'the Castle.' Sharp 
reproofs came back, ,vith orders for the t\VO prisoners 
t.o be sent instantly to Dublin; but a fatality hung over 
the transaction at every step that ,vas taken in it. The 
judges declared that the assizes being over they had no 
longer po'wer to command the prisoners' removal. The 
magistrates declined to act. The Knight of Kerry pro- 
tested against' being Inade instrumental in enthrapping 
poor creatures who had come in on conditions.' The 
Earl of Kerry, seeing lO"T matters were going, began to 
fear for the consequences to himself. Everyone, he 
said, ,vho had been concerned in unravelling the story 
was alarnled to see the chief actors in it thus encouraged. 
He expected nightl
r to find his o,vn house burning over 
his head. 
The Danish Go ,,-ernment took up the matter. 
.Arthur Crosbie ,vas prosecuted, tried in Dublin, and 
acquitted; the judges saying that there ,vas a want of 
evidence against hiIn. The Danes complained that the 
judges conspired to suppress the inquiry, and showed 
partiality against tholn to shield t.he Orosbies. 
The Duke of Newcastle did \vhat he could, but the 
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English Governrllent l"uuld act only through the fornlS 
of the Irish constitution, and the Orosbies 'verc 100 
strong for him. 
....
 certain quantity of the bullion ,vas recovered, or 
'Ya
 said to be recovered. Nine thousand pounds in 
plate ànd mone)- ,vere reported to have been found, and 
to be lying sonlcwhere in a place of securit.y; but the 
, SOlnew here' was now here bO far as the Danes were 
concerned. 
Either the expenses of the inquiry, or some excuse 
of fonn, rose in the way of every petition which the
? 
presented. In July 1734, 1110re than three years after 
the robbery, K ewcastle complained to Lord Dorset' that 
the nlaster and sailors had not hitherto been abh
 to 
obtain satisfaction for their loss and damage, nor resti- 
tution of the Illoney and plate recovereJ.' lIe Rent the 
strictest urders that justice should be done without 
delay. Just-ice never was done. K obo\l
T wa:-: punished 
ITalstaH' hilllscif had not more objections to 'paying 
back' than the good people of Kerry, and the lawyerð 
of the Four COUl't
, ,\Tho were in con
piracy with thenl. 
On the 3l'd of .January, 1736, the Danish alnbas
ador 
laid his concluding protest before the English priJne 
nlÏnister. 
, Your Grace,' he said, 'has Inany times expressed 
to lnc your own priyate indignation at this aff
lÏr. 
Iy 
Blaster now desire::; lne to tell you that if any Engli"h 
vessel
 happen to be lost on the coast of Denmark the 
lrish govenunent ,vill be to blame for the consequence 
whieb ,,-ill prohably bcfaU them:' 
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Los complices et principaux auteurs de cet inf5.me complot sont 
aussy conuns à votre grâce et aux Seigneurs du Gouvernement 
qu'à tout lr reste de I'Irlandc. Dans une affaire aussy odieusc que 
cellc-ci on trouve le moyen par toutc sorte de lourheries et de chi- 
canes de soustraire à la justlOe et à la punition méritéc les gens les 
plus notoirement impliquez dans le vol de l'argent. 1 


I have rambled on incoherently, wishing rather tú 
convey an idea of the constituents of daily life as they 
present themselves to an English stranger in the wild 
parts of Ireland than to tell a consecutive story. ..A..s I 
have observed little order hitherto, I shall be no less 
abrupt in the rest of what I have to say, and I shall 
conclude these sketches by a few words on the long- 
vexed Irish problf'nl. I have nothing to propose in the 
way of Femedial measures: no measures could be ex- 
pressed in ,vords ,vhich could heal a chronic sore as 
little now as ever disposed to heal. I speak merely as 
one who knows something of Ireland and something of 
its history. Let it not be supposed that the late con- 
cessions to Irish agitation have relnoved as yet the 
source of disloyalty. They may have been right in 
themselves-I do not question it; but the wound re- 
mains, and 'v ill remain. The Irish, tt:s a body, are dis- 
loyal to the English Crown, and disloyal they "Till, for 
some time at least, continue. The Church Bill was the 
removal of a scandal; the Land ]
in will rescue the 
poorer tenan ts from the tyrann y üf lniddlelnen and 
adventurers chiefly of their own race; 
)ut the people 


I The .Minister of Denmark to tbe Duke of :x ewea.-.tle. J an, 3, 1736. 
M8. Rccord Office. 
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general1y regard these Bills, both of them, as extorted 
from us by the Clerken'well eXplosion. They do not 
thank us for them. They rather gather courage to 
despise us for our fears. Their sympathies on all sub- 
jects are in antagonism to ours. If we are entangled 
in a war, they will rejoice in our defeat; and they ,vill 
do their worst or their best, whatever their worst or 
best may be, to forward our misfortunes. 
England had one great opportunity of thoroughly 
assinlilating Ireland to herself, and she thre,v it ,vilfully 
a,vay. The Celts, ,vho had been conquered by the 
N ornlans, recovered their power and part of their lands 
,vhen England ,vas convulsed by the vVars of the 
Roses. The great Norman families maintained them- 
selves by adopting their nlanners and their cause, and 
intermarrying ,vith their families. The Tudor prince:) 
had to contend with the hostility of the united island, 
and the struggle for supren1acy continued till it closea 
in the decisive subjugation of the Irish race after the 
battle of the Boyne. The Irish party, Celts and 
Catholics, were totally broken; their leaders went 
abroad and took service in foreign armies; the restless 
spirits were perennially drafted off into the Irish 
brigade on the Continent; their lands were distributed 
among Scotch and English inlmigrants; their creed 
was proscribed; and for the first half of the eighteenth 
century the Celts were of no Inore account in their own 
island than t he 
 egroes in the Southern States of 
.A.Jut'rica before emancipation. The penal laws in the 
present f'tate of opinion ha v'e become as execrable as 
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slavery: they are mentioned only with shame and re- 
gret: yet the essential injustice in yet more important 
matters with which the poor country ,vas trampled 
upon by England at the time that they were in force 
was yet more execrable tha.n the penal la\vs. After a 
hundred and seventy years of intermittent rebellion, 
massacre, and confusion, something might be said in 
favour of severe coercion. It was natural to seek for a 
perpetual rel110val of disturbing causes which were in- 
eradicable except by excision. Yet, if it was found 
necE'ssary to confiscate an entire country, to prohibit 
the exercise of its religion, to create a new proprietary, 
to sow the four provinces ,vith colonies of aliens of 
another race and another creed, the justification of 
those stern Dleasures was to be looked for only in the 
most un relaxed exertions to benefit morally and materi- 
ally the people who were so cruelly held do,vn-to de- 
velope their industry, to teach them a purer faith, to 
make them feel that the conquerors ,vhom they had 
resisted so desperately were, after all, their best and 
truest friends. At t.he close of the seventeenth century 
a third of the population of Ireland were Scots and 
English, French and Flenlings-all Protestants. They 
had nine-tenths of the land; they possessed all the 
skill, knowledge, enterprise, and capital: they were 
covering the country ,yith flocks and herds; they were 
growing flax on a great scale; they had established a 
lucratiye foreign trade; they had founded woollen and 
linen 1nanufactories which 'were employing tens of 
thousands of people; and by the la "rs of n a tunt! ex pan- 
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Bion, had they been allowf'd to grow, they ,voldd ha ve 
absorbed and provided with organized occupation 1 he 
entire nation. l'hey were shn.dy Prot

tants, as I said 
'-not luke\varm Anglicans rnisbcgottpn out of com- 
pronlÏse, but Inen tried in the fire; sturdy Oal vinists, 
who held the traditions of the Ironsides. Had such a 
race as these been allo-wed fair play, hud England only 
abstained from interfering ,vith theIn, it is absurd to 
doubt that the Celts of Ireland, broken down as they 
were, without leaders, mere helpless, ignorant peasants, 
would haye yielded to the superior intelligence and 
irresistible inflnence of their masters, as their brothers 
of the same race yielded in 'Vales and the Highlands. 
"\V orried as England had RO long been by the Irish 
difficulty, it might have been thought tbat Rhe would 
have r('joiced at last to see the troubles th0re so happily 
composed, and would have exerted herself to build 
,igorously upon a foundation 'which had been laid so 
fortunately at last. But the .victory had been too com- 
plete. The mercantile element in English legislation 
-ahvays short-sighted, ah\pays mean, always preferring 
the base profits of individuals, I will not say to duty 
and high principle, for that is not to he expected, but 
to patriotism and national interest-took advantage of 
Ireland's political weakness to destroy in the genu her 
promi
e of prosperity. 11
llg1i:-!h sbip-o"TDPrs took alarm 
at the grow1 h of Irish ('onln}(>rce--English rnill-o\\ï1crs 
at tbe dÏ1nC11
ions of h('1' .woollen fahrics, rosscssed as 
Ireland "r(lS of chedP labour and inexhaustible \vater 
power, they found that 
he could nndf'r'3ell thpffi in the 
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\Vorld's markets, and the dread of dinlÏllished profits 
drove them mad 'with je
{lousy. The \voollen factories 
were nipped in the bud by prohibitive statutes. The 
industrial immigration was not only checked, but 
t" enty thousand skilled Protestant artisans already 
settled in the North mO\7ed instantly back across the 
Channel. Driyen from their manufactures, the settlers 
turned their hands to the growth of raw material and 
multiplied their sheep. 

gain they .were forbidden to 
export their wool to any country except England, and 
in England only to a few selectee 1 ports. These are 
but a few instances of the detailed tyranny by "\\--hi(.h 
Irish industry was broken down. The prospects of 
Ireland ,vere deliberately sacrificed to fill the pockets 
of a fe\v Engli
h rich men. In Kerry, Cork, and 
Galway, and an round the ('oa
t, t.he gentlemen were 
driven into 
muggling and consequent lawlessness as 
the inevitable result of the repression of their legiti- 
mate employments, and the .wretched natives were 
forced back upon their potato gardens as their oIlly 
nleans of subsistence. 
Spiritual nlatters ,vent the sanle road. If the Irish 
Church was not oppressed in the 
ame sense, it was 
oppressed in a worse; for the benefices, high and low, 
\vere distributed as patronage to Inake provision for 
persons .who could not decently be promoted in England. 
The principle on which the vacant places in the hier- 
archy were supplied is immortalized in the bitter scorn 
of Dean S,vift. The -English Government, he said, 
nominated highly prop
l' pel"
ons j but the reverpud 
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gentlelnen were waylaid by the highwaymen on IIouns- 
low Heath, who cut their throats, stole their papers, 
and caIne over and ,vcre inducted in their places. 
When the Church could hold no nlore, there ,vere t.he 
Irish revenues to fall back upon. 'Vretched Ireland 
,vas compelled to place upon its pension list every scan- 
dalous blackguard ,vho, in unmentionable or unpro- 
ducible 'ways, had laid the Court or Cabinet of St 
James's under obligation. 
Thus, hard as it might have sÐeJned to ruin so fair 
a prospect, the Engli
h Governnlent succeeded in doing 
it. The Protestant immigrants were driven back upon 
the Celts by this ingenious variety of ill-usage, and 
nlade conunon cause ,vith theIn against a tyranny 
which had grown intolerable to both. In spite of the 
Government, their mere presence in Ireland had pro- 
duced astonishing improvmllcnt. They had ruled, if not 
perfectly, yet ,vith intelligence and justice, far greater 
than anything ,vhich had been known uuder the 
dominion of the chiefs. The
T nlaintained political 
order ",
hile England was convulsed with rebellion. 
The population increased threefold in ninety years. 
The selling yalue of the land rose in places twenty and 
thirty fold. J reland in J 782 was still in e

elltial
 a 
Protestant country. Grattan's" olunteer
 ,vere l
rotest- 
ants. Even the United Irishulen of 1798 ,vere most 
of them Protestants; but they had been driven into 
revolt by England's unendurable fully; and, cut off' as 
thev were fronl the sourCe of their :-;trcn gt h, their 
a:scelldancy inevitably declined. rrhe era of agitation 
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recommenced. The Celts raised their heads again. 
Their relative numbers multiplied; they became once 
more the dominant race of the island. The Anglo- 
Irish authority, established so hardly, became a thing 
of the past, and the history of the last half-century has 
been of the recovery, step by step, by the Celtic and 
Catholic population, of the powers ,vhich had seemed 
gone from them for ever. The country has fallen back 
into the condition in which \Villiam found it, and the 
families of the old blood inevitably have resumed the 
aspirations ,vhich they displayed in the last Parliament 
of James. 
England deserves what has come upon her; yet the 
two islands must remain where nature placed them. 
They are tied together like an ill-matched pair bet\veen 
whom no divorce is possible. l\Iust they continue a 
thorn in each other's side till doolnsclay? Are the 
temperaments of the races so discordant that the secret 
of their reconciliation is for ever undiscoverable ? 
The present hope is, that by assiduous' justice ,- 
that is, by conceding everything ,vhich the Irish please 
to ask-we shall disarn1 their enmity and convince 
them of our good-,vill. It lllay be so. There are per- 
sons sanguine enough to hope that the Irish ,yill be 
so Juoderate in \vhat they demand, and the I
nglish so 
liberal in what they \vill grant, that at last \ve shall 
fling oUI'selveB into each other'B arms in tears uf mutual 
forgiveness. I do not share that expectation. It is 
more likely t
hat they will press their importunities till 
,ve turn upon theln and l'efu:se to yield further. There 
VOL. 11. 20 
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will be a tstruggle once more; and eithor the Ðffi1gra- 
tion to America will increase in volume till it ha
 car- 
ried the entire race beyond our reach, or in sOlne shape 
or other they \vill again have to be coerced into sub- 
Jnl

lon. This only is certain-that the fort.unes of the 
t.wo islands are inseparably linked. Irehin(l can never 
be independent of l
nglalld, nor is it likely that a fuller 
measure of what is called freecloll1 ,,,,ill Inake Irishmen 
acquiesce 1110re graciously in their forced connection 
wit.h us. 
It is said that in a country ,vhere liberty and 
equalit.y "\\
ere carried out in greatest perfection, a gen- 
tleman who had succeeded to the HHtlUtgenlcnt of an 
excellent pack of foxhounds considered that he could 
not do better than apply tlw popular principle to his 
ne,v charge. JIe went one day to the kennel. ' My 
clear bounds,' he baicl 1 'you huyc been kept in slavery 
-the fincst part of your nature has been d-estroyC'd for 
want of your na.turalrigh1:::;
you have been taken out 
when you ,,-i
hed to :::;tay at hOlne-you have not been 
consulted either about your victuals or your lodging- 
you ha.Ye bCf'n sent after fox(;s when you would have 
prC'fcrl'ed hares-you ha.yc been treatt'(l as if you" ere 
Jnere dogs J'ather than ab rational und l'cspon
ihle 
being
: I aIn going to alter that-l snaIl put before 
you ,,-hat is right, but I shall leave you to t.ake 
 our 
0'\11 "\\pay if you prefer it, and you shall cacl) of you 
vote every morning 
xactly ,yhat you like to do-you 
Rhall be admitted to your birthright uf fref'donl, and 
you Rhall decirlf' ac('()nling to vour o\vn ideas ho\V you 
.. ' .. - 
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like to pass your lives.' The pack, it is needless to 
ay, 
after ,vorrying all the sheep in the neighbourhood, ended 
by tearing each other to pieces. 
All of us are the better for authority. In schoolR 
and colleges, in fleet and arIny, discipline means suc- 
cess, and anarchy means ruin. The House of Comlnons 
has its ,,"'hips, who might apply their instrulnents more 
frequently ,vith nothing but adyantage. The Irish 
have many faults: they have one predominant virtue. 
There is no race in the ,vorld ,v]'lose character responds 
more adn1Ïrably to government, or suffers more injury 
from t.he a.bsence of it. It was an lrishlnan who, 'when 
SOlne one said, 'One man ,vas as good as another,' 
exclaÏ1ned, , Ay, and better too.' He understands him- 
self, if no one else understands him. He is the ,vorst 
of leaders, but the truest and most loyal of followers. 
In the past he was devoted to his chiefs; in t.he present 
his allegiance is ,vaiting for anyone "rho will boldl.v 
claim it. Govern hÏIn firnlly and justly-make him 
feel that you mean to be his master, not for your sake, 
but for his, that you may save him from hinlself, and 


ou need have no more anxiety about him. The 
wildest village boy that ever flung up his cap for 
Ü'Donoyan Rossa has but to be caught, la.id under dis- 
cipline, and, dre
t'ed in policeJuan's uniform, to be true 
ft 
 steel. 
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T IlE Pall :blall Gazette, the Til1W8, and the Liberal 
press in general tell us that the ]
llglish intending 
on1Ìgrant can earn half-a-crown in the United States, 
\\There he can earn but a florin in Canada., and that it 
is therefore sentimental nonsense to expect or even 
desire hin1 to l)refer an English colony. The fact, in 
the first place, is not true. There is a better organiza- 
tion at Now York for the reception and distribution of 
the emigrants, but the ,vages of labour in Canada are 
as high as they are in any part of the Arllerican COll- 
tinent except California, and the cost of living' is less. 
If, however, the AIIlerican wages ,vere distinctly higher, 
it is the first time that the chief duty of }J1au has been 
proclaimed so nakedly to lie in lllaking rllOlll'Y' _\..d- 
Iniral )Iaury wa:; offered rank and fortune if he would 
take charge of an obseryato1': in Russia. TIe prefers a. 
pittance as a schoohnaster in the crushed and still suf- 
fering Confederacy. ...\.t the risk of being called 
onti- 
mental, I declare that I would bOOneI' D1Ybelf earn 
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reasonable wages in the .English dominions than be a 
lnillionnaire in New York; and the n10st practical of 
Yankees could be bribed by nothing that we could offer 
him to become permanent! y a British subject. The 
working men themselves do not appreciate the kindness 
of their advocates. The Irish consider it the fault of 
the English Government that they cannot renlain at 
hOllie. Those who go hate us. Those \vho stay hate 
us. "\Ve have four millions of the bitterest enemies in 
the Irish Americans. 'Ve have Fenianism in Ireland 
itself, and the danger is growing steadily with every 
fresh shipload which is landed on the shores of the 
Union. 
The English and Scotch labourer or artisan has 
struggled hard hitherto to hold fast his nationality. 
He has gone to Canada, to the Cape, to Australia, or to 
New Zealand. To the States, so far, he has gone 
sparingly and un'willingly. The tide is changing at last. 
The hundreds of a fe\v years ago are now becoming 
thousands, but there is the 
;;al11e resentment among 
them \vhich .we see in the Irish. The English \'-orkman 
does not consider that he ought to be euabled to live at 
home, but he does not like to be flung aside as if he was 
of no value. The State, he thinks, ought to help him 
to go to one of its o\vn dependencies. He too goes 
a\vay, bitter and savage with the old country. His 
friends at home are no better pleased. In a fe\v years 
we may have, we indisputably shall have, a million or 
two of Anglo-American citizens with an equally agree- 
able disposition to do us all the harm they can, and the 
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great ma
s of Engli
h working men at home looking to 
.L\.tncriea as their best friend. Yet, in the face of these 
phenolnena, even the Prime l\Iinister holds up the Irish 
enlig-ration as an example to be imitated, as a splendid 
proof of the success of the voluntary principle, and as 
an argumcnt against the interposition of the 
tato. 
The enlÎgrallt believes hinlsûlf the vietinl of injurious 
neglect. IIis one thought thenceforward is the hope 
of revenge. He is a citizen of the great rival nation- 
ality, und should so frightful a calanlÍty us a war with 
.L\..lllerica overtake us, he 111 a y be relied on to do his 
,vorst for our hunlÏliation. The :situation is t50 tranb" 
parent that ,vriters who :-still insist that the State shull 
renulin pas:::;iye cannot be blind to it. The feelings or 
the principles thereforc which lie at the bottonl of thoir 
resolution should be ackllowledgC'd or at least e:xalnincd. 
Either we Inust aSSUlne a detel'ulÌllation to 
Lvoiù war 
cYen at the cost of honour,-or there is a belief that in 
the present state of the \vol'ld. "rar is really Î1npo:ssible, 
-or else it is thought that the State as a. State has no 
eoncern with such matters, and is ullable in the nature 
of things to exercise any effectiYÐ control oyer them. 
The di
tribution of hUlnan ereatures over the globe must 
be held to be the work of generalla,vs, with which it i
 
absurd to interfere; these laws may act fa:vourably 
towards England or they tllU,y act unfavourably; 
Engl:..tnù can as little fUl't her tholn in the one case as it 
can hillù-cr them in the other. "\Ve might ,vish the 
climate of these island
 to be milder than it is 01' drier 
thuu it i
but we do not cull on GoverUl11cnt to alter 
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the position of the poles or raise the temperature of the 
Gulf-streanI. 
'l'his is evidently the theory; but it docs not satisfy 
those ,vho complain. English and Irish ,vorking people 
imagine that they are injured, either because they are 
not provided ,vith occupation at home,-a matter equal- 
ly ,vith ,vhich the Government declares that it hus 
nothing to do,-or because they are not assisted to go 
,vhere ,york is ,vaiting for theIn in our o,vn depend- 
encies. They have an ilnpres
ion that the GOYCrIllUent 
has dutie:s to,vards them ,vhich the Governlllcnt denies 
to exist. Their perplexity is increased because on the
c 
and many kindred subjec1s they see in other countries 
c;heir own theories recognized and acted on. They see 
the sallIe in the past history of their own country. 
The intellectual progresH of the cla:':ses who profess the 
new doctrine has been so rapid that the 111HSS of the 
people has been unable to keep up with theIn. It i
 
worth while 'therefore to analyze the limits of an English 
Governlnent's duty, as it is no,v understood by the 
representatives of IJiberali
nl; and, if these liInits are 
rightly defined, to point out the unreusonableness of 
resentnlcnt \vhen statesmen decline to transgress them. 
The sentinlental relations, 
s they are scornfully 
called, bet,veen governors and governed can be traced 
historically. The father brings his children into the 
,vorld, teaches and trains them, provides for them till 
they are able to provide for thelnselves, and receives in 
return loyal affection and support in his old age. The 
falnily develops into a clan. The elder branch retain8 
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priority. The collateral kindred cling together with 
common interests and under a common leadership. The 
chief, either hereditary or elective, becolnes the pro- 
tector of the rest., leads them in battle, fights for them, 
and legislates for t heln. IIis person is made sacred. 
His remotest dependant gives his life cheerfully to save 
him fronl hal'lll, with no consciousness of self-
acrifice, 
but as a Inatter of silnple duty. There is devotion on 
one side, and benefits recei ved or supposed to be received 
on the ot.her. fhe devotion has been, perhaps, often in 
excess of the benefit; generosity does not look curiously 
into the account of debtor and creditor. It is enough 
that superiors and inferiors are thus bound together 
under a perJnanent tie which "both sides in SOIne sort 
recognize, and under those conditions a sentÍ1nent of 
loyalty develop
 itf'elf of its own accord, ,vhich knows 
no linlÎt either in this ,vorld or the next. At present 
,ve are told that a man ought to change his nationality 
for an extra sixpence a day. An old Scotch nur
e once 
came to die, ,vho W3.S the sale depositary of a lnysterious 

ecret affecting the descent of property, and touching 
the good name of the house in ,vhich she had lived. .A 
priest urged her to confess, and reminded her of pro. 
viding for the safety of her soul. 'The safety of ]n y 
soul 
' she said, , and ,vonid you put the honour of an 
auld Scottish family in competition with the soul of a 
poor Cl'ea ture like me ? ' 
The clan passes into a nation, but the same idea 
continues. The chief beCOJlleS a sovereign. Tradition 
and rule of thumb are e::\.changed for ,,-ritten laws. 
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Society divides, cities spring up, and towns and villages, 
castles and churches, farmhouses and cottages spread 
over the country, and the hUIllan swann separates into 
its countless occupations; but loyalty to the ruling 
power loses at first nothing of its tenacity, and to 
maintain the lawful king in his place is the first of the 
subjects' obligations. It mattered little to the material 
interests of the English nation whether it was ruled 
over by White Rose or by Red, but it mattered infin- 
itely vç}l(
ther the lawful o,vner of the throne should 
be defrauded of his right. Rule and custom could not 
decide, and there was an appeal to the God of battles. 
· The barons ranged thclnselvcs according to their con- 
victions. The tenants gaye their blood faithfully and 
deyoteclly under their lords' leaderships. The ac- 
knowledged soyereign in this and all other European 
countries 'was the rcpres(
ntative of the Almighty. A 
Claudius could say: 
There is such majesty doth hedge a king 
That treason dare but peep at what it would. 
The Duke in ][easu.re .for Measure would have even 
the devil 
Be sometime honoured for his burning throne. 


Treason 'was the sunlming up of all real and all imagin- 
able crimes. The most horrible tortures were held the 
just re,vard of th
 unsuccessful conspirator. 
1Vhile the people .were still in theory the prince's 
children, the people supported the prince and the prince 
in turn protected the people. .A. Church was maintained 
to care for their souls; an organizatiun of public 
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servants to superintend their lives and labour. The 
State charged itself with the detailed care of the subject 
circunlscrihing his l)o
ition in life, and defining his 
lwights as ,veIl as his duties. [t provided or attempted 
to provide that everyone willing to ,york should he 
able to support hÏ1nself by industry. The nleanest child 
was not neglected. There was son1e one always ,vho 
was charged ,vith the duty of caring for it. IIolders of 
laud had obligations along 'with thcir tenures which 
they were responsible and punishable for ncglecting. 
Their interests were helel subordinate to the nation's 
interests; and the nation's interest ,vas to have the 
moral rule of right and ,vrong observed in all trans- · 
actions between man and Ulan. That the State ,va
 
often tyrannical, often selfish, often ignorant, mean, 
and unjust, rnight be expected frorn t.he nature of the 
case. The rulers were hut nlen of limited know ledge, 
subject to all conlffion te111ptations, and subject also 
to special telnptations born out of their position of 
authority. It is no,v a,;suIned that the hann that they 
did \vas incomparably greater than the good; that 
nine-tenths of the old English legislat.ion \vas directly 
Iuischie,Tous; that the relnaining tenth was innocent 
only because it ,vas inoperatiyc; that ill depriving men 
of their independence the GovernInent took a,vay frOIn 
thenl the natural stinullus to exertion, and lnade ÏIn- 
possible those manly yirtues which are brought out only 
in those who are C0111pclh\d to rely upon thenumlves. In 
thf' restriction of the functions of Governn1ent it is ÌIll- 
plied and a(hnitted that the loyalty which was born of 
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them must be eliminated also; and as the Government 
to the masses of the people represents the unit of the 
country, there departs ,,,,ith loyalty the kindred obliga- 
tion of patriotism. In these free modern times men 
govern themselves, and therefore their loyalty is to 
themselves. The sentimental virtues are treated as 
n1Ïstaken notions of duty, rising out of an uu,vholesolne 
and exploded condition of society. The State llO longer 
ta.kes charge of the people, and the people, if they are 
wise, ,,
il1 understand that they no longer owe anything 
to the State. The inquiry, whether Englishmen may 
not wi
h to l'mnaill Englishmen even at some sacrifice 
to thenuselves, in another part of the world. ?-whether 
the offshoots of England might not remain attacht"'d to 
it as a clan to its chief ?-is set aside as out of date, 
\vith a smilè: and it is only because old-fashioned 
feelings still absurdly linger a1110ng such of us as are 
imperfectly edu
ated in sound political philosophy, that 
so many false expectations, and so much irrational dis- 
appointment, are imported into the discussion of our 
social difficulties. The Government is no,v completely 
constitutional. It is a Governrnent of the people them- 
selves. It no longer resides in a person or a class. It 
has nothing sacred about it. It i:-; born out ofmajorities 
in the H Olise of COIDI110nS, and changes ,vith the 
wayering of opinion. It disclaims a.b
tract consic1era- 
tion
 of justice, and kno,vs of nothing but expediency. 
It no longer rules the different classes ,vhich compose 
society, but represents them, and is u something gradu- 
ally sinking into a nothing, begotten out. of the collision 
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of their interests. To the imagination of the masses, 
mean\vhile, it renlains ,vhat it used to be. Old ideas that 
it owes duties to theIn still cling to their 1I1Oaes of think- 
ing, and they ha Ye not thenlselves shaken off the sense of 
obligation on their own part. They knO'w', for ill
tance, 
that if they take service in the army or in the police 
they will fight, and, if necessary, be killed. They 
imagine vaguely that even in ,vorking for a private 
master they are, in sonle sense, serTing their country. 
They do not recognize the reception of so much pay U8 
a discharge in full of what ðociety o\yes theJll. They 
are born on English soil, as part of the English nation; 
and they are hurt and indignant ,vhen England answers 
that it has nothing to do \,.ith them, that they arc 
emancipated, that they are their o".n masters, and 
must take the rough Ride of freedom as ,yell as the 
smooth. If this be emancipation they did not lìðk for 
it, and they do not value it ,vhen thrust upon them. I 
once heard a young athletic navvy say he cared nothing 
for politics. No reform that he had ever heard of hud 
been of use to him or his. All he thought ,va!:' that 
when a poor fellow had ,vorked for a n:aster tho bc
t 
part of his life, the master ought to keep hin1 "yhen he 
couldn't work any longer. In other 'words, he wi
hcd 
to return to serfdom. 
\Vhat then are the functions of the State as they are 
no\v understood in England? .A.nd what efiectlS are 
likely to be produced on the character of the people 
when the traditional sentiment has died ont and trey 
understand what it really nleans r 
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Iodern English Government has been said to con- 
sist in collecting the taxes and spending them. 
Iore 
symp.athetically it might be defined as a contrivance to 
secure the greatest liberty to the greatest number- 
liberty meaning the absence of restraint. We cannot 
-so liberal opinion says,-we cannot combine things 
which are essentially irreconcilable; ,ve cannot have 
efficient administration and personal liberty, and liberty 
is the best of the two. According to this view, an ideal 
Governlnent would interfere in nothing. In an im- 
perfect world we have to be contented ,vith approxima- 
tions, ,vith a Government ,vhich reduces its interference 
to a n1Ïnimun1. 1Ve are not to ask if there may not be 
a distinction of persons,-if the good luay not have more 
liberty than the bad,-if the cheating shopkeeper, for 
inl::;tance, is to be allowed the S
lIne freedoln in his call- 
ing as the honest tradesman. I t is replied that distinc- 
tions of this kind have been tried but that they create 
lllore evils than they cure. The best condition of things 
is \vhere all alike have a fair stage anù no favour, \vhere 
every man is perIni tted to order hi/5 life al::; he pleases, 
so that he abstains from breaking the criminalla,v, and 
,vhere the la,vs which it shall be criminal to break are 
as fe\v and as mild as the safety of society ,vill allow. 
.A thousand duties may lie beyond the boundaries en- 
closed by legal penalties, but it is a
::;un1(-,d that the 
in terest of every man lies in the long run on the side 
of right, that it ,vill answer better to him to be indus- 
trious than idle, honest than dishone::;t, telnperate than 
vicious. Let every man l)ursue hi
 private advantage 
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\vith all the fhculties that belong to him, and nature 
and competition will take care of the rest. Thé SÜ1tc 
is thus cleared of responsibilities which it cannot ade- 
quately discharge. There is an infinite saving of 
trouble. The enterprising and the able arc stimulated 
to energy by the prospect of certain l'e\vard, aud overy 
one finds and takes the position in life to \vhieh his 
exertions entitle him and the gifts which he has 
brought ,vith him into the ,,:"orld. The prudent and 
the industrious succeed; the \vorthless and the profii.' 
gate reap as thoy have sown, and natural justice is 
fairly distributed to all. 
Thus the sweeping-brush has b(.en applied to the 
statute-book, and the complicated provisions established 
by our ancestors for our nlinds and bodies have been 
either cleared away or at least neutralized by the ab- 
sence of machinery to Il1ake them effective. It used to 
bo held that the State nlust profess a religion. It ,vas 
the magistrate's busines
 to execute justice and Dlain- 
tain truth. The State no,y recognizes that it repre- 
sents a nUInber of persons of different opinions in these 
Juatters, and therefore the Irish Church is disestablished, 
and the Anglican prelates arc setting tlleir houses ill 
order. Property in land, once peculiarly t.he o
ject of 
lcgil';latiyc Ruperyision, is left to econoll1Ïc law'. The 
parlianH
nts of tbe Tudors, considering in their way 
the greatest happiness of thp greatest. J1uJnber, chargec1 
themsplves with the distribution of the produce of the 
Roil. The.v encourage
 the multiplication of yeomen 
and l)ea
ant proprietorH. They attachcd fc)ur acres of 
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land to every poor man's cottage. They prohibited the 
enclosures of commons and the agglomeration of farms; 
and by reducing the po,ver of landlords to do as they 
,vould with their own, they corrected the tendency 
which is now unresisted to,vards the absorption of the 
land in a diminishing number of handR 
The ll10dern theory is tbat the greater the interest of 
the landlord in his property the D10re he is encouraged 
to deyelop the resources of it. The national wealth is 
increased by removing the restrictions ",
hich limited 
the landlord's opportunities of increasing his personal 
,,'eaIth. If peculiar circlunstances are at this moment 
compelling legislation of a different kind in Ireland, it 
is adopted as a temporary expedient, a concession to the 
back"'
ard condition of the Irish people, which a few 
years of prosperity ,villl'ender nugatory, and permit to 
be replaced by the natural systeIn of contract. 
The attitude towards trade is precisely of the same 
kind. For several centuries Crown, Council, and Par- 
liament ,,'atched over every detail of commerce, from 
the village shop to the great transactions of the char- 
tered companies. The development of industry 'Vas 
recognized as of an importance all but 8uprmne; but it 
,vas held subsidiary ahvays to the moral ,velfare of tho 
nation. To repress needless luxury, to prevent capital- 
ists fr0m making fortunes at the cost of the 1)001', and 
to distribute in equitable proportions the profits of lll- 
ùustry, ,vere held to be functions of the State as CO]O- 
pletely as to repress hurglary and Inul'der. The State 
made lnistakes. It Jnaintained regulations which the 
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circumstaILces of one age had rendered necessary not 
only when they had ceased to be useful, but when they 
had become contrivances for defeating the very object 
for \vhich they had been originally instituted. Root 
and branch these regulations have no,v been cleared 
a,vay. Small remnants of them survive as means of 
revenue, but. each year sees restrictive duties disappear, 
to be replaced by direct taxation. 'Vhen Goyernment 
in terferes with comm erce on a large scale, it is to coerce 
weak nations like the Chinese into the open system, and 
to forbid them to close their ports under pretence of 
morality against the introduction of drugs ,vith ,vhich 
it has become our interest to poison them. So with 
the manufacturer al1d the shopkeeper. Trade inspectors 
used to be appointed to examine the quality of Inanu- 
factured article
 brought to the dock:::; for export. They 
were said to be bribed, or to be incapable; their inter- 
ference acted as a pren1ium upon smuggling-any ,yay 
it embarrassed trade, and the inspection dwindled to a 
name. The wardens and officers of the great companies 
apJ!raised the value of 'v hat ,vas sold in shop
. Ideas 
of justice and equity detel'lllined prices. 
rorality, real 
or imagined, insisted that eyery article offered for sale 
,vas to be the thing ,vhich it pretended to be. Bread 
was to be real bread, and beer the geIluine produce of 
nlalt and hops. .it pound should be a true pound, un 
ounce a true ounce the o'allon and the q uart should 
, b 
not be shrunk below their legitimate dimensions by 
fabo bottoms. 
rhe ùld Engli
h application of the 
order for good mca
Ul'e running ovel' ling-el't) yet, 
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though no longer to the benefit of the customer, in tho 
extra pounds flung in to n1akc the hundredweight. 
Such customs and such interferences \vere found either 
to 'work un\vholesomely in thelnsclves, or to be impos- 
sible to carry out \vith tolerable Î1npartiality in the 
enormous complications of modern comrnercial life. 
Luxury, no longer deprecated as an evil, is encouraged 
as a stimulus to la bour. 
rhe State has no creed. The 
State is no longer the guardian of morality. It is 
bound to the conscientious execution of its own func- 
tions, but \vhat those functions are is more than ever 
uncertain. Personal n10rality is the affair of the in- 
di vidual soul. The increase of drunkenness is deplored 
as a national misfortune, but the only remedy for it is 
held to lie in personal self-restraint. 
len cannot, we 
are told, be llutde virtuous by ..A.ct of Parlialuent. The 
natural punishn1ent is misery, and if the 111isery fall on 
the innocent \vife and children it cannot be helped. 
The ,yife nlust be more careful where she marries. The 
sale of liquors is as legitimate as any other trade. If 
the liquor sold is poisoned, the buyer must transfer his 
custom ebewhere, or abandon his evil habits. A pub- 
lic-house i
 a place of recreation, like a club. The la'v 
knows no distinction of persons. It may not curtail 
the pleasures of the poor, and leave untouched the 
pleasures of the rich. In all trades, drink trade, bread 
trade, trade in necessaries and trade in I uxuries, the 
buyer is 'his own keeper.' If he is cheated he must 
improve his mind, and learn ,vhat he is doing. He is 
YOLo II. 21 
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paying the price of kno'wlc(lgc, \vhieh, when gain cd, 
,vill nlal:e hilll a wiser 111an. 
Onee morc. The pah'rnal thcory iUlpJictl that 
evcry English child ,vas under the guardianship uf the 
State. The law', ho\vever ill it was carried out, allo\ved 
no wandering outcasts, growing up to lie and steal 
because they had no lneans uf maintaining themselves 
honestly. The en1è.tncipated strcet ....<trab of modern 
f illH
S was apprenticed either to fanner, shol)keeper, or 
artiðan, according to his capacity, and thu::;e ,vho could 
not find masters for themselves were allotted by the 
machinery of the parochial 6 ystem. Every other SUll- 
day, or once a luonth, the clerk, at the close of the 
sermon, sUJlillloned the parishioners to the vestry. 
The Î6.thers and grandfathers of the present generation 
assembled ,,,ith the rector in the chair. The case of 
any orphan or otherwise helpless child was mentioned, 
his condition inquired into, the means of his parents (if 
he had any), whether he was robust or lanle or ,veak or 

tupid or promising; and, according to the answer, he 
was assigned to this or that farnler, cobbler, tailor, car- 
penter, or mason, to be clothed, fed, and brought up in 
industry. The arrangements for the labour of grown 
men have been disorganized from a far earlier date: 
but under the old constitution their wagt's ,,-ere fixed 
by statute and adjusted to the price of foud, and no 
able- bodied labourer was allowed to be idle. The 
masterless rogue found straying without occupation was 
taken before the nearest magistrate anù set to labour 
on the roads, or passed back to the parish to which he 
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belonged. The incorrigible vagabond ,vas sent to gaol 
and ,vhipped; forced labour was found for hi1n a:; long 
a
 the cundition of England made it possible: later on, 
he was shipped to the colonies. In a rude way the 
State endeavoured, and ahvays recognized, its obligation 
to provide an opportunity for every man to earn an 
honest subsistence. 
This too has passed a\vay. The able-bodied pauper 
no,v presents hinu;elf as ready to work
 but no work 
can be found for him. At present, he is not permitted 
to starve: a bare subsistence is furnished for him at 
the expense of the community; but how long this will 
continue-still nlore ho\v long it is desirable that this 
shall continue-lnay reasonably be doubted. If there 
are more hands than there is 'work for at home, there 
is more ,york than hands to do it else\vhere: and it 
nlay be cheaper as well as other,vise better to effect a 
combination between the two. 
The state of things thus introduced among us has 
been called anarchy plus the policeman. In the 
primitive anarchy there is no la\v but that of strength 
and courage. Big bones and large muscles rule, the 
weak go to the ,vall. In the nlodern anarchy the 
superiority is with cleverness and energy. Open 
violence is not permitted. Cleverness of \vit is master 
now as strength of body was master then. Of morality 
there is equally little in both. The time has passed 
away in which there was an attempt to regulate the 
rewards and punishments of life by principles of justice. 
The preamble of a Tudor statute used to speak \vith 
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rcvercncp, real or pretended, of the la\\' of Gml. Thl' 
law of Gud is a thing with whi(.h l11o<lern politicians 
now Jis('lail11 a COHcerll. If it exi:-\t at all, it is left to 
enforce its own }Jcnah ies when broken. CrÏIne is not 
punished as an offence against God but as prejudicial 
to society. To\vards crÏJl1e there is an illcrea:sing 
lelliency-a-disposition to nleddle ,vith it to the small- 
CRt possible degree-and treason, once the darke:st of 
offences, is becoIning a "Tord ,,,ithout meaning. 
The theory is carried resolutely out. rIhe I1'i:-;h 
agrarian assassin is hut protecting his private interests 
in a rude way, and is not too closely looked after; an 
Irish riot, or a gathering of Fenians for drill, is an 
assembly of misguided, but \yell-Illeaning politiciall
. 
An Irish magi
trate, especially if he has the IllisfortmlC 
to be a l)rotestant, kno"
ð "Tell that if he is too zealuus 
in keeping the peace, and' an accidont happen in the 
proce

, the cry ,viII be to hang not the rioters but 
hÍ1n. If he is to find favour ,yith the authoritie
 hi
 
road to it lies in looking through his fingers. ..\. siulÏ- 
lar telldornc:"s is crecping ul! to",.ards J11urdérers and 
rogue
 of all kinds. l\Iurder is explained by physical 
tendcneic:-3 towards hOlllieide. ...\.n en1Ïncnt foreigner, 
sluarting froIn IJLlinful experience, said to me the other 
dav that huro.lar\T \Va::; the oul ,,. well-uro'anizcd in- 
J 
 J 
 0 
:stitutiou \vhich England po
:se:-,:sed. ..:1rn1Íes of pro- 
fessional ùurglal':S are perft:ctly well known to the 
po]iee-Inen who n:ake no pretence of ha"\ ing other 
-noans of liyelihood-yet the police lllay not IneJdle 
with thenl till :1..pY are caught red-handed; aud 
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recen tly-it is said that things are mended now- 
. 
p.enal servitude was an agreeable exchange for a life of 
ordinary labour. The work ,vas less, the lodging 
better, the food l110re abundant and more secure. 
To cOll1mercial fraud, Cyell where of a kind still 
within the adulitte.d province of the crin1Ïnal la,v, ,ve 
are yet more tender. Thousands of families may be 
tempted into ruin by the insincere prospectus of SODle 
fair-promising City company. The directors play the 
safest of ganH-'S. If they 'v in they stand to become 
n1illionuaires, if they fail thC'y lo
e nothing, for in 111any 
instances they have nothing to lose; and "Then the 
crash comes they have the suspicious sYlnpathy of the 
great houses that surround thenl. Should they be 
forced into a court of justice they are secure of a 
f:lvourable construction of their UlOst doubtful actions, 
and the wretched shareholder ,vho prosecutE's is rebuked 
for his revengeful feelings, and recommended cynically 
to become more cautious for the future. 
So far haR laissez-.faiJ'e been carried that no prudent 
nlan ,viII no,v venture a walk in the London streets 
unless his ,viII is made, his affairs in order, and a carcl- 
case is in his pocket, that his body nl.ay be identified. 
Nearly three hundred people are killed annually in 
I--Iondon by cabs and carts, and four times as many are 
wounded, yet no adequate precautions are taken, and 
no punishment follo,vs. 'rhe chief delinquents are 
tradesmen's boys, ,,
hose advance in life depends on t.._8 
rapidity 'with ,vhich they execute their comnlissions. 
The juries \vho sit on the inquests are tradesmen who 
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keep carts themsel ve
, and a verdict of accidental death 
recurs with unerring uniformity. 'fhis is a small 
Dlatter to all but the unfortunate creatures who are run 
over, and as in many cases they are paupers mnployed 
in street-sweeping, no great interest is likely to be felt 
in their fate. They are pensioners of the public, and 
à fortiori cannot claÏln to be looked after. It is, ho\v- 
ever, unhappily but one of a hundred in-stances of the 
universal indifference of the authorities, and, in one 
"yay or another, \ve all of us have our share in the 
COllInon suffering. That woe are not neglected entirely, 
\ve kno,v from the periodic visits of the tax-collector 
and the rate-collector. Other eyidences that \ye are 
still the State's children \ye are told that \ve are 
not to expect. We have grown to manhood with the 
progress of liberty; we must no\v \valk alone, and if 
.we slip and tumble we have no one to blaIne but our- 
sel ves. 
The effects of the disintegrating theory are equally 
visible in .the position of England as a nlenlber of the 
European conlIDunity of nations. The several Po\vers 
once formed a general confederacy, held together on 
g-eneral principles, and bound to one another by gener- 
al obligations. "or e are sliding out of our position, and 
no longer aspire to a voice in European councils. 
The nation is but a coll
ction of illd.ividual
. Each 
individual i
 supposed to be occupied \yith his private 
concerns; antl the aggregate of us are ouly interested 
in being let alone. ".... e have in consequence no longer 
a foreign policy. The balance of power bas ceased to 
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trouble us. 'Ve have paid doar for our meddling in 
past times; and eight hundred millions of national 
debt are an unpleasant and enduring reminder of our 
,vant of wisdom; we have bought our experience and 
do not nlean to repeat our fault. Dynasties nlay 
change, frontiers shift, insurgent nationalities rise in 
arms for independence, and succeed or faiL 'Ve look 
on 'with a certain degree of interest, sympathy or sen- 
timent inclines us to one party or the other, but we do 
not mean to burn onr fingers; 've shut ourselves up in 
our own island and look on as upon a scene in a play. 
"r e enter into no more Continental obligations, and ,ye 
hope devoutly that no claims 'v ill be made upon us in 
the llame of any which 'we have inherited. "\VhCll 
occasion rises as it rose in Deunutrk ,ve fuld a loophole 
of escape. The ,veight of English opinion abroad 
passes now' for nothing, for it is known that it ,vill be 
unsupported by force; and France and Gennany and 
Russia arrange their differences anlong themselves as 
if Great Britain had ceased to exist. "\Vere other con- 
sequences of our present tendencies equally innoceut 
there ,vould be little to regret. "\Ve do not look back 
even on the Crimean war with very enthusiastic self- 
satisfaction. "\Ve have nothing to gain from interfer- 
ing further in European disputes, and we do wisely to 
keep clear of them. But the fact is as I have described. 
Our trade is still of consequence to Europe. The 
exports and imports of individual firms go on merrily 
as ever; but as a nation we are nothing; ,ve are neither 
loyed nor feared; we ar
 for the present useful. and ,ve 
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are content tv remain so, and to pass curren t on these 
innocent terms. 
But we pursue this neutral and negative policy, not 
only to,vards other nations, but to"Tards our own colonies. 
Time ,vas when ,ve believed that our prosperity de- 
pended on our po\ver. The lllaintenance of our com- 
merce ,vas held to be connected with the respect felt 
for the "Teight of our arm, and therefore ,ye established 
English-speaking C0111ffiunities at convenient places all 
oyer the ,vol'ld-as stations for our fleets and troops, as 
nurseries for fresh off."hoots of our people, as providing 
u:::; with .territory on \yhich to expand, and as special 
1narkets for our manufactures ",'hich would be alwa\"s 
open to us. "r e have changed all that; we prefer to 
rely on the natural demand for our productions. The 
colonies cost us money, and eyery tax is a burden 
upon trade. 'Ve tell our people at home that every 
one must take care of him
elf; we say to the colonies 
-the Colonial Office has said so consistently for the 
last. five-and-bventy years - ' ì.... ou are collections of 
individuals 'who left England for your private conveni- 
ence; you ,vent to Australia, to New Zealand, tf' 
Canada to better your own condition. Retter it by all 
means if you can, but you must do as ,ve do at hOllle, 
and rely upon yourselves only. 1.... Oll 
ay you ure loyal 
to :England. ""'" e Inake no objection to your remaining 
1'0 if you prefer it, but W'O do not tax you and you must 
]lot tax us. You ilre independent, and the sooner you 
will declare yourselves in ntlnle the free nations whid} 
"re have virtually made you, the better it will be for all 
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parties.' When the colonies hesitate to take us at our 
word we are impatient. \Vhen they speak of us as the 
1110ther country we repudiate the nanle. ""r e are ÍInpa- 
tient especially of the reluctance of Canada to part ,vith 
us, for Canada we regard as a temptation to .ttnlerica to 
quarrel with us. ""r ere we clear of Canada ,ve imagine 
that war with America would be inlPossible, ,vhile so 
long as it continues a part of the eIupire and is ,villing 
to share in its o,vn defence we feel that ,ve cannot hon- 
ourably thro,v it over. \Vhen I speak ûf 'we' I do 
not mean that I have been de
cribing the sentinlent of 
the great body of the English people. I have been 
describing rathpr the phase of Liberal opinion ",
hich at 
present has the direction of our affairs, and expresses 
itself in the leading colunlns of the principal Liberal 
journals. I nlean the opinion on colonial matters 
which is the exact counterpart of the peculiar policy 
,,
hich is exhibiting itself on all sides in the administra- 
tion of the Comnl01Hvealth. 
In every department the sanle principle is at ,york ; 
the one unifonn object is to reduce the functions of 
Government as near to nothing as ingenuity can bring 
them, or as circunlstances ,viII allo\v; to leave every 
one to make his own fortune or to mar : t by the light 
of his o,vn ingenuity. ",Ve adInit that Government 
lnust keep the peace. 'V 0 expect it, ,vit.h the help of 
volunteers, to protect the country froln invasion. 
These duties it cannot disown, without destroying all 
reason for its own existence; but it is extremely un- 
willing to admit that it possesses others. It is a policy 
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,yhich cannot as yet be carried out cOlupletely. There 
is the Irish land question, and there is also the demand 
for national education. The present legislation for 
Ireland, ho,vever, is intended, as I tsaid, t.o be excep- 
tional and temporary; the second is being forced upon 
the Government equally against the grain by the 
clamours of the people. Elsewhere education is recog- 
nized universally as the business of the State. In 
England it is considered the busine
s of the parents, 
and only because parents unaccountably neglect their 
duty, the State is cOlnpelled to take it up. The recog- 
nition of t-uch a fact as this may perhaps be an indica- 
tion of a turn of the tide. If all mankind understood 
the full circle of their obligations, and discharged thenl 
of their o,vn accord, there ,vould then be really no need 
of governments, and the whole race would relapse into 
the primitive blessedness of l'a.radise. 'fhe selfishness 
and w'Îckedness of individuals alone render authority 
necessary . Neglect in one instance i
 no lllore an 
occasion for interference than neglect in another, and 
it Inay be that the opinion is changing, that authority 
is about to reclaim some other porfions of its old domain, 
,vhich, to use the expressive phrase of the Irish, 'have 
gone back to bog.' For the present, h01.vevor, the ex- 
ception is made only in the case of children, who, on 
the face of it, cannot help themselvos. ,\'hen they 
have mastered their three It's, and can earn theu 
living, they' too will be turned adrift like the young 
nestlings ,yho have learnt the use of their wings and 
beaks. 
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Well, then, what effect is likely to be produced on 
the individuals who compose an enlpire administered on 
these principles? The future was never less transparent 
than it is at present. 'Ve are on the brink, possibly, 
of a ne,v order of things. Nationalities may be about 
to disappear. A tÏ1l1e may be conling ,,,hen there "rill 
be no more English, French, German
, Americans, but 
only men and women, inrliyiau
tls with their private 
interests scattered over the globe. As yet, however, 
outside England there are no syrnptoro'3 of the approach 
of any such consUlllIuation. Other nations are as self- 
asserting, ambitious, aggressive, ÎJnperial as ever; and 
if England has any rivalry with them, if England 
aspires to remain a leading political Po,ver, it may turn 
out prenlature to carry out too logically a theory so 
far peculiar to this island. The State no longer 
acknO"wledges what 'were once considered its duties. 
Are the duties of the subject diminished correspond- 
ingly? Is there any longer a reason why an English- 
man should wish to remain an Englishman if he can 
better his condition by going else'where.? Liberal 
opinion answers frankly that there is none. The Scot 
of the Border before the union of the crowns might 
have bettered his condition considerably by taking serv- · 
ice with a farmer in Yorkshire. TIe preferred a dog's 
life in the Cheviots to beef and bacon with his' auld 
enemy.' The modern English ,vorking Ulan is told 
that if he can earn an extra sixpence a day in the 
United States it is childish and useless to regret that he 
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should change his nationality; it is his interest to go 
to the United States, and he ought to go there. 
Let us ca.rry out this theory to its consequcnces. 
'Yhatevcr Inay be the case hereafter, it will not be 
seriously pretended that war is as yet i1l1po::,sible. .A. 
long persistent and universal devotion to sclf-iHterest- 
intere
t lllcaning 1110neY-lnaking-Inay conYCl't us at 
la
t to the views of the Peace Society. "T e rClnelllber 
the boy at school ,,,ho calculated that an occasional kid, 
hurt hill1 less than a pitched battle, and acted accord- 
ingly. English capitalists Inay come to consider that a 
dishonourable peace will be less expensive than the 
shortest war, and will hunlbly turn their cheek to the 
sllliter. But we are not yet at that F;tato of progress. 
No l
nglish state:'nna.n ,vould be allowed, if he ,vished it, 
to accept an ignon1Ínious alternative-and should 
things accidentally come to that, ho,v will it then go with 
us? '\T ar is costly. The sacrifices which it involves n1ust 
be large and nlay be ruinous. 'Ve have borne such 
sacrifices in past tillies not ,,"ith patience only but with 
enthusiasT11.. 'Viti the people generally be inclined to 
bear thorn again? 'Ve do not count upon the loyalty 
of tIle colonies; we ,,
ould rather see them declare theln- 
· 
clvcs neutral, and relieve us of the trouble of dc-fend- 
iIlg them. They havp still probably sufficient English 
f('clinz to clinO' to our fortullcs. Thpv have learnt the 
,,0 
 
ne,v ideas iInpcrfcctly and unwiHingly, and nlay prefer 
to take their chance wi1h us for good or ('viI. .A.t all)" 
ratc, however, we expect nothing frorn thcm-,,'e dis- 
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clainl concprn in theIn, and ,ye do not a
k thenl to C011- 
cern theu]selves for us. But at hOIlle t- 'Vhy at hOIno 
should there be any n1Ïghty effort to Inaintain a nation- 
ality ,vhich no longer belie'
es in it
elf-,vhich declares 
it
elf to be nothing more than a congregation of so 
Inany millions, labouring each for nothing but to gro,v 
rich; the few succeeding-the many, as it always must 
be, cli1nbing a slippery hill-side, and sliding continually 
to the bottonl? 1Yhy should tho:'ìe nlillions pay increased 
taxes ?-,vhy should they even fight ?-for ,,,hat could 
conquest take froln the Blass of them which they care 
to lose? Freedonl they can find in America by sinlply 
going there-and if in tereðt is to take them th-ere in 
peace, why may they not go there to avoid the suffer- 
ings of 'war? ,vhy not r except for those traditional 
ideas of honour and national pride 'which are called in 
scorn sen timen tal ? 
Interest to a sensible lllan is the measure of his 
. 
national obligations! "\Vell, then, put an extreme case: 
-Suppose a hundred and fifty thousand French en- 
camped round London; ,,,hat interest have the English 
field-Iaboarers, mechanics, and artisans in risking their 
lives to drive them away? "\Ve refuse, ,,'hen they are 
in want, to make an effort to preserve them to our 0''"11 
flag by sending theln to our colonies; we point to the 
United States as their natural refuge. "\Vhat stake have 
they in the English Empire that they should fight for 
it ? Is it said that so long as they remain in it England 
is their home? 
Ien will fight for their home when it 
is s01uething ,,,hich they cannot take away with thein, 
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when it is a substance that is n10re t.han a name, anù 
c3rries aSRO('iat.ions with it "hi('h have a hold on t.heir 
affections. But what value, slll)
tantial or 
cnt iUlental, 
is there to a InUIl in a single rOOln in un alley in London 
or 
lanchcster, ,vithout a yard of English soil o,vned or 
tenanted by himself or anyone belonging to him; where 
he is uncared for, save for the ,york that can be got out. 
of him, ,vith foul air to breathe, foul ,vater to drink, 
adulterated bread to cat, 1 and for his sole alllusenlent 
the drink-shop at the corner, where he is poisoned with 
drugged beer or the oil of vitriol ,vhich gives feryour to 
his gin? The ,yorking man has no property but his 
skill, which he can carry ,,-ith hÏ1n, and ,vhich will 
secure him wages ,vherever he likes to go. ,'Thy 
should he endure inconvenience or danger, or increased 
taxation, for a country which does nothing for him, and 
in which he has nothing to lose? lIe has been taught 
that his sale business is to raise hiIllselî in life. IIiB 
o,vn interest is no longer in añy sense whatever the 
interest of his country. ,Vhat is his country to him? 
Should extrmuity come upon us, we should haye to fall 
back on the old-world ideas of duty, and honour, and 
patriotism-and duty on one side involves duty on the 
other. The State cannot demand allegiance in tilne of 
danger, when it is loudly indifferent to it in prosperity. 
Or if nations are to be held together for the future by 
interest, there must be a Coulll1unity of intE:rest to all. 
All must gain and all ill ust lose together. There is no 


J 1\Ir Bright talks of a free breakfast-table; he sa)'s nothing of a pure 

reakfal;)t- ta hIe 
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maintaining a one-sided bargain. 'Ve must not have 
the parks and pheasant preserves growing on one side, 
anclthe hovel and the garret relnaining unchangcJ on 
the other. Those who have nothing to lose ,vhich defeat 
can take from them, and to whom success will bring no 
advantage, ,viII be simple fools if they ri
k their skins 
for the sake of the rich ",'ho alone have any stake in the 
result. If all in terests are indeed personal, if the 
beginning and the end of each man's business is to 
better his own condition, the attractive forces which 
bind together the constituents of society become repel- 
lent forces, and for a bar of steel we have a dust-heap 
of a toms. 
As little can interest be depended on as an adequate 
incentive to justice and honesty. I t may be true, that 
in the long run the honest man succeeds better than the 
dishonest, but there nlust be a correct idea to begin ,vith 
of ,,
hat success nleans, and a longer run than society can 
afford for the issue to be visibly decided. The lesson 
itself after all is never learnt by the community. The 
indiyidual rogue is only convinced when he has found 
the truth of it in his own person. I t is by no means 
the good man at any tinle 'who ,viII make mo
t 
money in this world. I? the first place, the good man 
will never care exclusi}"ely for making money; in the 
next, he ,viII be infallibly bea.ten by the selfish, shre"\vd, 
unscrupulous man, "'Tho, without breaking any written 
law, will take advantage of any opportunity which may 
offer itself-on the broad margin of undefined obligation, 
where law is silent and only morality has a voice. 
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\Vhere nloney is the mea.sure of "rorth the wrong 
persons are ahvays uppermost. Unrestrict<;d competi- 
tion is held [I security for probity in trade. The fair 
dealer, it is said, who provides good articles at reason- 
able prices, will beat tbe rogue who sells soft iron for 
steel, and hemp for silk, and coloured cider for port 
wine, and coloured water for milk, and cocoanut oil and. 
lard for butter, and shoddy for woollen cloth. The 
sober banker ,vbo is contented ,vith l110derate profits, 
dra\vs away the business at last froln the speculator who 
telnpts customers by high interest, pays for it for a few 
years out of capital, and bolts and leaves them ruined. 
It may be so. But society has suffered meanwhile frolH 
undetected or unpunished vilJany. 1'he life of the 
honest labourer is a happier and a longer one than the 
life of the burglar and the pickpocket, but that is no 
reason ,vhy the burglar or the pickpocket should be left 
to prey upon us without interference. Short rotlds to 
fortune are so attractive; the natural penalties fall bO 
unequally, the chief scoundrels so often escape alto- 
gether, while the comparatively innocent are left to 
suffer; that if we trust to the action of naturalla ws, 
there is no fear that the supply will fail of 
harks and 
dog-fish to prey to the end up
n the harnIless rnC1nbers 
of the comnlonwealth. There i
 such a thing as a trade 
reputation. A house of business, by a long course ot' 
honourable dealing, has sccured a good nalHe, and a 
good DaHle i
 in itself a property, which a change of 
ownE'r
hip, a more expensive habit of life, an intention 
of retiring from Lusiness, or setting up as a gentleman, 
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n1ay tempt the owner to realize. It is easily done. 
Inferior articles are substituted for the good. The 
profits increase. The nallle:is not immediately forfeited 
-money for a number of years pours in ,vith accumu- 
lated speed. Ultimately the business is destroyed, but 
the rogue has cleared off,vith his plunder. The concern 
has lasted his tillIe, and he cares nothing for ,vhat COlnes 
after him. TIe has l)ought an estate, he has lived in 
luxury with his po,ydered footll1en, his hothouses, and 
his seat in Parliament; ,vhat is it to him? 
A nation in the sanle '''Tay may realize its reputation. 
The excellence of its manufactures may have given :it 
SUprell1acy in the Inarkets of the ,vorId. COlnpetition 
Jnay have been distanced and trade driven into channels 
which cannot be immediately chang
d. Crow.ds of 
aspirants to fortune rush in to share the spoils. They 
underbid their rivals, and flood the nlarkets with rub- 
bish 'which the nation's fame is made available to float. 
The old houses are driven into the same courses to keep 
their place in the race. There is a period of 'unex- 
ampled prosperit.y.' Exports and inlports rise; there 
are congratulations on the elasticity of the revenue and 
the infinite extensibility of commerce; 'while all the 
time the foundations have been undermined, the reputa- 
tion accumulated by centuries of honest ",.ork has been 
realized and squandered by a single generation. The 
nation has been but a heedless spendt.hrift living upon 
his capital, and it CDn only recover its place by patiently, 
hunlbly, and painfully going back to its old-fashioned 
ways. 
VOl,. I I. 22 
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Whether the depression of trade so nluch com- 
plained of lately in England be due wholly or in part 
to a cause of this kind, outsiders can conjecture only 
from their own lin1Ïtcd experience, and from such 
accounts as reach them from consumers at hon1e and 
abroad. ",Ve observe, however, in the published reports. 
that while other branches of business are still suffering, 
the trade in shod.dy never "
as more vigorous. 1 
Nature doubtless win apply her remedy. Dis- 
honesty ",'ill prove as usual the worst policy, but if 
England has gone or shall go very far upon that bad 
:road, the consequences so far as 'we are concerned may 
well be irreparable, and it ,,'ill be sInall cOlnfort if we 
serve only to point a moral in the "
orld's future 
history. It ,,
in then be a question ,,'hether the 
fashionable conteJnpt of our fathers has not been folly 
after all: ,vhether the supervision and control which 
have been flung Rway as an interference with natural 
liberty were not and are not as indispensable in trans. 
actions of commerce as in the prevention of violent 
forms of crime; ,,,hether s",-indling after all is less 
mischievous than burg]ary or piracy; ,,
hether the 
selfishness and folly of individuals do not require at all 
times and under all conditions to be held in hand by 
intelligence and probity. ",Ve talk of freedom. The 
old saw of the morilist is as true to-day as it was t"o 
thousand years ago. There is no real freedoIll except ill 
obedience to the laws of the :Dlaker of all things. J lIst 


1 1\1 arc}}, 1870. 
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law's are no restraint upon the freedom of the good, for 
the good man desires nothing which a just ht\v will 
interfere with. He is as free under the law as without 
the la,,", and he is grateful for its guidance "Then ".ant 
of kno"Tledge might lead him wrong. Liberty to the 
bad man, "Te have yet to learn, is of any profit to him 
or to his neigbbours. Against unjust laws, against 
unwise laws, against the self-interested obstructions of 
dishonest authority, or the stupid meddling of ignorant 
authority, it is necessary to protest, and in extremity 
to rebel; but it has not yet been proved that because 
bad laws are mischievous, good la".s are unattainable; 
that the self-interests of all sons of .L
dam are to be left 
to jostle one against another, and that the result by 
SOIne "yonderful arrangement ,viII turn out harlllony. 
'I sa,v,' says the Preacher, 'that 'wisdom excelleth 
folly as far as light excelleth darkness. The wise man's 
eyes are in his head, but the fool 'walketh in darkness; 
and I perceived that one event happeneth to them all. 
I said in lllY beart, As it happeneth to the fool, so it 
happeneth to me. ""'h)"" then was I more ".ise ?' But 
the philosopher ".ho was thus perplexed with the 
inscrutable mystery of the universe, and was driven' to 
hate life' by the confusion and misery around him, "Tas 
a king ,vho had believed iri laissez-faire, ,vho had left 
justice and righteousness to nature and econornic la.,,"s. 
He sums up the catalogue of his achievements: 'He 
had built him houses and vineyards,' 'he had planted 
gardens and orchards and made pools of wa tel',' 'he 
had got him servants and maidens and great posses- 
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sions, and gold and sil \'er, and all the delights of the 
Rons of Jnen.' This was 1 he grand outcOlne of all his 
labours; and he ,vondered to find that it was' yanity.' 
, That w'hich ,vas crooked could not be nlade straight,' 
because he had neyer tried to straighten it, and pre- 
f0rred to gaze on the evils ,vhich "yere done under the 
sun in elegant despondency. 
To bring these 1'elnarks to a conclusion. I regard 
the present constitution of goverIl1nent or no govern- 
nlent in this country, not as the result of deliberate and 
wise foresight, not as an elaborate TIlachine shaped into 
perf('ction by the successive efforts of political sagacity, 
but as a condition of things arising from causes histo- 
ricaHy traceable, very far rmnoved from perfection, made 
possible only by peculiar external circuIllstances and no 
le8s inevitably transient. The IIouse of Conlffions 
broke the power of the Crown. The IIouse of Common
 
Itself is cOlnposed of heterogeneous elements which, by 
degrees, have arranged thell1sel yes into bvo great see- 
tions,-the established falnilies and those who aspire to 
he pstablished, the country party and the town party, 
the agricultural party and the c01nmercial party, with 
other lines of division parallel to these, and nearly 
coincident with then1, the party of the pa
t and the 
party of the future, those ,vho believe in established 
usage and those who belieyc in chauge and progresR, 
opposing sentilnents cOlnbined with opposing interpstB. 
The full development of these tendencies was long in- 
terfered ,vith hy tra(Ftion and inherited asso
iations. 
The J
nglish, like all great nations, arc instinctively 
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conservative, and fear of change ac.d noyelty has been 
a drag upon the ,vheel. It is o11ly since the n1a8S
.S 
\vere called to a share of the franchise, in the first Ite- 
fornl Bill, that the balance has been established in COID- 
pleteness, \vhich is called governnlent by party, and the 
responsibility of the virtual head of the State to the 
House of Commons, and the House of Conlmons alone. 
Like nlany other phenomena which have had their day 
in this world, it is attended by a philosophy ,vhich ex- 
tols it as the most finished form of political organization. 
The result of it is the paralysis of authority, the limita- 
tion of statesInanship to the immediate necessitie
 of 
the hour, and the surrounding the Prime )Iinister with 
so nlany intricacies of situation that he lives in a strait- 
,vaistcoat, \vith handcuffs on his ,vrists and fetters on 
his ankles. tV ere he a l\Ioses or a Lycurgus he can òo 
nothing ,vithout a majority at his back-a majority 
cOInposed of men ,vho are sent to Parliament, not for 
tÌleir ability, not for their patriotisnl or their probity, 
but because they can be relied on to defend the interest 
\vhich they are elected to represent. The nlinister's 
first and last care is to a-roid offending these persons. 
He must leave abuses untouched \vhich he ,vould not 
spare for an hour could he have his ,yay, because this 
and that member of his party is interested in maintain- 
ing them. Every avenue of practical administration is 
obstructed. To get the slightest thing effectually done 
is made so difficult that any excuse is caught at for 
leaving it undone. The art of a statesman becolnes the 
art of 'how not to do it,' Dnd there is no ,vonder that, 
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haras
('d and tormented, he listens greedily to and learns 
hillbClf to repeat the phrases of the preyailing theory, 
and has but one answer to every petition, that tho
e 
,vho wi:.;h anything to be done JlIUst do it for t heln
el ves. 
Drunkenness callnot be checked, because it is dangerous 
to offend the brewers and the pot-house-keepers, who 
have so largo influence in the elections; and those wbo 
are scandalized at the wreck and ruin ,vhich the (h'ink 
trade is causing are treat
d to a lesson on IllOl'al self- 
restraint. Baker
 ,vho adulterate their bread nlust not 
be exposed and punished. The bakers, at the next 
dissolution, "rill vote as a class for the Opposition 
candidate. In the sanle way all patronage, all offices 
of ,vhich GO\Ternnlents have to dispose, all hononr
 
which thcy ha ye to ùis1 ribute, are sinlilarly sacrifì
e(l 
to party, to rigging votes and wire-pulling majoritiC'.;;. 
The competitive eXHlnination systenl has been estab- 
lished in the lower branches of the public service, not 
as a thing good in itself-"re shall believe that it is 
good in itself when 111cl'chants and bankers let the board 
of exmniners ('hoose their clerks for thenl-but as an 
expedient to rcscu<, SOIne parts of thc servicc froTH 
jobbery, ancl to Bave n11nisters froTn the nceessity of 
offending their supporters, by refusing requcsts which 
they could not in ordinary honesty grant. The cstab- 
li
hlnent of the systenl is only a confcssion that the 
possessors of patronage can no longer cxerci:se it con- 
scientiously, while the popular voice sings its praises as 
a triumph of probity and sagacity. The fact anel the 
theory are made to harmonize. Goycrnment is incffi- 
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cient. It changes so frequently that a minister is 
superseded before he COlnes to under
talld his work. 
lIe can lay down no principles, for they are liable to be 
immediately reversed; but tho object is that he should 
do nothing, and therefore it is well that he should be 
able to do nothing. A colonial policy is impossible, not 
because intelligent people do not believe that a closer 
union "\'vith the colonies is not in itself desirable, but 
because influential capitalists are interested in keeping 
down the labour market, and they know that such a 
union would be accolnpanied with a large and sustained 
elnigration. 
Among the infinite resultants from such a condition 
of things one of the most obvious is the enormous waste 
of ability. It is tragical tu think of such a mind as 
111' Gladstone's being occupied incessantly with petty 
thoughts of how he can keep his party together. He 
must fawn and flatter, and make himself COlllmon upon 
platfornls, and give honour where honour is not due, 
and withhold it ",'here he knows it ought to be bestowed. 
He stands in the front rank of tho nation; its seenling 
idol, yet the servant of t.hose who clmuour that he is the 
greatest living man; yet little 10ss helpless than the 
mean
st of theJn to do what he knows that their welfare 
demands, and forced, when called on, to find reasons 
why such things are better left undone. He is bring- 
ing in measures for the improved government of Ireland. 
He is obliged to say that he expects good from them; 
yet everyone \vho understands Ireland is aware that 
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there is but one possible end to the chronic disease of 
that unhappy country, ,vithout ,vhich if an angel 
brought a land la,v for it froIn heaven the synlptmlls 
,voldd continue unabated; and that is a just, impartial, 
and stable administration. So long as parties go in and 
out and Governnlents live by majorities of votes, the 
Tory ,vhen he is in will court the Protestant land- 
owner, and the Liberal ,vho wishes to oust him will 
fawn on the Catholic priest, and the wretched peasantry 
will be fevered with exciting proInises and fed on hopes 
which lllust be for ever disappointed. 
",Vhen I.Jord Derhy caIne last into office, and it wa
 
runloured that the ground ,vas to be cut frmll under 1\11' 
Gladstone's feet by the introduction of a Ilefornl }
ill, 
I asked sonle one-1 must not indicate him 1110re closel,Y 
-,vhy the Tories did not; keep to their own peculiar pro- 
vince? Authority ,vas everywhere falling to piece;>; ; 
,vhy diel not they say frankly they ,vould try to check, 
for instance, the dishone
ty of trade, and that if the 
people ,vanted reform bills they Ulust go to those ,vho 
believed that refonn would do thCJn good 
 
ly friend 
fo;aid that they ,vould be ÏInlnediately thro,vn out. I 
agreed; but I said they would return in a year or two, 
,vith every right-nânded Engli
hman at their backs. 
)Iy friend ,vas being educated. lIe said it ,vould never 
do. The Tories had been long out of power, and they 
wanted patronage. There were IIou;-;e of Conunons 
supporters to be Inaùe peers, barristers to be made 
judges, par;o;ons to be ulade dean::, and bishops, hungry 
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hangers-on to be provided for, or their services could 
not be counted on for the future. l'/lc!/ 1/lllst blood tlw 
noses of tlwi'J" llounds. 
It ,vas enough. The systCln of party government 
had demoralized both sections of the ruling classes ,vith 
equal cOIl1pleteuess. It ,vas and is idle to hope that any 
good can come to us as a nation ,vhile our affairs are 
managed on the principle of blooding the hounds' noses, 
though it be construed by all the ne,vspapers in I
ng- 
land into the development of constitutional liberty. 
Constitutions are made for the country, and not the 
country for constitutions. Lord Bacon imagined that 
kno,vledge could be so formularized as to becollle 
mechanical, and that the inequalities of natural ability 
,vould be levelled or neutralized. No sYlnptoms of 
such a change are as yet visible. The nlan of genius 
retains his supremacy in science. 'The intellect of a 
Stephenson or a Faraday remains a ruling po,ver, which 
the \\rorld obeys and prospers in obeying. As little has 
society arrived, or can arrive, at a stage when the 
,visdolll of the 
tatesman i::; no longer needed for cont.rol 
and governance, ,vhere the sage and the blockhead, the 
knave and the honest luan, can be trusted to rub on 
together ,vi th equal rights and equal liberties. In 
huulan things, as in all else, there is a right way in 
opposition to a wrong way, ,vhich only \visdom can 
discover, yet in the choice of which, or the rejection of 
,vhich, success or failure depends; and the lai8sez-fa'ire 
philosophy is but a phase of opinion, a flattering 
interpretation of transient political phenomena, which 
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could not sUl'yive a single spasm of severe national t.rial, 
vd1Ích would vani::;h int.o air before a protracted "Tar, ()r 
even before a chronic decay of trade, which Inight bring 
on us here in England a repetition of t.he Iri::;h fan1Ïne. 
Tho heart of the nation, ho\vevcr, is still sound as 
over. The popular political theories are but as a SCUIll 
upon its surface, plausiLle formulas adapted to an 
accidental state of things, which are passed from lnouth 
to mouth Ly multitudes who have llCyer yet had occa- 
sion to think seriou
ly, but ".hich lie lllcrely upon the 
lips, and have nevor penetrated and Heyer will penctrate 
into the hearts of such a people as the Engli::;h. The 
]
nglish are an order-loving people, who detest anarchy 
in ,vhatever shining dre::;s it ]uay present itself. They 
have po,ver at last in their hands. They IHUSt learn to 
make a ,yise use of it, and discover means by which it 
can be Iuade ayailahle to their real good, by giving 
permanence and stahility to authority. It is adulitted 
on all sides that the hyo rarties which divide the country 
represent each a fann of thought which is the C01TI- 
plemcnt of the other. 1 [PI' )[ajc1';ty's Governnlent is 
illcoJupiete without her l\Iajcsty's Upposition. It )llay 
he d iffienlt, but it canllot be inlpossible, to unite the 
energies which are now exhausted in neutralizing one 
another, and make tlyailable such political intelligence 
as ,ve possess for sOlne Illore wholesome and enduring 
admini::;tration. The great intcrests of the Empire HUlst 
not and canllot rCluuÌn at the Dlercy of parliamentary 
intrigues, or the transient gusts of popular opinion. It 
is true that there C
ll b
 no such thing any nlore as 
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fixity of tenure in high office. That arrangement the 
world has outgrown. But without fixity of tenure, 
without sacrifice of eventual responsibility, there might 
be a longer and more secure lease of power under which 
afar-sighted statesmanship might become again possible, 
and nlÍnisters lnight use their opportunities and their 
ability in the true interests of the country without fear 
of being driven frolll their places by the passing gusts 
of interested or ignorant iJnpa.tience. 



THE 
IERCIIAK
r .t\ND HIS 'VIFE. 


AN APOLOGUE FOR TIlE COLOXL\L OFI
'ICE. 


----<>-- 


'"1\ IfY DE..A..R,' said a di
tingui
hed merchant one day 
III to his ,,,ife, 'you cost 1110 a great deal of nloney. 
'Vhy do you not cultivate your own estates and relieve 
tHe of the burden of you 
 ' 
The ,vife ,vas a little hurt at so abrupt an addres;;;. 
lIeI' property ,vas 11lagniticent, but she ,vanted help to 
develop its resources. 
ho had often applied to her 
husband, and if he would have put his band to the work, 
he n1Ïght have beconlo tbe weallhiest man in the ,vorld. 
But he suspected that after be had laid out his capital 
and labour, she would run a-way from bim, and be ,vould 
ha vo Iuade a bad speculation. 
IIis suspicions were groundless. She was beartily 
attached to him,-not an idea of desertion had floated 
before bel' iInagination for U InOIDent. She exerted her- 
self, however, as he desired: she paid for her dre

es, 
she paid for her carriage and her maid, she even took 
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charge of such of his children as he could not hinlself 
provide for, and set thenl up for life. The merchant 
ought. to have been satisfied, but one morning he began 


agaIn. 
, ::L\ly dear, you are now indepp.ndent. I don't ,vish 
you to leave me, but if you have any such desire your- 
self, I shall not think of preventing you.' 
'Leaye you,' she said, 'leave you! ,vhat are you 
talking about ?-,vhat hayc I clone to deserve that you 
should speak to me in this \\yay? ' 
'Don't nlisunderstand me,' he replied. 'I have 
observed great unhappiness to arise fronl cOlnpulsory 
unions. I have taught you to depend upon yourself 
tbat you nlay be your own mistress; you can no\v 
stand alone, and your future is in your hands, to go or 
stay. ' 
'.A,i'e you nlnd?' she exclaimed; 'w ho talks of 
going? 'Yhy' -and here her voice choked a little- 
'why should sllch a word be mentioned between you 
and nle?' 
'l\Iy dear, don't be sentilllentaI,' he said. ' The 
only Rure bond between human creatures is lllutual 
interest. As long as you consider it to be your in- 
terest to continue under this roof, I shall be delighted 
to see you here, and I think I anl generous in allo,v- 
iug it. If I ,vere alone, a smaller establishnlent 'would 
suffice for my w'ants. I could sell my house, dismiss 
the servant.s, live in chmnbers, and dine at the Club.' 
'l\Iy dear husband,' she cried, 'do not 
pcak sueh 
dreadful words! 'Y'hat faTIlily can hold together on 
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such terms as these? ..A.11 I have, you well kno,v, is 
yours; and surely, with your genius for business and 
your means, my property-' 
'Don't talk to me of your propert.y,' he interrupted 
Ï1npatiently, 'I haye many times told you that I will 
have nothing to do ,,-ith it. lIanage your matters 
your own way. Do 'what you like, or go where you 
,vill. I interfere 'with you in nothing-one thing only 
you must not do, that is, ask me for nloncy. I am not 
sending you away. I shall be sorry to lose you if you 
go, but the loss will be more yours than Inine, and if 
you leave I11e, I shall endeavour to bear it.' 
It was long before the ,vife could believe him 
serIOUS. Day after day, ho,veyer, he repeated the same 
lesson-at breakfast and at dinner, before they ,vent 
to sleep at night, and before they rose in the 1119rning. 
A wise word, the merchant thought, could not be heard 
too often. 
At last he ,vearied her. She saw that he had no 
real affection for her. She ,vas a high-spirited hand- 
some woman, and her husband ,vas the only perKon 
,vho seemed inùifferent to her attractions. One day 
,vhen he canle home froln business, he found she had 
taken him at his word, and had eloped with another 
nlan. 
TIe professed to be astonished. IIe declared that 
he had allo"yed her her way in eyerything, ana he 
C'OJnplained that she had been deeply ungrateful to 
hitH. ..A neighbour, bo,vever, to WhOIll he appealeù for 
sYlnpathy, told hinl tbat he had bcen au infatuated ass. 
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A 1.IIDST the varied reflections ,vhich the nineteenth 
century is in the habit of making on its condition 
and its prospects, there is one comlnon opinion in which 
all parties coincide-that we live in an era of progress. 
Earlier ages, however energetic in action, were re- 
trospective in their sentiments. The contrast between 
a degenerate present and a glorious past was the 
theme alike of poets, moralists, and statesmen. vVhen 
the troubled Israelite demanded of the angel why the 
old times 'were better than the new, the angel ad- 
n1Îtted the fact while rebuking the curiosity of the 
questioner. 'Ask not .the cause,' he answered. 'Thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.' As the hero 
of Nestor's youth flung the stone with ease which 
twelve of the pigmy chiefs before Troy could scarcely 
lIft from the ground, so ' the ,visdom of our ancestors' 
'vas the received fonnula for ages ,vith the English 
politician. Problems were fairly deemed insoluble 
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which had bafHed his fathers, '"rho had more wit und 
'wisdom than he.' 'Ye no'v kno,v better, or 'we iluagine 
that we know' better, w'hat the past really w'as. 'Ve 
draw cmnparisons, but rather to encourage hope than 
to indulge despondency or foster a deluding reverence 
for exploded errors. The orùer of the ages is inverted. 
Stone and iron came first. "r e our
clYes nlay possibly 
be in the silver stage. An age of gold, if the terms of 
our exi
tence on this planet pern1Ìt the '?ontemplation 
of it as a possibility, lies unrealized in t.1Je future. Our 
lights are before us, and all behind is shado,v. In 
every departInent of life-in its business and in its 
pleasures, in its beliefs and in its theories, in its 
Inaterial dcvelopBlents and in its spiritual cOllvictions 
-,,-e thank God that we are not like our fathers. 
And ,vhile ,ve admit their Jllerits, lllakillg allowance 
for their disadvantages, we do not Llin'l ourseh
cs in 
mistaken modesty to our own iU1uleasurable superiority. 
Changes analogous to thu::;e which we contenlplate 
with 
o nluch sat.isfaction have been witnessed already 
in the history of other nations. The ROlnan in the 
tilne of the Alltonilles Tnight have louked hack with the 
saIne feelings on the last years of the Republic. The 
eivil wars ,vere at an end. From the Danube to the 
...\frican deserts, fronl. the Euphrates to the Irish 
ea, 
the s\vorùs ,vere beaten into ploughshares. The hus- 
ImndnuIIl and the al'ti:..;an, the nlanufacturpJ" and the 
111crchant, pursued their tradps uncleI' t.he Rheltcr of 
the caglps, secure fr01n arbitrary violence, and scaredy 
conscious of their Inastcrs' rule. Order and hnv reigncd 
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throughout the civili7.ed world. Science was making 
rapid strides. The philosophers of Alexandria had 
tabulated the movements of the stars, had ascertained 
the periods of the planets, and 'were anticipating by con- 
jecture the great discoyeries of Copernicus. The mud 
cities of the old world were changed to marble. Greek 
art, Greek literature, Greek enlightenment, follo,ved in 
the track of the legions. The harsher forms of slavery 
"'ere modified. The bloody sacrifices of the Pagan 
creeds were suppressed by the law; the coarser and 
more sensuous superstitions ,vere superseded by a 
broader philosophy. The period between the accession 
of Trajan and the death of l\Iarcus Aurelius has been 
selected by Gibbon as the time in w'hich the human 
race had enjoyed more general happiness than they 
had ever kno,vn before, or had kno,vn since, up to the 
date ,,'hen the J1Ïstorian was meditating on their for- 
tunes. Yet during that very epoch, and in the midst 
of all that prosperity, the heart of the empire was dying 
out of it. The auster
 virtues of the ancient Romans 
were perishing ,vith their faults. The principles, 
the habits, the convictions, which held society together 
,vere giving "ray, one after the other, before luxury 
and selfishness. The entire organization of the ancient 
world was on the point of collapsing into a heap of in- 
coherent sand. 
If the merit of htlll1an institutions is at all n1easured 
by their strength and stahility, the increase of ,vealth, 
of production, of liberal sentiment, or even of know- 
ledge: is not of itself a proof that we are advancing on 
YOLo II. 23 
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the right road. TIH' unanÏInity of the belief therefore 
that we arc advancing at present must be taken as a 
proof that" 0 di::,cern :5omething else than this in the 
changes ,vhich w'e arc undergoing. It would be "ye1l, 
howoyer, if ',e could definp more clearly- "hat ,ye pre- 
cisely do discern. It "yould at once be a relief to the 
"reaker brethren ,yhose minds occasionally IDisgi \Yc 
then1, and it ,,"ould throw out into distinctness the 
convictions which wc have at length arrived at on the 
true constituents of human "orth, and the objects to- 
wards ,,"hich human beings ought to direct their energies. 
"r c are satisfied that ,,"e are going forward. That is 
to be acc<.'pted as no longer needing proof. IJet U
 
ascertain or define in "hat particulars and in what 
direction wc arc going for"ard, and "ye shall then un- 
derstand in ,\rhat in1provcment really consists. 
The question ought not to be a difficult one, for we 
have abundant and varied nlaterials. The advance is 
not confined to ourselve
. France, ""0 havo been told 
any time th('se hventy rears, has been progrC$sing- 
enormously under the beneficent rule of Napoleon III. 
Lord J>almer
ton told us, as a justification of the 
Cril}1can ''''ar, that Turkey had nludp more progress in 
tho two preceding generations than any country in thç 
,vorld. Fronl these instances we might infer that 
Progress ,,"'as something mystic and invisible, liko the 
operation of the gra('Ps 
aid to be conferred in baptisnl. 
The distinct idea which was present in Lord Palnler- 
ston's mind is difficult to discovcr. In the hopo that 
somo enlightened person will clear up an obscurity 
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which exists only perhaps in our own "'"ant of percep- 
tion, I proceed to mention some other instances in 
which, while I recognize change, I am unable to catch 
the point of vie,v from ,vhich to regard it with unmixed 
satisfaction. Rousseau maintained that the primitive 
state of man was the happiest, that civilization was 
corruption, and that human nature deteriorated with 
the conlplication of the conditions of its existence. A 
paradox of that kind may be defended as an entertain- 
ing speculation. I am not concerned with any such 
barren generalities. Accepting social organization as 
the school of all that is best in us, I look merely to the 
alterations which it is undergoing; and if in some 
things passing away it seems to me that we are lightly 
losing ,vhat we shall miss when they are gone and can- 
not easily replace, I shall learn gladly that I am only 
suffering under the proverbial infirmity of increasing 
years, and that, like Esdras, I perplex myself to no 
purpose. 
Let me lightly, then, run over a list of subjects on 
which the believer In progress 'will meet me to most 
advantage. 


I. 


I will begin with the condition of the agricultural 
poor, the relation of the labourer to the soil, and his 
means of subsistence. 
The country squire of the last century, whether he 
was a Squire "\Vestern or a Squire Allworthy, resided 
for the greater part of his life in the parish where he 
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was Lorn. The II nrn ocr of freeholders was four tilliCS 
what it i
 at prcsent; plurality of cstatcs "
a8 the ex- 
eeption; the owner uf land, like the pea!':ant, was vir- 
tually ascriptu8 glcvæ-a practical reality in the nliddle 
of the property conllnittod to him. IIis habits, if he 
,va.s vicious, were coarse and brutal-if he ,,'as a rational 
being, .were liberal and tcnlperate; but in either casc 
the luxuries of 11l0dC'rll generations were things un- 
known to hiIn. Ilis furniture ,,'as Inassiye and endur- 
ing. ]Iis household expenditure, abundant in quantity, 
proyided nothing of the costly delicacies which it is 
now 
aid that eyery one expects and eycry one therefore 
feels bound to provide. IIi
 son at Christ-chul'eh ,yas 
contont.ed ,vith half the allowance which a youth with 
expectations now hold
 to be tbe least on which he can 
live like a gontlCll1an. TIis .
erYants were brought up 
in the fanlilyas apprentices, an.d spent their lives under 
the same roof. Ilis ,vife and his daughters nlade their 
O1\-n dresses, darned their o,,'n stockings, r.nd henlnlC'd 
t hoir own ha.ndkel'cl) icf.
. The Jnil1iner ,vas an un- 
known entity at hou
es where the nÚlliner's bill has 
become the unvarying and not the most agreeable cle- 
nlcnt of Chri1Stmas. ...\ silk gown la'3ted a lifetiIne, and 
the change in fashions ,vas counted rather hy gcncra- 
tion
 than by seasons. A I.Jonr1on house .was unthought 
of-a fmnily trip to the Continent as unimaginable as 
an outing to the n100n. If the annual nligration ,vas 
sOJnething farther than, as in 
lr PrÍInrose's pal'
onag'c, 
froTn the blue room to the brown, it ,vas limited to the 
few weeks at t he county to" n. Enjoyments ,vero less 
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varied and less expensive. 11ol11e ,vas a word with a real 
111ealling. Honle occupations, h(H11e pleasures, home a
- 
sociations and relation
hips, filled up the round of exist- 
ence. Nothing else "
as looked for, because nothing else 
was attainable. .A.I11ong other consequences, habits were 
far less expensive. The squire's incollle ,,-as sIllall as 
Ineasured by nlodern ideas. If he was self-indulgent, 
it was in pleasures ,vhich lay at his own door, and his 
wealth ,vas distributed 3nlong those ,vho were born de- 
pendent on hiIn. Every fan1Íly on the estate ,vas 
known in its particulars, and had claill1s for considera- 
tion which the better sort of gentlemen ,yere willing to 
recognize. If the poor were neglected, their nleans of 
taking care of themselves 'were imlneasurably greater 
than at present. The average squire may have been 
morally no better than his great-grandson. In many 
respects he ,,-ai probably worse. He ,,-as ignorant, he 
drank hard, his language ,,-as not particularly refined, 
but his private character was cOlllparatively uniIllport- 
p,nt; he was controlled in his dealings with his people 
oy the traditionary English habits ,,,hich had held 
society togethe.r for centuries-habits ,vhich, though 
lolÍg gradually decaying, have nlelted entirely a,vay 
only ,vithin living meillories. 
...-\.t the end of the sixteenth century an .l\.ct passed 
obliging the landlord to attach four acres of land to every 
cottage on his estate. The Act itself ,vas an indication 
that the tide was on the turn. The Engli
h villein, 
like the serf all over Europc, had originally rights in 
the soil, ,,'hich ,vere only gradually stolen froIll hilll. 
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The statute of Elizabeth ,vas a compromise reserviug 
so much of the old privileges as appeared indispcnsable 
for a healthy life. 
The four acres shrivelled like what had gone be- 
fore; but generations had to pass before they. had 
dwindled to nothing, and the labourer ,vas inclosed 
bet,veen his four walls to live upon his daily "
ages. 
Silnilarly, in most country parishes there were tracts 
of common land, ,,-here every hou
eholder could have 
his flock of sheep, his co,v or two, his geese or his pig; 
and milk and bacon so produced ,yent into the lÍ1nbs of 
his children, and went to form the large Engli:sh bone 
and sine,v 'which are no'v becon1Íng things of tradition. 
'rhe thicket or the peat bog provided fuel. There were 
t-pots ,vhere the soil was favourable in ,vhich it ,vas 
hroken up for tillage, and the poor fa]nilies in rotation 

'aised a scanty crop there. It is true that the COIlllllOIl 
land ,vas wretchedly cultivated. \Vhat is everyone's 
property is no one's property. The swanlps ,vere left 
undrained, the gorse ,vas not stubbed up. The ground 
tbat 'was used for .husbandry ""as racked. .A.ll inclosed 
comlllon taken in hand by a man of capital produ
es 
four, five, or six tÏ1ncs ,vhat it produced before. But 
the landlord ,,,ho enters on possession is the only gainer 
by the change. The cottagers nlade little out of it, 
but they made sOJnething, and that something to thenl 
,vas the difference bet,veen comfort and penury. The 
inclosC'd land required sonIC small additional labour. 
.A. family or two ,ya,s added to the population on the 
c
tate. but it was a fauuI)'" living at the lower level to 
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which all had been reduced. The landlord's rent-roll 
shows a higher figure, or it may be he has only an ad- 
ditional pheasant preserve. 
rhe labouring poor have 
lost the faggot on their hearths, the milk for their 
children, the slice of llleat at their own dinners. 
Even the appropriation of the commons has not 
been sufficient ,vithout closer paring. "Then the COffi- 
lllons went, there was still the liberalll1argin of grass 
on either side of the parish roads, to give pickings to 
the hobbled sheep or donkey. The landlord, ,vith the 
right of the strong, which no custom can resist, is no\v 
moving for,vard his fences, taking possession of these 
ribands of green, and growing solid crops upon them. 
The land is turned to better purpose. The national 
wealth in sonIC inappreciable 'way is supposed to have 
increased, but the only visible benefit is to the lord of 
the soil, auel appears in some added splendour to the 
furni turc of his dra ,ving- room. 
It is said that men are much richer than they ,vere, 
that luxury is its natural consequence, and is directly 
beneficial to the community as creating fresh occupa- 
tions and employing more labour. The relative pro- 
duce of human industry, ho,vever, lIas not materially 
increased in proportion to the gro,vth of population. 
'If riches increase, they are increased that eat them.' 
If all the wealth which is no\v created in this country 
,vas distributed among the workers in the old ratio, the 
margin which could be spent upon personal self-in- 
dulgence .would not be very much larger than it used to 
be. The economists insist that the growth of artifioial 
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wants i1.nlong the fe,v is one of the Syulptoms of civiliz- 
ation-is a Illeans provided by nature to spread abroad 
the supcrfluities of the great. If the sallIe labour, how- 
o\"cr, \vhich is now expended in the decorating and 
furlli:shing a .Belgravian palace was laid out upon the 
cottages on the estates of its owner, an equal nUluber of 
workulen ,vould find eIllployment, an equal fraction of 
the landlord's incolne ,vould be divided in wages. For 
the economist's o,vn purpose, the luxury cuuld be dis- 
pensed ,vith if the landlord took a different view of the 
nature of his obligations. Progress and civilization 
conceal the existence of his obligation'3, and destroy at 
the sanle tiIne the old-ftlshioned custolns which liulited 
the sphere of his free ,vill. The great estates have 
swallowed the sInal!. The fat ears of corn have eaten 
up the lean. The saIne owner holds pro!Jerties in a 
dozen countics. He cannot reside upon theln all, or 
make per
onal acquaintance with his 11lultiplied depeud- 
ant
. He has several country residences. He lives in 
London half the year, aud 1n08t of the rest upon the 
Continent. Inevitably he COllICS to regard his land as 
an investment; his duty to it the development of its 
producing powers; the receipt of his rents the essence 
of the conncction; and his personal interest in it tbe 
sport which it will provide for hin1
elf and hi
 friends. 

Iodern landlords frankly tell us that if the game hnvs 
are aboli
hed, they will have lost the last temptation 
to vi:Út their countr)' scats. If this is their vic\v of tho 
lll
 tter, the suoner they sell their e
tates ana pa:-;s thenl 
over to others, to ,,,110111 life has not yet ceased to be 
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serious, the better it will be for the community. They 
complain of the growth of delllocracy and insubordina- 
tion. The fault is wholly in theIllselves. They have 
lost the respect of the people because they have c('aseJ 
to deserve it. 


II. 


If it be decll1ed a paradox to luaintain that the rela- 
tion between the o,vners of land and the peasantry ,vas 
more satisfactory in the olel days than in the present, 
additional hardiness is required to a.sscrt that there has 
been no marked ÏInprOyeIuent in the clergy. The 
bishop, rector, or vicar of the Established Church in 
the eighteenth century is a by-word in English ecclesi- 
astical history. The exceptional distinction of a 'Va1'- 
burton or a 'Vilson, a Butler or a Berkeley, points the 
contrast only more vividly,vith the worldliness of their 
brothers on the bench. The road. to honours ,vas 
through political subserviency. The prelates indemni- 
fied themselves for their ignominy by the abuse of their 
patronage, and nepotism and sinlony were too comn10n 
to be a reproach. Such at least is the modern concep- 
tion of these high dignitaries, which instances can be 
found to justify. In an age less inflated with self- 
esteem, the nobler specimens ,vould have been taken for 
the rule, the meaner and baser for the exception. 
Enough, howe\Ter, can be ascertained to justify the 
enemies of the Church in drawing an ugly picture of 
the condition of the hierarchy. Of the parochial clergy 
of those times the popular notion is probably derived 
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from Fielding's novels. rar
on Trulliber is a ruffian 
who would scarcely find admittance into a third-rate 
fanners' club of the present day. Parson Adanls, a low- 
life Don Quixote, retains our estemu for his character 
at the expense of contempt for his understanding. The 
best of them appear as hangers-on of the great, admitted 
to a precarious equality in the housekeeper's rOOlll, 
their social position being something lower than that of 
the nursery governess in the cstablishnlcllt of a vulgar 
millio nnaire. 
That such 
pecimens as these \vere to be found in 
England in the last century is no less certain than that 
in some parts of the country the type may be found 
still surviving. That they ,vere as much exceptions 
,ve t.ake tD be equally clear. Those who go for infornl- 
at ion to no\'els nuty reIllember that there ,vas a Y ori{'k 
as "'ell as a Phutatorius or a Gastripheres. Then, 
Blore than IlO\V, tñ.e cadets of the great houses "'ere 
proIlloted, as a matter of course, to the falnily livings, 
and ,vere at least gentlcIuen. Sydney Smith's great 
prizes of the Church wcre a
 I1111Ch an object of ambi- 
tion to I11en of birth as the hi gh IJlaces in the other 
professions; and between pluralities and 8inecurcs, 
cathedral prebendaries, and the fortunate possessors of 
hvo or IHore of the larger benefices, held their own in 

()ciety ,vith the county farllilics, and lived on equal 
terms ,vith theIne If in some places there ,vas spiritual 
deadness and slovenliness, in others there \vas energy 
and seriousness. Clarið
a lIarlowc found daily service in 
the London churches as ea
ily as 
he could. find it no,v. 
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That the average character of the country clergy, 
ho,vever, was signally different froln what it is at 
present, is not to be disputed. They ,vere Protestants 
to the back-bone. They kne\v nothing and cared 
nothing about the Apostolical Succession. They had 
no sacerdotal pretensions; they made no claims to be 
essentially distinguished from the laity. Their official 
duties sat lightly on theIne They read the Sunday 
services, adIninistered the Communion four times a 
year, preached conlllionplace sernlons, baptized the 
children, married thenl when they gre,v to lllaturity, 
and buried thmll ,yhell they died; and for the rest tþey 
lived much as other people liyed, like country gentle- 
men of moderate fortune, and, on the ,vhole, setting an 
example øf respectabilit)T. The incumbents of benefices 
over a great part of England were men with sInall 
landed properties of their o"
n. They fanlled their 
own glebes. They ,yere magistrates, and att.ended 
quarter sessions and petty sessions, and in relnote 
districts, ,vhere there \\Tere no resident gentry of con- 
sequence, were the most effecti ve guardians of the 
public peace. They affected neither austerity nor 
singularity. They rode, shot, hunted, ate and drank, 
like other people; occasionall y, when there ,vas no one 
else to take the 'work upon them, they kept the hounds. 
In dress and habit they ,vere simply a superior class of 
small country gentlemen; very far froln immaculate, 
but, taken altogether, \vholesome and solid Inembers of 
practical English life. It 111a y seem like a purposed 
affront to their anxious and pallid successors, clad in 
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sacerdotal uniforln, absorbed in their spiritual functions, 
glorying in their Di yine comn1Í::;
ion, passionate theolo- 
gians, occupied fronl week's end to week's end with the 
souls of their flocks, to contra8t theul unf
lvourably with 
secular parsons ,vho, beyond their luechallical offices, 
had nothing of the priest to distingui:sh them; yet it 
is no less certain that the rector of the old school stood 
on sounder tenus with his parishioners, and had stronger 
influence 0' er their conduct. lIe had more in COIllJllOn 
with thenl. lIe understood thCIll better, and they un- 
derstood him better. The Establishulent was far Inore 
deeply rooted in the úffections of the people. The 
Ine;sure of its strength lllay be found in those very 
abuses, so much cOlllplained of, which, nevertheless, it 
was able to survive. The forgotten toast of Church and 
King ,vas a matter of course at every county dinner. 
The omission of it. would have bcen as llluch a scandal 
as the omission of grace. Dissenters sat quiescent under 
disabilities which the general sentiment approved. Tho 
revival of spiritual zeal has been accolllpanied with a 
revival of instability. As the clergy have learnt to 
Jnagnify their office, the laity have become indiffcrent 
or hostile. 
ltlany causcs nlay he suggested to explain so singular 
a phenomenon. It is enough to Inention onc. The 
parson of the olù 
cho()l, however ignorant of theology, 
however outwardly worldly in character, did bincerely 
and faithfully believo in the truth of tho Christian 
religion; and the congregation which he ac1ùrcsscù wa
 
troubled "ith as fc,v dOH hts as himself. Dutler alid 
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Berkeley 
peak alike of the Rpreacl of infidelity; but it 
,vas an infidelity confined to the cultivated classes-to 
the I
onclon wits who read Bolingbroke or RUTIle'S 
Eossays or Candide. To the masses of the English 
people, to the parishioners ,vho gathered on Sundays 
into the churches, ,vhose ideas 'were confined to the 
round of their common occupations, ,,,bo never left 
their own neighbourhood, never sa,v a newspaper or 
read a book but the Bible and the Pilgl'Ùn's ,Progress, 
the main facts of the Gospel history ,vere as indisputably 
true as the elementary laws of the uniyerse. That 
Christ had risen fronl the dead ,vas as sure as tha t 
the sun had risen that l1lorning. That they ,vould 
themseh?es rise ,vas as certain as that they 'vould die; 
and as positively 'would one clay be called to judgment 
for the good or ill that they had done in life. It is 
vain to appeal to their habits as a proof that their 
faith ,vas unreaL Everyone of us ,,,ho will look 
candidly into his o,,-n conscience can answer that 
objection. I
very one of us, ,vhatever our speculative 
opinions, knows better than he pract.ises, and recognizes 
a hetter la,v than he obeys. Belief and practice tend in 
t he long run, and in some degree, to correspond; but 
in detail and in particular instances they may be wide 
asunder as the poles. The most la,vless boys at school, 
and the loosest young men at college, have the keenest 
horror of intellectual scepticism. Their passions may 
carry thenl a,vay; but they look forward to repenting 
In the end. Later in life they may take refuge in 
infidelity if they are unable to part \vlth their vices; 
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hut the compatibility of looseness of habit ,,-ith an 
unshaken conviction of t.he general truths of rC'ligion is 
a feat are of our nature which hifitory and personal 
experience alike confirm. 
It is unnecessary to d,vell upon the change which 
ha
 passed over us all during the last forty years. The 
most ardent ritualist now' knO"ws at heart that tho 
ground is hollow under him. IIp "rrestles ,,'ith his 
uncertainties. He conceals his misgivings from his 
Qwn eyes by the l)assion ,,-ith which he flings himself 
into his "rode He recoils, as evC'ry generous-minded 
man must recoil, from the blankness of tbe prospect 
which threatens to open before hin1. To escape the 
cloud ,,-hich is gathering over the foundations of hi':) 
faith he busies himself ,vith artificial enthusiasm in the 
external expressions of it. lIe buries his head in bis 
vestments. n
 is vehement upon doctrinal minutiæ, 
as if only these wore at stake. He clutches at the 
curtains of ]nedixyal theology to hide his eyes froIn the 
lightning ,,-hich is blinding him. IIis efforts are vain. 
Iris o".n convictions are undermined in spite of bim. 
".....ha t men as able as be is to form an opinion doubt 
about, by the nature of the ca'3e is made doubtful. 
And neither in himself nor in the congregations whom 
he adjures so passionately is there any basis of unshaken 
belief remaining. IT e is like a man toiling with all hi
 
rnight to build a palace out of dry 
and. Ecclesiastical 
revivals are going on aU over the world, and all from 
the same cause. The Jew J the 'Turk, the Hindoo, the 
Roman Catholic, the ..Anglo-Catholic, the Protestant 
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English Dissenter, are striving with all their might to 
blow into flame the expiring ashes of their hearth fires. 
They are building synagogues and mosques, building 
and restoring churches, ,vriting books and tracts; per- 
suading- themselyes and others with spasmodic agony 
that the thing ther love is not dead, but sleeping. 
Only the Germans, only those who have played no 
tricks with their souls, and have carried out boldly th
 
spirit as ,veIl a
 the letter of the Reformation, are 
meeting the future ,vith courage and nlanliness, and 
retain their faith in the Ii ying reality ,vhile the out- 
ward fornls arc passing away. 


III. 


The Education question l
 part of the Church 
question, and we find in looking at it precisely the 
sanle phenonlena. Education has t,yO aspects. On 
one side it is the cultivation of man's reason, the de- 
velopment of his spiritual nature. It elevates hinl 
aboye the pressure of material interests. It nlakcs 
hinl superior to the pleasures and the pains of a 'world 
which is but his temporary home, in filling his mind 
,vith higher subjects than the occupations of life ,vould 
themselves provide him "\vith. One man in a million 
of peculiar gifts may be allo,ved to go no farther, and 
may spend his time in pursuits merely intellectual. A 
life of speclùation to the multitude, ho,,
ever, would be 
a life of idleness and uselessness. They have to main- 
tain themselves in industrious independence in a world 
in which it has been said there are but three possiblo 
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Inodcs of existence, begging, stealing, and working; 
and education means also the equipping a nlan with 
1lleans to earn his own living. Eyery nation ,vhich 
ha
 come to anything considerable has grO'YD by virtue 
of a vigorous and ,vholesome education. A nation is 
l)ut the aggregate of the individuals of ,vhich it is COln- 
posed. "There individuals gro,v up ignorant and in- 
capable, the result is anarchy and torpor. "There 
there has been energy, and organized strength, there is 
or has been also an effecti Ye training of some kinù. 
From a Inodern platform speech one ,vonld infer tha t 
before the present generation 1 he 
choolInast0r had 
never been thought of, and that the I
nglish of past 
ages had been left to wander in darknes
. "T ere this 
true, they ,vonld have neyer risen out of chaos. The 
problem ,YrlS understood in Old England better pro- 
bably than the platfonll orator under:-:tands it, and re- 
ceived a nlore practical solution than any ,vhieh on our 
new principles has yet been arrived at. Five out of 
six of us have to earn our bread by 111anualla.bour, and 
,viII have to carn it 
o to the end of the chapter. Five 
out of six Engli
h children in past generations were in 
consequence apprenticed to some trade or calling by 
which that necessary feat could be surely accOIllpli::;hcd. 
They learnt in their catcchisnl
 and at church that they 
,yere respon
ible to their 
Iaker for the u
e which they 
nlade of their tinle. They were taught that there "ras 
an immortal part of them, the future of which depended 
on their conduct \vhile t.hey i'emained on earth. The 
first condition of a ,vorth y life ,vas to be able to Ii ve 
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honestly; and in the farnl or at the forge, at the 
coLLh.l":S bench or in the carpenter':; ya:!:ù, they learnt 
to :stand on their own feet, to do good and valuable 
work for ,vhich society would thank and pay thelll. 
Thenceforward they could support tIH'Jllsf'1 ve:-ì and 
those belonging to thenl without l11eannes
, without 
cringing, without denloralizillg obligation to others, and 
had laid in rugged self-dependence the only foundation 
for a finn aud upright character. The old English 
education was the apprentice systeJu. In every parish 
in England the larger householders, the squire and the 
parson, the farnlers, sn1Ïths, joiners, shoenlakers, ,yere 
obliged by la,v to divide among thenlselves according 
to their n1eans the children of the poor who ,vould 
otherwi
e gro\v up unl)l'ovided for, and clothe, feed, 
lodge, aud teach them in return for their scryices till 
they ,vere old enough to take care of themsel Yes. This 
,vas the rule \vhich ,vas acted upon for many centuric::;. 
It broke down at last. The burden was found disa- 
greeable; the inroad too heavy upon natural liberty. 
The gentlelnen ,vere the first to decline or evade their 
obligations. Their business \yas to take boys and girls 
for household service. They preferred to ha.ve their 
servants ready made. They did not care to encumber 
their establishments with awkward urchins or untidy 
slatterns, ,vho broke their china and whonl they were 
unable to dismiss. 
'he farmers and the artisans ob- 
jected naturally to bearing the entire charge-they 
who had sufficient trouble to keep their own heads 
above water: they had learnt from the gentlemen that 
YOI-. II. ;l'.I: 
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their first duties were to themsel Yes, and their ill 
humour vented itself on the poor little wrotches \vho 
,vere Hung upon their un\villing hands. The children 
\vere ill-used, starved, beaten. In SOllle instances they 
'were killed. The benevolent instincts of the country 
took up their cause. The apprenticeship under its 
compulsory fonn passed away an1Ïdst universal exe- 
crations. The masters "
ere relie\Ted from the ob- 
ligation to educate, the lads themselves froln the 
obligation to be educated. They "
ere left to their 
parents, to their own helplessness, to the chances and 
ca
ualties of life, to gro\v up as they could, and drift 
untaught into \vhatever occupation they could find. 
Then first arose the cry for the schoolmaster. The 
English clergy deserye credit for having been the first 
to see the mischief that lllwst follo\v, and to look for a 
remedy. If these forlorn waifs aDd strays could no 
longer be traineù, they could not be pern1Ítted to 
become savages. They could learn, at least, to read 
and write. They could learn to keep thenlselves clean. 
They could be broken into habits of decency and 
obedience, and be taught something of the ,vorld into 
\vhich they \'
ere to be Hung out to sink or swinl. 
Democracy gave an inlpulse to the mOyenlcnt. ' "... c 
Inust educate our lnasters,' said 
Il' Lo,ye sarcastically. 
-\'Thether \"hat is no"- meant by education will make 
their rule more intelligent reluains to be 1:500n. :Stil
 
the thin
 is to be done. Children ,,'hose parents can- 
not help thClli are no longer utterly without a friend. 
The State charges itself "ith their minds, if not their 
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bodies. Henceforward they are to receive such equip- 
ment for the battle of life as the schoolmaster can pro- 
vide. 
It is something, but the event only can prove that it 
will be as useful as an apprenticeship to a trade, \vith 
the Lord's Prayer and the Commandments at its back. 
The conditions on "\vhich \ve have our being in this 
planet remain unchanged. Intelligent work is as much 
a necessity as ever, and the proportion of us who must 
set our hands to it is not reduced. Labour is the 
inevitable lot of the majority, and the best education is 
that \vhich 'will make their labour most productive. I 
do not undervalue book kno,vledge. Under any aspect 
it is a considerable thing. If the books be well chosen 
and their contents really mastered, it may be a beautiful 
thing; but the stubborn fact \vill remain, that after the 
years, be they more or be they less, which have been 
spent at school, the pupil 'will be launched into life as 
unable as when he first entered the school door to earn 
a sixpence, posse
sing neither skill nor kno"\vledge for 
which any employer in England will be 'willing to hire 
his services. .An enthusiastic clergyman who had 
meditated long on the unfairness of confining mental 
culture to the classès \vho had already so many other 
advantages, gave his village boys the same education 
which he had received himself. He taught them 
languages and literature, and moral science, and art and 
music. He unfitted them for the state of life in which 
they were born. He ,vas unable to raise them into a 
better. He sent one of the most promising of them 
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\vith h i5 h reconunendations to seek employment in a. 
London banking-honse. The lad was asked ,vhat he 
could do. It ,vas found that, allowing for his age, he 
could pass a fair cxalnination in two or three plays of 
Shakspeare. 
Talent, it is urged, real talent, crippled hitherto by 
,vant of opportunity, ,vill be enabled to 
ho'v it:5elf. It 
Inay be so. Ileal talent, however, is not the thing 
which we need be specially anxious about. It can take 
care of itself. If ".e look down tbe roll of Engli
h 
,vorthies in all the great professions, in church and 
la\v, in army and navy, in literature, science, and trade, 
'we see at once tbat the road must have been always 
open for boys of genius to rise. ",V e ha ,'e to consider 
the million, not the units; the average, not the ex- 
ceptions. 
I t is argued again that by educating boys' n1Înds, 
and postponing till later their special industrial training, 
we learn better what each is fit for; tinle is left for 
special fi tnesses to sho,v themselves. "r e shall luake 
fe\ver mistakes, and boys will choose the line of life for 
which nature has qualified thcIn. This Iuay sound 
plausible, but capacity of a peculiarly special kind i
 the 
same as genius, and filay be left to find its own place. 
A Canova or a Faraday ulukes his ,vay through all 
ilnpeJiments into the occupation which belongs to hilll. 
Special qualifications, unle::;s they are of the highest 
order, do not exist to a degree worth considering. .A- 
boy's nature runs naturally into the channel which is dug 
for it. Tcach L iUl to do anyone thing, and in duing 
Ù 
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you create a capability; and you create a taste along 
,vith it; his further development ,viII go as -L'1r and as 
wide as his strength of faculty can reach; and such 
varied l
nowledge as he may afterwards accumulate will 
grow as about a stem round the one paramount occupa- 
tion 'which is the business of his life. 
A sharp lad, ,,,ith general acquirements, yet unable 
to turn his hand to one thing more than another, drifts 
through existence like a leaf blo,,
n before the ,vind. 
Even if he retains ,,
hat he has learnt, it is useless to 
him. The great majority so taught do not retain, and 
cannot retain, ,vhat they learn lnerely as half-understood 
propositions, and which they have no chance of testing 
by practice. Virgil and Sophocles, logic and geometry, 
with the ordinary university pass-nUln, are as much lost 
to him in twenty years from his degree as if he had 
never construed a line or .worked a problem. Why 
should we expect better of the pupil of the middle or 
lower class, ,vhose education ends with his boyhood? 
'Vhy should his memory remain burdened with 
generalities of popular science, names and dates fl'OIll 
history which have never been more than words to him, 
or the commonpJaces of political economy, ,vhich, if he 
attaches any meaning at all to them, he regards as the 
millionnaire's catechism, ,vhich he ,viII believe when he is 
a millionnaire himself? The knowledge which a man can 
use is the only real knowledge, the only knowledge 
which has life and growth in it, and converts itself into 
practical power. The rest hangs like dust about the 
brain, or dries like raindrops off the stones. 
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The nlincl expands, we are told; larger information 
generates larger and nobler thoughts. Is it so ? ,yo e 
must look to the facts. General knowledge means 
general ignorance, and an ignorance, unfortunately, 
which is unconscious of itself. Quick ".its are sharpened 
up. Young fellows so educated learn that the world 
is a large plaçe, and contains many pleasant t.hings for 
those ".ho can get hold of them. Their ideas doubtless 
are inflated, and with them their ambitions and desires. 
They have gained nothing towards the 'v holesonle 
gratifying of those desires, ".hile they have gained 
considerable discontent at the inequalities of what is 
called fortune. They are the ready-made prey of 
plausible palaver wTitten or spoken, but they are with- 
out means of self-help, ".ithout seriousness, and ,vithout 
stability. They belieyc easily that t1e ,vorld is out of 
joint because they, with their little bits of talents, miss 
the instant recognition ,vhich they think their right. 
Their literature, which the precious art of reading has 
opened out to them, is the penny newspaper; their 
creed, the latest popular chimera ,,,hich has taken 
possession of the air. They form the da:i:-.es "Thich 
breed like mushrooms in the modern to".n8, and are at 
once the scorn and the perplexity of the thoughtful 
statesman. They are Feniuns in Ireland, trades- 
unionists in I
ngland, rabid parti&ans of slavery or 
rabid abolitionists in .L\.mcrica, socialists and red rcpub- 
licanl;) on the Continent. It is better that they Bhould 
have any education than none. The evils caused by a 
sn1attering of information, f\ounder knowledge may 
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eventually cure. I refuse only to adn1it that the tran- 
sition froni the old industrial education to the modern 
book education is, for the present or the iInnlediate 
future, a sign of ,,,hat can be called progress. 
Let thore be more religion, men say. Educat.ion 
will not do "rithout religion. Along ,,,ith the secular 
lessons we must have Bible lessons, and then all will go 
well. I t is perfectly true that a consciousness of moral 
responsibility, a sense of the obligation of truth and 
honest.y and purity, lies at the bottom of all right action 
-that ,vithout it kno,vledge is useless, that with it 
everything ,yill fall into its placo. But it is with 
religion as with aU else of ,vhich I am speaking. 
Religion can be no more learnt out of books than 
seamanship, or soldiership, or engineering, or painting, 
or any practical t.rade .whatsoever. The doing right 
alone teaches the value or the meaning of right; the 
doing it 'willingly, if the will is happily constituted; 
the doing it un,villingly, or under compulsion, if per- 
suasion fails to convince. The general lesson lies in 
the commandment once taught with authority by the 
clergyman; the application of it in the details of 
practical life, in the execution of the particular duty 
which each moment brings with it. The book les,;on, 
be it Bible lesson, Ot commentary, or catechism, can at 
bost be nothing more than tho communication of his- 
torical incidents of ,'thich half the educated world have 
begun to question the truth, or the dogn1atic assertion 
of opinions ovor which theologians quarrel and will 
quarrel to the end of time. France has been held up 
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before us for thf' last twenty years as the leader of 
civilization, and Paris as the head-quarters of it. The 
one class in this supreme hour of trial for that distracted 
nation in \vhich there is Inost hope of good. is that into 
,,
hich the ideas of Paris ha\e hitherto failed to pene- 
trate. The French peasant sits as a child at the feet 
of the priesthood of an exploded idolatry. TIis ignor- 
ance of books is absolute; his superstitions are COll- 
ten1ptible; but he has rf\tained a practical remmubrance 
that he has a l\Ia
ter in IIcavcn who ,viII call him to 
account for his life. In the cultivation of his garden 
find vineyard, in the Rilnple round of agricultural toil, 
he has been saved from the ten1ptation of the pre- 
yailing d('lusions, ana has led, for the most part, a 
thrifty, self-denying, industrious, and useful cxistenf'e. 
Keener sarcasnl it ,vonId be hard to find on the Ínflatf'cl 
enthusiasll1 of progrcss. 


IV. 


...\dn1itting-anrl ,ye suspect yery few of our rearlprs 
,,'ill be inclined to a(hllit-that there is any truth in 
these criticisms, it will 
till be sa id that our shortcomings 
are on the "ray to cure thclnschrcs. "r e have hut 
rccently rouscd ourselves from past stagnation, and that 
a llCW constitution of things cannot work at once ,vi th 
all-sirted perfection is no more than we might cxpcC'L 
Shortcornings there nJaY Le, and our business is to finn. 
tbPll1 out and rnenrl them. The Incans are now in our 
l}(t})a
. Tho people have at last political power. ....\11 
intcre:-;ts are no\\y rel)}'('
entcd in .Parliament. ...\ll arc 
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sure of consideration. Class goyernment is at an end. 
Aristocracies, landowners, established churches, can 
abuse their privileges no longer. The age of monopolies 
IS gone. England belongs to herself. "r e are at last 
free 
It would be well if there ,vere some definition of 
freedom which would enable men to see clearly ,vhat 
they mean and do not mean by that vaguest of words. 
rIhe English Liturgy says that freedoIrl is to be found 
perfectly in the service of God. 'Intellectual emancipa- 
tion,' says Goethe, 'if 'lï does 'Ita! give us at the same titne 
cOlltl'ol over OllI'8Cll"C8, ispoisonou.s.' Undoubtedly the best 
imaginable state of hunlan things would be one in ,vhich 
everybody thought with perfect correctness and acted 
perfectly well of llÏs o,vn free will, unconstrained, and 
even unguided, by external authority. But inasmuch 
as no such condition as this can be looked for this side 
of the day of judgment, the question for ever arises how 
far the unwise should be governed by the ,vise-how 
far society should be protected against the eccentricities 
of fools, and fools be protected against themselves. 
There is a right and a ,vrong principle on ,vhich each 
man's life can b
 organized. There is a right or a 
wrong in detail at eycry step 'which he takes. 1rluch 
of this he must learn for hirnself. lIe must learn to 
net as he learns to ,yalk. lIe obtains command of his 
linlbs by freely uRing them. To hold him up each 
titne that he totters is to depri,e him of llÎs only means 
of IC3rning ho\v not to falL There are other things in 
which it is equan
y' clear that he must not be left to 
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himself. Not only may he not in the exercise of his 
liberty do ".hat is :injurious to others-he must not 
seriously injure himself. A stumble or a fall is a 
wholcsome lcsson to take care, but hc is not left to 
learn by the effects that poison is poison, or getting 
drunk is brutalizing. He is forbidden to do what 
,yiser men than he know to be destructive to him. If 
he refuses to belieye then1, and act.s on his ow'n judg- 
Inent, he is not gaining any salutary instruction-he is 
sÌ1nply hurting himself, and has a just ground of com- 
plaint eycr after against those "rho ought to have re 
strained him. As we 'become our own masters,' to use 
the popular phrase, ,,'e are left more and more to our 
own guidance, but we are neyer so entirely masters of 
ourselyes that 'we are free from restraint altogether. 
The entire fabric of htilllan existence is w'oven of the 
double threads of frecdom and authority, ,vhich are for 
eycr ".restling one against the other. Their legitimate 
f'pheres slide insensibly one into the other. The limits 
of each var)" ,vith tiU1C, circunu::tallces, and character, 
and no rigid line can be drawn which neither ought to 
ovcrpass. There are occupations in ". hich error is the 
only educator. There are actions ,vhich it is r:ight to 
blame, but not forcibly to check or punish. There are 
actions again-actions like suicide-which may concern 
no OTIf' but a man's self, yet which nevertheless it may 
be right forcibly to prevent. Precise rules cannot be 
laid do,vn 'which 'will mret all cases. 
The private and personal habits of grown men lie for 
t.he most part outside the Imle of interference. It is 
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other,yise, ho,vever, in the relations of Inan to society. 
There, running- through every fibre of tbose relations, 
is justice and injustice-justice which means the health 
and life of society, injustice ,yhich is poison and death. 
As a member of society a Jnan parts with his natural 
rights, and society in turn incurs a debt to him which 
it is bound to discharge. ''''''here the debt is adequately 
rendered, 'v here on both sides there is a cOll!Sciousness of 
obligation, ,vhere rulers and ruled alike understand that 
nlore is required of them than attention to their separate 
interests, and where they discern "\vith clearness in 'what 
that' more' consists, there at once is good government, 
there is supremacy of law-la\v written in the statute 
book, and law written in the statute book of Heaven; 
and there, and only there, is freedom. 


Das Gesetz soIl nur nns Freiheit geben. 


As in personal morality liberty is self-restraint, and 
self-indulgence is slavery, so political freedom is possible 
only where justice is in the seat of authority, "\vhere all 
orders and degrees work in harmony with the organic 
la"rs which man neither made nor can alter-where the 
unwise are directed Ly the wise, and those who are 
trusted with power use it for the common good. 
A country so governed is a free country, be the 
form of the cOD.stitution what it may. A country not 
80 govern
d is in bondage, be its suffrage never so 
universal. "There justice is supreme, no subject is 
forbidden anything which he has a right to do or to 
desire; and therefore it is tbat political changes, revo- 
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1 u tions, reforms, transfers of power from one order to 
another, from kings to aristocracies, from aristocracies 
to peoples, are in thell1selves no necessary indications 
of political or moral advance. They mean merely that 
those in authority are no longer fit to be trusted with 
exclusive po"per. They mean that those high persons 
are either ignorant and RO incapable, or have forgotten 
the public good in th{'ir own pleasures, ambitions, or 
superstitions; that they have ceased to be the repre- 
sentatives of any 
uperior \yisdolll or dceper moral in- 
sight, and may therefore justly be deprived of privileges 
\vhich they abuse for their own advantage and for 
public mischief. Ileal thy nations \vhen justly governed 
never dcmand constitutional changes. 
Ien talk of 
entrusting pow"cr to the people as a moral education, as 
enlarging their self-respect, elevating their inlagina- 
tions, .making them alive to their dignity as human 
beings. It is well, perhaps, that ,ye should dress up in 
fine \yords a phenon1enon \vhich is less agreeable in his 
nakedness. 13ut at the bottom uf things the better sort 
are alw"ays loyal to governn1ents ,vhich are doing their 
business ,v('ll and impartially. They doubt the pro- 
bability of being th(,l11s01,.es likely to mend n1atters, 
und arc thnnkful to let well alone. The growth of 
popular constitutions in a country originally governed 
hy an aTi
tocracy implies that the aristocracy is not any 
)nore a real aristocracy-that it is alive to its o,vn 
inte]'c
ts and blind to other people's intere
ts. It docs 
]lot iJllpl r that those others are C'ssentially wisor or 
better, but on1r t.hat the
T understand where their own 
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shoo pinches; and that if it bo nleroly a quc
tion of 
interest, they have a right to be considered as well 
as the class above thenl. In one sen
e it may be 
called an advance, that in the balance of po,ver so in- 
troduced particular fornls of aggravated injustice nlay be 
rendered impossible; but we are brought no nearer to 
the indispensable thing ,vithout which no hUIlUUl 
society can ,vork healthily or happily-the sovereignty 
of wisdom over folly-the pre-enlinence of justice and 
right over greediness and self-seeking. The unjust 
authority is put away, the right authority is not in- 
stalled in its place. People suppose it a great thing 
that every English householder bhould have a share in 
choosing his governors. Is it that the functions of 
government being reduced to a cypher, the choice of its 
administ.rators may be left to haphazard? The crew of 
a man-of- war understand something of seanlanship; the 
rank and file of a regilnent are not absolutely ,vithout 
an inkling of the nature of Inilitary service; yet if sea- 
men and soldiers were allowed to choose their own 
leaders, the fate of fleets and armies so officered would 
not be hard to predict. Because they are not utterly 
ignorant of their business, and because they do not 
.court their 0 wn destruction, the first use 'v hich the best 
.of them ,vould make of such a privilege would be to 
refuse to act upon it. 
No one seriously supposes that popular suffrage 
gives us a ,viser Parliament than ,ve used to have. 
Under the rotten borough system Parliament ,vas no- 
toriously a far better school of statesmanship than it i
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or ever can be where the mcrits of candidates have first 
to be recognized by constituencies. 'The rotten borough 
system fell, not because it ,vas bad in itself, but because 
it 'vas abuLed to Juaintain inj ll
tice-to enrich the ari8- 
tocracyand the lando\vners at the expense of the people. 
"\Ve do not look for a higher morality in the cla8ses 
whom ,ve have adlnitted to power; ,ye expect them 
only to be sharp enough to understand their O'VD con- 
cerns. "r e insist that each interest shall be represent- 
ed, and we anticipate fr0111 the equipoise the utmost 
attainable anlount of justice. It nlay be called progress, 
but it is a public confession of despair of hUITHln nature. 
It is as much as I to say, that although vásdom luay be 
higher than folly as far as heavcn is above earth, the 
,vise man has no more principle than the fool. Give 
hilll po"er and he will read the moralla ws of the uni- 
verse into a code ,vhich will only fill hið own pocket, 
and being no better than the fool, has no more right 
to be listened to. The entire Civil Service of this 
country has been opened arnidst universal acclamations 
to public competition. Anyone \vho is not superan- 
nuated, and has not incurred notorious disgrace, JDay 
present himself to the Board of Examiners, and ,,,,in 
himself a place in a public department. Everybody 
knows that if the heads of the departments were hon- 
cstly to look for the fitte
t person that they could hud 
to fill a vacant office, they could make better 15clections 
than can be made for them under tho new lucthoù. The 
alteration means merely that the
e rsuperior perSOll8 
,,-iJJ not or cannot use their patronuge di
intèrc
teùlYJ 
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and that of two bad methods of choice the choice by 
examination is the least mischIevous. 
Thp ,vorld calls all this progress. I call it only 
change; change ,vhich may bring us nearer to a better 
order of things, as the ploughing up and rooting the 
,vceds out of a falIo,v is a step towards gro,ving a clean 
crop of ,vheat there, but without a symptoln at present 
showing of healthy organic growth. 'Vhen a block of 
type from \vhich a book has been printed is broken up 
into its constituent letters the letters so disintegrated 
are called 'pie.' The pie, a mere chaos, is after\vards 
sorted and distributed, preparatory to being built up 
into fresh combinations. A distinguished American 
friend describes Democracy as ' making pie.' 
Meanwhile, beside the social confusion, the kno,v- 
ledge of outward things and the command of natural 
forces are progressing really ,,,ith steps rapid, steady, 
and indeed gigantic. 'Knowledge comes' if 'wisdom 
lingers.' The man of science discovers; the mechanist 
and the engineer appropriate and utilize each invention 
as it is made; and thus each day tools are formed or 
forming, which hereafter, ,vhen under moral control, 
,,,ill elevate the material condition of the entire human 
race. The labour 'v hich a hundred years ago made a 
single shirt no,v makes a dozen or a score. Ultimately 
it is possible that the harder and grosser forms of work 
will be done entirely by machinery, and leisure be left 
to the human drudge ,vhich may lift him bodily into 
another scale of existence. For the present no such 
eHect is visible. The mouths to be fed and the bacb 


, 
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to be coycred Hlultiplyeven faster than the means of 
ft\eding und elothing thCIn; and conspicuous as have 
Leen the fruit:, of nuwhinery in the increasing luxuries 
of the minority, the level of comfort in the fan1Ïlies of 
the laboùring nlillions h3s in this country been rather 
declining than rising. The ÍInportant results have 
been so far rather political and social. "T att, Stephen- 
son, and "Theatstone, already and while their dis- 
coveries are in their infancy, ha ye altered the relation 
of every country in the ,vorld with its neighbours. 
The ocean barriers between continents which 1\ ature 
seemed to have raised for eternal separation have been 
converted into easily travelled highways; nlountain 
chains are tunnelled; distance, once the nlo::;t trouble- 
some of realities, has ceased to exist. The inventions 
of these three men determined the fate of the revolt of 
the Slave States. But for thcm and their ".ork the 

 orthern arnlles ,vould have crossed the Potolllac in 
mere handfuls, exhausted ,,,ith cnonnuu.s nUlrches. 
The iron road::; lent their help. The collected strength 
of all X ew England and the ,,,... est was able to fling 
itself into the ,,"ork; Negro slavery is at an end; and 
the Union is not to be split like I
uropc into a nUluber 
of independent states, but is to remain a 
inglc puwer, 
to exercise an inHuence yet unill1aginable on thc future 
fortunes of mankind. A.ided by the samc mechunical 
facilities, Germany obliterates tho dividing lines of 
centurie::;. The ...-\ulcricans prc::;erved the unity which 
they had. The GerDlan
 conquer for thcll1::seh e
 a 
unity ,vhich they had not. Vrancc interferc'3, and half 
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a million soldiers are collected and concentrated in a 
fortnight; armie
, driven in lIke wedges, open rent
 
and gaps from the Rhine to Orleans; and at the end 
of two months the nation who
e military strength was. 
supposed to be the greatest in the ,vorld ,vas reeling- 
paralyzed under blo".s to which these modern contri \"- 
ances had exposed her. So far .we Inuy be satisfied; 
but who can foresee the ultinlate changes of which 
these are but the initial sYlnptoms? 'Vho ,vill be rash 
enough to say that they will promote necessarily the 
happiness of nlankind? They are but weapons ,,"hich 
may be turned to good or evil, according to the charac- 
ters of those ",.ho best understand how to use thenl. 
The same causes have created as rapidly a tendency 
no less mOlnentous towards migration and interfusion, 
which nlay one day produce a revolution in the ideas 
of allegiance and nationality. English, French, Ger- 
mans, Irish, even Chinese and IIindus, are scattering 
themsel yes over the world; some bonâ fid.e in search of 
new homes, sorne nlel'elyas ten1porary residents-but 
any w'ayestablishing themselves ".herever a living is to 
be earned in every corner of the globe, careless of the 
flag under which they have passed. Far the largest 
part ,viII never return: they will leave descendants, 
to whom their connection ,,,ith the old country will be 
merely matter of history; but the ease ,vith which ,ve 
can now go from one place to the other ,viII keep alive 
an intention of returning, though it be never carried 
out; and as the numbers of these denizens multiply, 
Intricate problelns have already risen as t.o their aIle- 
VOL. II. 
ò 
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giance, and win become more a.nd more complicated. 
The Engli
h a1 IIong Kong and Shanghai have no 
intention of becoming Chjne
(', hut their presence there 
has shaken the stability of the Chinese elnpire, and has 
cos1 that country, if the returns are not enorlnously 
exaggerated, in the civil \vars and rebellions of \vhich 
they have been the indirect occasion, a hundred luillion 
lives. 
From the earliest times we trace Inigrations of 
nations or the founding of colonies by spirite(l advcn- 
turcrs; but never ,vas tho process going on at such a 
rate as now, and neyer ,,,ith so little order or organized 
communion of purpose. No iu genuity could have 
devised a plan for the dispersion of the superfluous part 
of the European populations so effective as the natural 
"
orking of personal ilnpul
c, backed by these ne,v 
facilities. The question still returns, ho,vever, To \vhat 
purpose? Are the effects of emigration to be only as 
the effects of machinery? _\re a few hundred millions 
to be added to the population of the globe n)f'rcly that 
they may make JllOJley and spend it? In all thp great 
movcments at present visible there is as yet. no trace 
of the working of intel]ectual or moral idea
-no Rign 
of a conviction that nlnn hUð lllore to live for than to 
labour and cat the fruit of his labour. 
So far, perhap
, the finest result of scientific activity 
lie:,; in the personal character \vhich devotion of a life to 
science seetns to produee. 'Yhile almost every other 
occupation is pursued for the rnoney,,"hich can be made 
out. of it, and success is Ineasured by the mòney result 
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which has been realized-while even artists and men 
of letters, with here and there a brilliant exception, let 
the bankers' book become more and more the criterion 
of their being on the right road, the men of science 
alone seem to value knowledge for its own sake, and to 
be valued in return for the addition which they are 
able to make to it. A dozen distinguished men might 
be named who have sho,,-n intellect enough to qualify 
them for the woolsack, or an archbishop'
 nlitre: 
external rewards of this kind might be thought the 
natural recompense for ,york lvhich produces results 
so splendid; but they are quietly and unconsciously 
indifferent-they are happy in their ovtn occupations, 
and ask no Inore; and that here, and here only, there 
is real and Ul) denia ble progress is a significant proof 

hat the la,vs renlain unchanged under which true 
excellence of any kind is attainablew 
To conclude. 
The accumulation of ,yealtb, "",'ith its daily services 
at the Stock Exchange and the Bourse, ,vith interna- 
tional exhibitions for its religious festivals, and political 
economy for its gospel, is progress, if it be progress at 
all, towards the ,vrong place. Baal, the god of the 
11lerchants of Tyre, counted four hundred and fifty 
prophets 'when there was but one Elijah. Baal was a 
visible reality. Baal rose in his sun-chariot in the 
morning, scattered the evil spirits of the night, light- 
ened the heart, quickened the seed in the soil, clothed 
the hill-side with waving corn, made the gardens bright 
witb flowers. and loaded the vineJrard with its purple 
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clusters. ""Then Baal turned away his face the earth 
languished, and aressed herself in her winter Inourning 
robe. Baal was the friend 'who held at bay the enenlies 
of mankind-cold, nakedness, and hunger; ,vho w'as 
kind alike to the evil and the good, to those who ""01'- 
shipped him anel thos(' \vho forgot their benefactor. 
Compared to hinl, ,vhat was the being that 'hid him- 
self,' the Dfune ,,,ithout a form-that ".W;; called on, but 
did not ans".er-,,-ho appeared in visions of the night, 
terrifying the uneasy sleeper with visions of horror? 
I
aal ".as god. The other ,vas but the creation of a 
frightened iInagination-a phantom that had no exist- 
ence outside the brain of fools and dreamers. Yet in 
the end Daal ('ould not save San1aria from the ..Assyrians, 
[tHY more than progress and 'unexalnpled prosperity' 
ha.Ye rescued Pari
 from ,.,. on 
Ioltke. Paris will rise 
from her fallen state, if risc sbe docs, by a return to 
.the uninviting virtues of harder and sinlplcr times. 
The nlodern ('reed bids every man look first to his cash- 
box. Fact 8ays that the cash-box must be the second 
concern-that a man's life consists not in thp abundancc 
of things that. he posscs
es. The lnodel'n creed says, 
by the mouth of a President of the Board of Trade, that 
adulteration is the fruit of competition
 and, at \yorst, 
venial delinquency. Fact says that this vile belief has 

onø like poison into the marro"y of the nations. The 
Jnodern crced looks ('onlpla('cntly on luxury as a stim- 
ulus to trade. Fact says that luxury has disorganized 
society, sc\'cred thf' honds of good-".ill ,,-hi('h unite Jl1an 
to nUll1, and class to class, and generated distrust and 
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hatred. The moderll creeù looks 011 ÏInpurity with 3n 
apl)robation none the less real that it dares not openly 
avo,v it, dreading tho darkest sins le
s than over-popu- 
lation. Fact-which if it cannot otherwise 8ecure a 
hearing, expresses itself at la
t in bayonets and bursting 
shells-declares that if OLU great mushroom towns can- 
not clear themselves of pollution, the ,vorld will not 
long endure their presence. 
A serious person, ,vhen he is informed that any 
particular country is making strides in civilization, 
will ask two questions. :First personally, Are the 
individual citizens growing more pure in their private 
habits? Are they true and just in their dealings? 
Is their intelligence, if they are becoming intelligent, 
directed towards learning and doing ,vhat is right, or 
arc they looking only for more extended pleasures, and 
for the means of obtaining them? Are they making 
progress in what old-fashioned people used to call the 
fear of God, or are their personal selves and the indulg- 
enco of their own inclinations the end and ainl of their 
existence? That is one question, and the other is its 
counterpart. Each nation has a certain portion of the 
earth's surface allotted to it, from ,vhich the llleans of 
its support are being wrung: are tho proceeds of labour 
di
tributed justly, according to the ,york which each 
individual has done; or does one l)lough and another 
reap in virtue of superior strength, superior cleverlles::; 
or cunning P 
These are the cri Loria of pl'ogn::->s. ....\ll else is 
lllcrely Iuisleading. In a state of nature there is no 
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law but phy:sical force. As society become
 organized, 
strength is coerced by greater strength; arbitrary 
violence is ).'estrained by the policeman; and the rela- 
tions beÍ\\ycen man and man, in some degree, are 
humanized. That is true improveInent. But large 
the,vs and sine\vs are only the rudest of the gifts 
'which enable one nlan to take advantage of his neigh- 
bour. Sharpness of wit gives no higher title to 
superiority than bigness of muscle and bone. The 
power to uyerreach requires restraint as much as the 
puwer to rob and kill; and the progress of civilization 
depends on the extent of the dOlnain which is reclaimed 
under the Itloral law . Nations have been historically 
great in proportion to their success in this direction. 
Rc1igiou, while it is :suund, creates a basis of conyiction 
UIl which legi:slatioll can act; and where the legislatur 
drups the problem, the spiritual teacher takes it up. 
:-;0 long as a religion is believed, and so long as it 
retains a practical direction, the n10ral idea. of right 
can be Blade the principle of goverllIl1Cnt. "\Y'hen 
religion degenerates into 
uperstition or doctrinali:Slu, 
the stateslllan lùses his ground, alid la'v
 intended, as it 
is scornfully said, to Blake Ulen virtuous by Act of 
Parliament, either :sink into desuetude or are formally 
abandoned. IIow far nlodern EurolJe has travelled in 
this direction wuuld be too large an inquiry. Thus 
much, ho,vever, i8 patent, und, so far as our own country 
is concerned, i
 proudly ayowcd: l>roviuces of action 
once furmally occupied by hnv have been abandoned to 
anarchy. Statutes 'which regulated wages, statutes 
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which assessed prices, statutes which interfered wit b 
personal liberty, in the supposed interest
 of the 
common\vealth, have been repealed as Inischicyous. 
It is no\y held that beyond the prevention of violence 
and the grossest forms of fraud, governInent can meddle 
only for mischief-that crime only need
 repressing- 
and that a conlmunity prospers best ,vhere everyone is 
left to scranlble for hinlself, aULl find the place for 
,vhich his gifts best qualify hinl. Justice, \vhich ,vas 
held formerly to be co-extensive .with hUlnan conduct, 
is linlited to the smallest corner of it. The labourer or 
artisan has a right only to such ,vages as he can extort 
out of the enlployer. The purchaser ,vho is cheated in a 
shop must blanle his uwn simplicity, and endeavour to 
be \viser for the future. 
I-Iabits of obedience, nloral convictions inherited 
froln earlier tÏIncs, haye enabled this singular theory 
to ,vork for a tinle; men have sublllitted to be de- 
frauded rather than quarrel violently \vith the insti- 
tutions of their country. There are ";Ylnptorns, how- 
ever, which indicate that the period of forbearance is 
waning. Swindling has grown to a point among us 
\\-
here the political econon1Ïst preaches patience un- 
successfully, and Trades- Unionislll indicates that the 
higgling of the market is not the last 'YOI'd on the 
wages question. Government ,vill have to take up 
again its abandoned functions, and will understand 
that the cause and nleaning of its existence is the 
discovery and enforcement of the elementary rules of 
righ t and wrong. Here lies the road of true progress, 
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and nowhere e1:;e. It is no primrose path-\vit.h ex- 
hibition flourishes, elasticity of revenue, and shining 
lists of exports and ÏInports. The up,vard clinlb has 
been ever a steep and thorny one, involving, first of all, 
the forgetfulness of self, the wor::;hip of which, in the 
creed of the econoluist, is the Inainspring of advance. 
That the change will com
, if not to us in England, 
yet to our posterity sOluewhere upon the planet, ex- 
perience forbids us to doubt. The probable manner of 
it is hopelessly ob::;cure. :\len never "tillingly ackno\v- 
ledge that they have been absurdly mistaken. 
An indication of what luay possibly happen can be 
found, perhaps, in a singular phenomenon of the 
spiritual development of mankind which occurred in a 
far distant age. The fact itself is, at all eyents, so 
curious that a passing thought may be usefully bestowed 
upon it. 
The I
gyptians ,yere the first people upon the eJ\rth 
who ernerged into what is now caned civilization. 
IIow they lived, ho\v they \\ ere governed during the 
tens of hundreds of generations which interyened be- 
tween their earliest and latest monuments, there is 
little evidence to 
ay. ..At the date \vhen they become 
distinctly visible they pre
ent the usual features of 
effete Uriental societies; the labour executed by sláve 
gangs, and a rich luxurious lninority spending their 
time in feasting and i'evelry. 'Vealth accumulated, 
Art flourished. Enormous engineering ,yorks illustrated 
the t'11ent or ministered to the varlÍty of the pric
tly 
and military clas::'(::5. The favoured of fortune basked 
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in perpetual sun:shine. The n1Ïllions :sweated in the 
heat under the lash of the task-n1i1ster, and were paid 
with just so much of the leeks and onions and 
fleshpots as would continue them in a condition to 
,york. Of these despised ,vretches some hundreds of 
thousands were en
bled by Providence to shake off the 
yoke, to escape over the lled Sea into the ..Arabian 
desert, and there receive from heaven a code of la\vs 
under which they were to be governed in the- land 
\vhere they \vere to be planted. 
'Vhat were those la,vs? 
The Egyptians, in the midst of their corruptions, 
had inherited the doctrine frolll their fathers which is 
considered the foundation of all religion. They be- 
lieved in a life beyond the grave-in the judgment bar 
of Osiris, at which they were to stand on leaving their 
bodies, and in a future of happiness or lllisery as they 
had lived well or ill upon earth. It was not a specu- 
lation of philosophers-it was the popular creed; and 
it was held with exactly the Sáme kind of belief with 
which it has been held by the Western nations since 
their conversion to Christianity. 
But what was the practical effect of their belief? 
There is no doctrine, however true, which \vorks me- 
o chanicall y on the soul like a cha.rm. The expectation 
of a future state may be a motive for th
 noblest 
exertion, or it may be an excuse for acquiescence in 
evil, and serve to conceal and perpetuate the most 
enonnous iniquities. The magnate of Thebes or )!erll- 
phis, with his huge e:states, his town and country 
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palaces, his retinue of eunuchs, and his slaves WhOlll he 
counted by thousands, was able to say to himsolf: if he 
thought at all, 'True enough, there are inequalities of 
fortune. These serfs of mine have a lniserable time of 
it, but it is only a. time after all; they have immortal 
SOlÙS, poor devils! and their wTetched exi8tcnce here 
is but a drop of water in the ocean of their being. 
They have as good a chance of Paradise as I have- 
perhaps better. Osiris \v\ll set all right heroafter; and 
for the present rich and poor are an ordinance of 
Providence, anrl there is no occasion to disturb estab- 
lished in::,titutious. For ulyself, I have dra\vn a prize 
in the lottery, and I hopc I anl grateful. I subscribe 
handsomely to the tenlple services. I am nlyself 
punctual in IllY religious duties. The priests, who are 
wiser than I am, pray for me, and they tell 1ne I may 
sot Iny nlÏnd at rest.' 
Under this theory of things the Israelites had been 
ground to powder. They broke a\vay. They too were 
to become a nation. ...1. revelation of the true Goel was 
bcsto\ved on theIn, froIn \vhich, as from a fountain, a 
deeper knowledge of the Divine nature ,vas to flow out 
over the earth; and the central thought of it ,vas the 
realization of the Divine gOYCrUloent-llot in a. vague 
hereafter, but in the living present. The unpractical 
prospective justice ,vhich had become an excuse for 
tyranny was superseded by an irnmediate justice ill 
time. They were to rcap the harvest of their deeds, 
not in hea. ven, but on earth. 'rhore ,vas no life in the 
grave whither they were going. Thu future sta.te Wc.J.
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withdrawn from their tnght till the n1Ï
chief \vhich it 
had wrought was forgotten. It wa::, not denied, but it 
\vas veiled in a cloud. It was left to private opinion 
to hope or to fear; but it was no longer held out either 
as all excitement to piety or a terror to evil-doers. The 
God of Israel \vas a living God, and His po\ver was 
displayed visibly and inlmediately in rewarding the 
good and pUllishing the wicked \vhile they remained in 
the flesh. 
It would bp unbecon1Ïllg' to press the parallel, but 
phenomena are 
ho\Ving therllselves which indicate that 
an analogous suspension of belief provoked by the 
tune 
causes may possibly be awaiting ourselves. The re- 
lations between man and man are now supposed to be 
governed by llaturallaws which enact themselves inde- 
pendent of considerations of justice. Political econmny 
is erected into a science, and the shock to our III ora] 
nature is relieved by reflections that it refers only to 
earth, and that justice may take effect hereafter. 
Science, however, is an inexorable master. The 
evidence for a hereafter depends on considerations 
which science declines to entertain. To piety and 
conscientiousness it appears inherently probable; but 
to the calm, unprejudiced student of realities, piety 
and conscientiousness are insufficient witnesses to Inat- 
tel'S of fact. The religious pa::;sions have marle too 
many mistakes to be accepted as of conclusive authority. 
Scientific habits of thought, which are more and more 
con trolling us, demand external proofs which are diffi- 
cult to find. It may be that we require once more to 
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have the livinn. t'Cl'taillties of the Divine o'overnUlcnt 
o 0 
brought hOlHe to us Blore palpably; that a doc1 rine 
\vhich ha
 been the consolation of the heav
T-ladf:ll for 
eighteen hundl'ccl years nlay have generated once U101'e 
a practical infidelity; and that by natural and iu- 
telligent agencies, in the furtherance of the ever- 
lasting purposes of our J.1"ather in heaven, the belief in 
a life beyond tho grave nlayagain be aLoù.t to be with- 
dra WH. 
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T IlE storm ,vbich has burst over the Cont.inent may 
clear away as rapidly as it haR risen, or it n1.ay rage 
till it has searched out and destroyed every unsound 
place in the organization of tbe European nations. 
Providence or Nature, or ,vhatever the power 1S which 
detern1Ïnes the conditions under which human things 
are allowed to grow and proRper, uses still, as it bas 
eyer used, fierce surgery of this kind for the correction 
of ,vrong-doing; and if Providence, as Napoleon scorn- 
fully said, is on the side of the strongest battalions, it 
provides also, as Napoleon hilnself found at Leipsic, that 
in tbe times of these tremendous visitations the strong 
battalions shall be found in defence of the cause which 
it intends shall conquer. England for the present lies 
outside the lines of conflict. 'Vhether she can escape 
her share of trial depends on causes 'v hich she can but 
faintly control; and ,vhether at tbe close of 1 this pre- 
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sent SUDnner France or Gennany lies exhauRteà, nna ble 
to strike another blow, 01' whether the circle of con- 
flagration is to widen its terrible area till the ,,'hole 
world is again in arms, it behoves us equally to look to 
ourselves. ".,.. e have obligations on the Continent which 
we cannot disclailn without dishonour, and dishonour 
tamely borne means to England, political ruin. 
A nation of thirty millions, inferior in mental and 
physical capabilities to no other people in the ,vorld, 
moated by the sea, defended. hy a powerful fleet, and 
united in themselyes by hearty loyalty to their coun- 
try, ought to be in no fear of the strongest force which 
could be hurled against them. But it is on this point 
of loyalty, of which it has been the fashion of late to 
speak contelllptuously as a sentuuental virtue, that the 
result of such an atteJnpt would perhaps eventually de- 
pend. At this moment, if we 'were taken by surprise 
as Prussia has been, and a hostile power could by any 
means obtain twentv-four hours' command of the 
Channel, London ,vould inevitably be taken; but if we 
are sound at heart, if England is to us all a home w'hich 
high and low aJllong us are alike determined to defend, 
as the treasure-house 'which contains all that. we value 
ill life, the loss of London ,vould but nerve us to a l110re 
determined struggle, and ".e 111Ïght still look forward 
to the last reswt with confidence. 'V 0 might lose fear- 
fully in life and property, but we should keep our 
honour untarnished, and our great place in the world 
unshaken. Have we, then, a right to expect. a spirit 
in the great massps of our people which would carry us 
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successfully through such a crisis? The English are 
instinctively brave and noble-nlinded. The traditions 
of the past are po,verful, and there is a prestige attached 
to the present condition of the British Enlpire ,vhich 
for a tilne at least ,vonld raise all classes to a level with 
the demands on their endurance. How long their re- 
solution 'would last, what amount and what duration of 
privations they would be contented to endure, depends, 
however, on the further question, what interest nlany 
of us have in England's stability-'what each lllan 
would lose which is really precious to hirn if she fell 
fronl her place? 
The attachment of a people to their country depends 
upon the sense in which it is really and truly their 
home. 1Ylen will fight for their homes, because without 
a home they and their families are turned shelterless 
adrift; and as the world has been hitherto constituted, 
they have had no means of finding a new home for 
themselves elsewhere. And the idea of home is in- 
separably connected ,vith the possession or pernlanent 
occupation of land. Where a man's property is in 
money, a slip of paper ,yill now transfer it to any part 
of the world to which he pleases to send it. 'Vhere it 
is in the skill of his hands there is another henlisphere 
now open to him, 'v here employers speaking his o,vn 
language are eager to secure his services. Land alone 
he cannot take with him. The fortunes of the possess- 
Jrs of the soil of any country are bound up in the 
fortunes of the country to which they belong, and thus 
those nations have ahva:p
 been the most stable in which 
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the land is mORt ,videly divided, or where thp largest 
number of people have a personal concern in it. Interest 
and natural feeling coincide to produce the saIne result. 
Ridicule as we please what is now looked upon as senti- 
mentalism, ,ve canl1.ot escape, from our naturc. Attach- 
ment to locality is part of the hUlnan constitution. 
Those ,vho have been brought up in particular places 
have a feeling for them which they cannot tran
fer. A 
family .which has occupied a farm for one or two years 
will leave it without difficulty. In one or tw.o genera- 
tions the wrench becomes severely painful. To remove 
tenants after half a dozen generations is like tearing 
up a grOW.ll tree by the roots. The "rorld is not out- 
gro,ving associations of this kind. It never can or will 
outgrow then1. The a J'(P pi .fori, the sense of home and 
the sacred associationc;: "yhich gro.w up along "yith it, 
are as warm in the new eontincnt as in tlw old. It is 
not that every member of a family Jnllst n_'lIw.in on the 
same spot. The professions and the traaes neecssarily 
absorb a large proportion of the children as they grow 
to manhood; but it is the pride of the New Englander 
to point to his ngmesake and kinsman no::'" occupying 
the farm ,vhich "yas first cleared by hi
 Puritan an- 
cestors. The home of the elder Lranch is still the honle 
of tb(:\ falnily, and the links of a

o('iation, and all the 
passions ,vhich are Lorn of it, hold together and bind 
in one the scattered kindred. 
England ,n.ts once the pE'culiar nursery of thi
 kind 
of sentinlent, and t hu
 it ,vas that an ]
Ilglishnlan'8 
patrioti
nl was RO p('('ulial'ly IJo".orful. It ha
 seemed 
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of late as if all other countries understood it better than 
we. In .France, in Germany, in Russia, even in Spain 
and Italy, either revolution or the wiadoIll of the Govern- 
ment has divided the land. The great proprietors have 
been per
uaded or induced to 
ell; ,vhen persuasion 
has failed they have been cOlnpelled. The laws of 
inheritance are so adjusted as to make accumulation of 
estates impossible. Two-thirds or, at least, half the 
population of those countries have their lives and 
fortunes interlinked inseparably ,vith the soil; and 
their fidelity in tÍ1ne of trial is at once rewarded and 
guaranteed by the possession of it. England is alone 
an exception. ",Vhen serfdoln ,vas extinguished in 
Russia, each serf had a share in his late owner's lands 
assigned to him as his own. The English villein ,vas 
released from his bondage ,vith no further compensation: 
and is HOW the agricultural labourer-the least cared 
for specimen of humanity in any civilized country. In 
France there are fi "'8 million landed proprietors. In 
England the exact nun1bers are unkno,vn, but it is 
notorious that during the last century the small agri- 
cultural freeholds have been generally devoured by the 
large. In the neighbourhood of the great towns estates 
have been broken up and sold in small portions for the 
villas of merchants and manufacturers, but the possibility 
of o,vnership recedes daily further from the reach of any 
but the favourites of fortune. 
I'he wealthy alone possess 
that original hold on Engli
h soil ,vhich entitles Eng- 
land in return to depend upon them in the day of trial; 
and thus it is tbat to persons who tbink t;erioul:ily there 
VOL. 11. 26 
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appeal'l' 8oluet.hing precarious in England's greatness, 
as if with all lu\r ,vealth and all her power a single 
disaster might end it. No nation ever suffered a more 
tremendous humiliation than France in the second 
occupation of Paris; a third tÏIue she has seen her 
capital occupied, and her entire social system crumbled 
into anarchy. But she rallied before, and she 'will 
unquestionably rally once n10re. Her population remain 
rooted in the soil to which they are passionately attached, 
and their permanent depression is impo.ssible. Forty 
millions of people can neither be destroyed nor removed; 
and where the people are, and ,rhere the land is their 
own, their recovery is a matter of but a few veal'S at 

 v 
lnost. They Jllar lose men and money, and an outlying 
province, but that is all the injury which an external 
power can inflict on them. 'Vith :England it is difficult 
to feel the same confidence. If the spell of Ollr insular 
security be once broken; if it be once proved that the 
Cballuel is no longer an iJnpassable barrier, and that 
,YO are no,,, on a level with the Continent, the circum- 
stances would be altered which have gìyen us hitherto 
our exceptional advantages; and those of us 'who call 
choose a home else,vhere, who have been deprived of 
everything which should specially attach us to English 
soil-that is to say, ninety-nine families out of every 
hundred-will havc lo
t all induccllicnt to rCllwiu in 
so unprofitable a neighbourhoorl. 
Let it l)C said at once that ,\ e are Dot blalning Go- 
vermllcnt or blallling the la,vs becaus.e the 
all estates 
H 1'(> a hsol'hed intu t he large. The prOCf'88 of ab
urption 
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IS the result of economic social and rlloral conditioIlIj 
which cannot be interfered with on a scale large enough 
to produce a sell sible effect ,\rithout lJaralyzing the 
entire system of our national industry. It is a state of 
things, ho,vever, for which provision ,vas instinctively 
made in past generations. As Engli
h soil beCtLIlle 
visibly too strait for its increasing population, not 
the Government, but the English thmnsel \Tes, by their 
own courage and energy, secured to the fla.g enOl"lll0US 
slices of the waste places of the newly discovered ,vorld ; 
enOrlllOUS areas of soil in ,vhich ten times as many people 
as are now choking and jostling one another in our lanes 
and alleys might take root and expand and thriye; and 
the question is, whether these spaces lllay not be 
utilized; whether, ,vithout rude changes at hOlne, ,ye 
may not exchange England for an English Empire in 
which eVßry element shall be combined which can 
promise security to the whole? The fairest part of 
this vast inheritance was alienated from us by one set 
of incompetent ministers; it is now a rival, and may 
one day be a hostile power. The country, not the 
Government, explored and took possession of fresh 
dominions almost as splendid as ,-vhat had been lost for 
them. vVhat is to be done with these, ,,,hether they 
are to remain attached to us, or are to be affronted or 
encouraged into separation and what is called independ- 
ence, is a matter on which Government may blunder a 
second time; the nation itself is alone competent to 
l()]'m and pronounce an opinion. 
We make no apology for returning to a subject 
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whi
h was discussed a few months back when the 
political :;ky ,vas cornpal'ati vely clear; and the sub- 

equent treatment of which in .Pal'liaJuent lnakes an 
appeal to the country itself more than ever nece:5sary. 
It is ,veIl kno\vn that to a particular school the 
colonies appear only a burden. Young communitics 
co:;t money before the resources of a new country can 
be adequately developed. "r e are infonned that to 
part with thelll will be an inlmediate relief to the 
English taxpayer; that we can mnploy our people at 
hOlIle by developing our Inallufactures; and that the 
GoVel'JHUent, untroubled with the respon&ibility uf 
defending our relnote and scattered dependencies, can 
provide cheaply, ewsily, and certainly for our owu 
security at hODle. The prmllulgation of the:;e opinions 
has created much uneasiness in the colonies thenlsplves, 
whose own ahnost llIli verbal wish is to remain under 
the so,"ereignty of the Queen. ...l.t hOllle also to some 
persons they ha'"e seemed singularly shallow. \Vithout 
colonies the natural growth of our population Illust 
overflo\v into foreign countries. The indifference ",ith 
which we have allo".cd Iri::,h emigration to drift into 
..-\.merica has created an element dangerously hostile to 
us across the ..1.tlantic, while it has eIllbittercd the 
already alienated feelings with which we are regarded 
in Ireland ib;elf. In our own elnigrating artisan
, if we 
allo\v them passively to becolne parts of another com- 
tnullity, we are losing elements of strength which 
nlÍght be of more worth to us than the gold mine::; of 
Ballarat. 
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The present Government, however, has been sus- 
pected of secretly favouring the vie,vs of the separatists. 
They were several times called on during the session 
of last year to explain their real views, nnd the tone 
,vhich they have taken in their replies indicates at any 
rate most signally the e:-1tin1ate "rhich they hayc formed 
of the political Inagnitude of the question. IJord 
Granville has again and again repudiated all intention 
of shaking off the colonies. lIe insists that the policy 
which he pursues is that which on the whole giycs n10st 
satisfaction to the colonists theln
chres, and tends more 
than any other ,vhich could be pursued to secure their 
attachment. He has said also, and ,vhenever challenged 
he has repeated, as if "rith a consciousness that he ,vas 
wronged by the suspicions entertained of hiln, that he 
adnlits the duty in case of war of defending the colonies 
against the aggression ,vith the ,vhole force of the 
enlpire. The assurance is good in itself, but it is little 
to the point. Noone suspects the Governn1ent of 
meditating treason, a::1d it would be nothing less than 
treason ,vilfully to abandon the protection of any part 
of her 
Iajesty's dominions. But ,vhereas there are bvo 
possible colonial policies-one to regard them as integral 
parts of the British Empire, as an inheritance of the 
nation in w"hich the cro\vded hi ve at. home may have 
roon1 to expand and strengthen itself, in which English 
falnilies may receive portioTIs of the land belonging to 
us where they may take root though circumstances 
deny it to them at home; the other, to concentrate 
ourselves in thesp islands, to educate the colonies in 
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self-dependence, that at the earliest monlent they n1ay 
them
clycs sever the links which bind then1 to us-of 
these two policies it is believed that the GoverulneuL 
rl.cliberately prefer the second, and nothing that Lord 
Gran \Tille or any other mmuber of the Cabinet has saiel 
upon the subject leads us to suppose that the belief is 
unfounded. A few words ,voulù have sufficed to 1'e- 
D10VP the uneasiness, but those ,yords have not been 
spoken. 
Lord Granville is transferred to another departnlPnt, 
but it is evident that there is to be no change in the 
colonial policy. Lord Kimb{\1'ley's language is identical 
with his predecessor's. It is quite certain that in the 
opinion of }fr Gladstone'
 .L
dnlinistration the colonies 
are rather eleJnents of weakness to us than of strength, 
that. they belong to thelTISelves rather than to us, and 
that any endeavour on our part to develop their resources 
or transport the overflow of our people there "rill be 
,vasted effort and n10nc)'" thrown a"way. 
'Ve t;ay nothing of the withdnnval of the troops. 
That is an cntirely 

condary Ina.tter. No civilized 
nation in the ,,
ol'ld pays 
() 111uch for its anny as we do, 
and in none is thp1'e so n1Í
0ra hIe a re
nlt; and if there 
'Y{\l'C an

 chance that our F-(,ê.lnty 1'cgiulcnts ,,'ould he 
Inaintailled in full cffiel(\Hcy at honle, und would not be 
allowpd to d\,.illdle into 
kelctons under the blight of our 
nlÏlitary InislnanagenlOJlt, it nlÎght be wise to concen- 
trate at the hf'art of the CTI1pire such Ineans of defence 
as we posse
:-;. The self-governed colonies are perfectly 
capa LIe of taking care of theJuselvcs, and they will de- 
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fend to the last each their own portion of the British 
Empire, if they may be assured that the empire is to 
continue to exist. But the entire drift of the action of 
the Colonial Office points to a desire on our part that 
as soon as possible they should rid us of all responsi- 
bility for them. Our statesmen ayow in their conduct 
what in words they are still conlpelled to disclaim. 
Our leading colonists are not invited to a share in the 
established dignities of the empire. They are not made 
members of the Privy Council. They are not adlnitte<:l 
to the Bath, still less to the high distinction of the 
Garter. ....\.. new order is created especially as the reward 
of colonial merit. The unaninlous desire of the Austra- 
lians for the annexat.ion of the Fiji IHlands is refused; 
as if to goad them into separate action on their o,vn 
account, lest those islands should be appropriated for a 
na-\al or a pennl station by some other power. 'Vhen 
the Donlillion of Canada was proclainled, the Govern- 
ment organs declared, with no uncertain voice, that 
British North Anlerica might no,v be independent ,vhen 
it pleased. The present Governor-General, though he 
afterwards eXplained away his 'words, expressed a dis- 
tinct wish that the gift of independence might be soon 
accepted. It is incredible that be ,vould have dared 
to use such ,vords unless they had been prompted fr{'nl 
home. The late Governor, when Lord Granville dis- 
c]aimed any desire to part ,vith Canada, and denied 
that his policy tended towards separation, said in his 
place in the House of I.ords that it undoubtedly had 
such a tendency, and for that reason he hoped the 
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GOyernnlent would persf'vere. The new .Knighthood 
was besto'wed ostentatiously on a Canadian statesman 
,,
ho had avowed publicly his desire that Canada should 
be annexed to the United States. It ,,-as precisely as 
if )[1' Sn1ith O'Brien had been nlade a peer ,,-hen he 
,vent to Paris to ask the Provisional GoyerIunent to 
undertake the protect.ion of Ireland. The proposed 
confederation of the Australian Colonies and N C,\
 Zea- 
land has been treated pointedly as the birth of a new 
uationality. All this can bear but one interpretation. 
Such confederations in themc::;elves Dlay be good things 
or bad. They need not necessarily involvc a separation 
from England. But the separation is 'what the party 
at prescnt in power desire to pronlote, and the purpose 
is but faintly concealed in a fe,v reluctant and partial 
concessions to public opinion, the guarantee of a loan to 
New Zealand, and the delay in the complete evacuation 
of the Canadian D01l1inion till the Red River disturb- 
ances shall ha VC' been COlllposed. 
"
 e do not helieyo that such a policy can be approved 
by the country in general. ,Yore tho issuo fairly 
before the people it would be instantly rcpudiated. 
The fcar is rather that they ,,'ill look on inattentively', 
supposing that all is going ,v ('11 , till the Inisehiet'i:::; 
eonsuHlJl1uted. It ,\<"ill then be past ren1cdy, and the 
Yf'l1g('ancc ,yhich will assuredly fall on the authors of 
i1 wiIi l.>l' a poor C'on1pensation for an irreparable di
:ls- 
1er. \,r 0 choose the present m01nf'nt, therefore, when 
the position of England must b(' causing serious thought 
to c,'C'ry one who ig capable of und('}'standing it, to recall 
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attention to a question which appears to us to be one of 
life or death. 
It has t,vo branches, ,vhich have unfort.unately been 
argued apart., though, in fact, they cannot be separated; 
the political relations of the colonies with the mother 
country, and the possibility or the desirableness of a 
sustained and methodical emigration supported in part 
by the State in the general interests of the nation. 
These two subjects are factors in the same problem, for 
the only practicable means at present of a.t.taching the 
colonies to us is by feeding them intelligently with 
eJuigrants who leave England grateful for the assistance 
which removes them fron1 our surfeited to,vns to a 
situation where they can have a fairer prospect of a 
healthy and useful existence. No one in his senses 
proposes to reclaim for the discredited Colonial Office 
the control over dependencies ,vhich the home officials 
do not care to under:stand, and in the welfare of ,vhich 
t.hey have no genuine interest. The o
ject is to create 
or foster those natural links of affinity between Grea1 
Britain and her distant provinces which, to the disgrace 
of our political sagacity, ,ve have permitted to gro,v 
unchecked between Ireland and the United States of 
An1erica. At present, from causes far from honourable 
to us, those ,vho omigrate on their o,yn account prefer 
..
uy flag to ours. The naturaloutflo,v is to N ew York, 
and every family ,vhich settles in the republic carries 
with it enmity to the home from ,vhich it has been 
driven, and leaves the gf'rms of disloyalty behind in its 
kindred. The hope of those who see these things 
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and dreacl their consequence5 is to turn the qtream 
before it becOIl1cs too late to prevent the spread to l
ng- 
land and 
cotlan<l of the sanle process which in Ireland 
has been so fertile in mischief; to relieve our towns of 
a plC'thora of people ,vhich is breeding physical and 
1H01'n 1 dis('a
e, and in furnishing our colonies ,,'ith the 
supply which they l1l0st need, to give them an interest 
in lnaintaining their connection ,vith us. 
That a great State emigration is in itself possible, 
possible in the sense that. there are no insurmountable 
ob
tacles created by the nature of things, and that if 
carried into effect in union ,vith the Colonial Govern- 
ments it ,vonld, beyond all other illPallS, tend to hiud 
them to us, even Lord Granville himself ,vould hardly 
deny. The extent of our dependencies is so vast, and 
the wealth ,vaiting to be drawn out there by hunlaJl 
industry so enormou
, that with proper proyisions and 
preparation
 they could rocei ,-e anlong thClH at present 
at least a quarter of a million of our people annually. 
The nUluber for Wh0111 work could be found ,vould incl'ea:sp 
in geolnet rical proport.ion. The Irish who go to the Statf's 

r?nd for their itunilies; the English 'would neces:sarily 
do the SaIne; and the ::,train upon the 
tate, which even 
at first would be c01nparatively :slight, would in a sbort 
tÌ1ne di:sappear. That the elnigration que
tion, there- 
forE', and the political question :-;Ìlould have been ul'gupd 
separately, ha
 bee!} a 
erioub Inisfortune. It bas 
enabled those who ,vi:sh to keep things as they are to 
brcak the sticks each by itself, to represent emigration 
to our colonicö a:s of no 
pecial cOllt'equence to u:-. 
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because our relations with -them are uncertain, and to 
argue the ilnpossibility of drawing those relations closer 
from experience of the bad resul ts in the past of the 
mother country's interference. 
In the early part of last spring a deputation waited 
on the Prime ßilinister to represent the distress in the 
manufacturing towns, and to recolnmend the establish- 
ment of an emigration system at the cost of the State. 
The Prime 
Iinister gave a courteous but hesitating 
ans,ver. He left it to be implied that he wa:s himself in 
favour of the deputation's object, but that he Jllust 
consult the Colonial 
Iinister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He spoke, perhaps, in some irony, for the 
opinions of 
Ir Lo,ve and Lord Granyille might hEIt'V'8 
been anticipated without difficulty. I-iord Carnarvon 
followed in the llouse of Lords. There had been an 
expectation that a subject of so much importance would 
have been alluded to in the Speech from the Throne, 
and the absence of it ,vas significantly noticed by Lord 
Cairns. Lord Cairns, ho,vever, left England il11medi- 
ately after. I.Jord Carnarvon, as an ex-Colonial :Thlin- 
ister, took upon himself to represent those 'who were 
dissatisfied ,,,ith Lord Granville's proceedings; and he 
had an opportunity of rising a boye the position of a 
party leader, and treating the lnatter on the broadest 
grounds of st.ateslnan:ship. I.Jord Russell, in the preface 
to an edition of his Speeches, had introduced a censure 
on Lord Granville so emphatic as to imply that, if his 
policy pr0duced its natural result, though he escaped 
impeachTnent, he ,vould deserve and receive eternal 
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infamy. Lord Carnarvon, ho,vever, confined himself to 
strictly political criticisnl. He evaded the larger bear- 
ings of the subject. He spoke nlerely as a JUeJuber of 
the Opposition, anxious to avail hinlself of an op0ning 
to attack the Goyernment in po,ver. lIe gave J10r<1 
Granville an easy victory, for he had hiJnself in office 
been no ,viser than his antagouist.. Lord Salisbury and 
Jolord Derby 'were silent, and the discussion dropped as 
an unsuccessful party InoVe. 
A petition, very largely signed, frOJn the ,vorking 
men of the metropolis ,vas afterw"ards addressed to the 
(
ueen. It spoke the language of un bewitched conl- 
J110n-sense. It set out that England ,va
 overcrowded, 
that work for the people ",vas not to be found at home, 
that they were loyal to the Cro\\rn and \vished to remain 
l
ritish subjects, and that her J\Iajesty possessed domin- 
Ions in other parts of the world were there ",vas room 
and to Rpare for theIne They therefore hesought her 

rajesty to clo
e her ears to those ",\"ho advised hor to 
part \vith thos
 donliniouR, to declare emphatically that 
the colonies ",Vf\re integral parts of the mupir0, and that 
t he State ,vonld assist those "who were ,,'illing to 
rCInOye to them. 
Thi
 petition ",vas receiyod hy t.he lIolne )Iinister in 
hc1wlf of tbe Queen, and a reply wa,; returned more 
than u
ualJy ('haractpl'istif' of what )[1' Dickens called 
the 'Cirf'uTI11oCH tion OfFiec.' :-';YJnpat h y ,vas of course 
{'xpresscd \yitb the dish'cSR of the people. The value of 
emiO"l'ation 'YüS ardently acknow1cd g ed. The Govern- 
ð . 
111(,11t, 1ho }>ptitiollcrs "'ore as
ured, would do evorything 
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In its power to proInote their welfare. There were, 
ho,vever, as 1.11' Bruce contended, hnvs of nature which 
it was hopelelSs and idle to relSist. Elnigration, like all 
other hUlnan movements, obeyed tendencies ,vhich were 
paramount and inexorable. Those \V ho left their old 
hOlnes in search of ne,v, 
elected, necessarily, those 
countries to \vhich access 'vas lllost easy, ,vhere the 
climate was mOISt favourable, and the land richest 
and most readily obtained. The United States, he said, 
possessed advantages in these respects superior to those 
of the English colonies, and therefore into the United 
States the main tide of emigration from these islands 
JnulSt continue to flo\v. 
That 
Ir Bruce's vie\v of these advantages is in 
itself incorrect, and that other causes operate besides 
these supposed laws of nature, lnay be proved by the 
increasing pressure of the Anlerican population upon 
the border of the districts beh\Teell Chicago and the 
Red River, which are as fertile as any lands in the 
world, and which, it is notorious, ,vould, if annexed to 
the Union, be immediately and densely occupied. The 
Americans are kept out by the British flag. In theln 
it seems the sense of nationality is son:ething 
ot so 
wholly unsubstantial. \Ve are inclined to think, too, 
that in assuming allegiance to be a mere 'word, and 
personal interest their solitary principle of action, )11' 
Bruce is passing a satirical comment on the character 
of the English ,vhich they have not yet deserved. 
Political econolny, though supreU1C in the House of 
Commons, has not so far entirel)7 superseded more old- 
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fashioned IUOti \"e8; nor are we as a people so com- 
pletely diffcl'en 1. ii'om all other nations in the ,,"orld, 
present or past, that it is a matter of indifference to us 
whether ,va do or do not become subjects of an alien 
power. The Russians do not emigrate at all, though 
their clinutte is not less se'
ere than that of Briti:sh 
North America. The scn:se of home is always strongest 
in the inhabitants of northern latitudes, and with it the 
more robust qualities which are developed by their 
more energetic habits of life. The northern nations of 
the old world have been larger-limbed and stouter- 
hearted than the children of those effeminate regions 
where the soil yields its harvest ,vithout labour, and 
warmth generates indolence and languor. The future 
of ....'linerica it is likely will resemble in this respect the 
past of Europe, and the hardy race ,vhich ,vill hereafÜ->r 
dominate in that va:-3t continent will probably bo the 
men bred in New England and in that DOlllinion in 
,vhich I\fr Bruce tells us it is Í1upossible to persuade 
English emigrants to remain. 
Mr Gladstone, :similarly taking up the other side of 
the matter in the IIouse of COll1lnous, stated as à reason 
why a closer union with the colonies was impossible, 
that the nearest of them, Cauaàa, was divided from us 
by nature, by a waste of rolling water-and that what 
God had placed asunder it was in yain for luan to try 
to join. The objection can be forgotten when there is 
a desire to overlook it. New Zealand is at lea:::;t as diffi- 
cult of access fronl ..Au:::;tralia, yet a South Pacific con- 
fptleratioll Ìð con
icll'recl nol oul} nuL a
 an illip()
sihilit.Y I 
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but is recommended as feasible and good. The ocean 
of which the Prime 1\Iinister spoaks so fearfully is a 
highway, almost a railway, made ready by nature to 
our hands. To a nation like the English, whose 
strength is on the water, whose wealth is in its trade, 
Nature herself could have devised no fairer means of 
communication. Every fraction of the empire is easi.ly 
accessible, and to speak of Canada. as necessarily 
separate from us because the .....t\.tlantic intervenes is less 
reasonable than it would have been beventy years ago 
to make St George's Channel an objection to the union 
with Ireland. 
But it was reserved for another minister to speak 
the last and most instructive 'words as to the opinion of 
the present cabinet. 
Ir Torrens, on the 17 th of June, 1 
called the attention of the House of Commons to the 
,vant of employment in the great towns, and the 
increasing distress of the people. He pointed to the 
effect of voluntary emigration as tending, if left to 
itself, to strengthen rival nations at the expense of 
England. He showed that the movement so much to 
be dreaded had actually commenced; that the English 
artisans ,vere already follo\ving largely the Irish 
example, and that of 167,000 working men who had 
left this country during the past year, 133,000 had 
become citizens of the United States. He invited the 
Government to assist those among them who were 
willing to remain Englishmen, still to preserve their 


I ..b7o. 
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allegiance. lIe reconnnendcd the establi
hnlen t of 
cheap lines of conun-anication ,vith the colonies-cheap 
ships as ,vo had cheap raihvay trains-and to enablc 
:lny luan who by contributing part of his pa::;:::;age 
money ,vould give a proof that he was not a paupcr, to 
remove in preference to ....""-ustralia or to Canada. The 
adoption of buch a scheme, he said, would, more than 
any other measure, attach the colonies to us, while the 
deyelopment of the colonies 'vould as certainl y be the 
surest IneallS of increa
ing English trade. Lord George 
Hamilton spoke on the ::mllle side, but scarcely with the 
same effectiveness. He injured his argmnent by a side 
blo\v at the Irish Land Bill, and a proposition Ilnperial 
in its conception was degraded into a lIouse of COln- 
nlons JllOYe1Ucnt intended bnly to ClubarraS8 the Go- 
vernment. In:,o plain a nlatter, however, it was diffi- 
cult to 0'0 yerv far \vron O' and his lnain aro'uments 
O.J 0' 0 . ' 
like those of !\Ir Turrens, expres:::;ed the convictions of 
alnlost every l'ea:::;onable DUtn. The Pre
idellt of the 
Poor L:nv Board replied; and his :::;peech will hereafter 
Lc looked back upon as we look back upon other 
strange utterances of nlen ,vhom the tide of politic::; 
at critical times has drifted into power. 1\lr Goschen 
insisted that no case had been Illade out for GOVCl'Il- 
lllcnt interference. The suppo
ed di:::;tress had been 
exaggerated. The people had been :;uffering blightly 
Iroln one of tho
e accidental fluctuations to which the 
COlllmerce of the country was periodically liable, but 
the wor
t part of tho trial was already over. 'fradc 
wa::; fa::)t reviving. Thc pro
pèrit.Y uf the working 
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classes was returning, and as an infallible index of 
improveTHcnt he stated, aUJidst the cheers of the House, 
that they ,vore consuming increasing quantities of 
beer, gin, and tobacco. The population ,vas growing-- 
growing at the rate of 300,000 a year-but England 
was not yet filled, and there was yet aDIpIc 1'00111 for 
them alL The 111ills and mines ,vould rind them em- 
ploynlent. The great towns would gro\v bigger. Great 
Britain tended 1110re and nlore to become the ,vorkshop 
of the ,vorld, and the limit, if IÍ1nit there was, to the 
capacity for internal expansion was still far off and 
inyisible. Those ,vho ,vished to eIlligl'ate at their own 
co
t ,vere of conr
e nt liberty to go, but 
Ir Goschen 
prote
ted against doing violence to the acknowledged 
principles of political econolllY by attmnpting to divert 
the outflo\v to one country rather than another. The 
United States ,vouId not like it, and that ,vas suf- 
ficien t. 
Plainer language of its kind has not been heard in 
Parliament within the present century, and the re- 
formed House of COlnlnons illustrated its origin and 
justified J\Ir 1.40,\'"e'8 prediction of the effects to be an- 
ticipated froln an extension of the suffrage, by tho 
delight with which it listened. 
All was ,veIl váth the English working luan because 
he was drinking nlorp beer and gin. The Governnlent 
was not at liberty to assi
t ]
llglil')h subjects froIn one 
part of the Q,ueen's dominions to another because it 
might happen to displease a foreigu government. 
rhe 
last argument, we were told aftel'wards by the Timeð, 
VOL. II. :l7 
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'went. to the rn0t of the whole f1ifficulty'-truly a 
rcI11fJrka ble confc

ion. 
It is not to be snpposC'd that such argu1nenfs a
 th('
e 
('xpre
s the real eonyiction of meÏ1 so able as )lr 
G ladF\toTI<?, )fr Bruce, or even )11' Goschen. Their off- 
hand an::"rwers Ina
T haye 
erved the purpose as tricks \)f 
defence to parry the attacks upon them, but the true 
ground of their resolution must be looked for deeper 
down. They lllust h3\'e conyinced themselves that it 
is safe and desirable to allow the multitude of people 

vhich is now crowded into this island to become denser 
I ban it is-the feverish race t'or wealth, which is at 
present thè solè motiye-po\'Ver of English industry, to 
grow. yet hotter and more absorbing. 'Ve are to reap 
the harvest of manufacture while our coal and iron 
hold out, and to leave the future to care for itself. )fr 
Gladstone is not a cynic, ::;ti11 lc"s is he in hitnsC'lf a 
mere ,vorshipper of wealth. 'Yîth one side of his mind 
he shares in the old conyictiollS of wise and 3erious 
fileD. He' t.hinks nobly of the soul.' lIe believes 
,\rith Plato-at any rate he thinks that he believes-- 
that the first aim of a well-ordered commonwealth 
should be the nlol'nl Ï1npl'oY(\ment of the hutnan beings 
who con
titute it. lIe would adn1Ït that the test of a 
wh01esolne condition of things in any count.ry is not 
the halancc-shcl't, but 1he ('haract(\r of the people; that 
sobriety, prudence, honesty, chastity, fear of GoJ, and 
a physical existence healthy and happy because natura] 
and good, are better than all the cotton bales from all 
the mills of Lancashire. 'Ve must suppose hlIll, therc- 
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fore, to think seriou
ly that the childn'u of an English 
artisan dragged up anlong th
 gutters of SheffierJ or 
Spitalfields, amidst gin and bcer and 1 heir detestable 
concoTllitants, have as good a chance of gro"\ving up 
into healthy and 'worthy Inanhood as under the free sky 
of Oanada or 
 ew Zealand, "\vhere land is to be had for 
the asking, and "\vaits only for the spade to yield its 
crops. These Juay be sentimental considerations, but 
1\11' Gladstone, at any rate, is not insensible to them. 
What can be the arguments, then, which are outweigh- 
in g them in his mind? 
It is easy to understand the cheers of the House of 
Oommons. It is a house of rich men. Each Parlia- 
ment that meets is richer than its predecessor. The 
present-returned by the enlarged constituency-is the 
wealthiest which has ever sat in England. To a rich 
n1an no country can be more agreeable, no system of 
things n10re convenient or delightful, than that in 
which ,ve live. Inevitably, therefore, all that is going 
on will appear to him to be reasonable and just. The 
Noble Lords--I speak of some, not yet, happily, of all 
-are gro"\vll wise in their generation, and acknowledge 
tbe excellence of ,,-hat they once despi
ed. The 
growth of manufactures has doubled, quintupled, mul- 
tiplied in some instances a hundredfold the value of 
their land. Thpir rents maintain them in splendour 
undreanlt of in earlier generations, "\\-hich has now be- 
eome a necessity of existence. They have their half- 
dozen parks and palaces; their houses in London, their 
moors in Scotland, their yachts at Co-wes. Their sons 
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have their hunters at )Ielton, their racing stables, their 
battuc:-;. In the dead se.tson of sport they fall back to 
recruit their manliness wit.h pigeon shooting at IIurl- 
ingham. These things have becolne a second nature to 
thenl, in which they live and Inove and have their 
being. Their grandfathers cared for the English com- 
monwealth. It is hard to say ,,
hat some of these high 
persons care fo1' except idle luxury. To them, there- 
fore, the system mo:-,t comnlend.':Ì itself ,vhich lllost 
raises the value of t.heir property. The more densely 
England is peopled the great or gro,vs the value of their 
acres without labour to t.heulselyes, and they well 
understand how 
o keep at ann's-length the incon- 
yeniences of the pre:-\8ure. That such as they, there- 
fore, should ]ook with little favour on emigration is no 
more than might be expected. Still less favourably 
will those regard it ",'ho rank next to them, and ,vho 
aspire to rise into their order-the great enlployers of 
labour. To th(' J11anufacturers ahnnrlance of labour 
mc'aus ch(\ap labour, and cheap ]abour is the secret of 
thC'ir ,vealth, the condition of their prosperity, the 
llleaJ
S by ,d1Îch they undersell other nations and com- 
nland a monopoly of the world's Jnarkets. Political 
eeonolllY, the employer's gospel, preaches a relation 
between themselves and their workmen which means 
to thCJu the largest opportunity of profit -with the 
s]))a.llest recognition of obligation to those upon whose 
labour they grow rieL. Slavery, beyulld it
 lllural 
enul"Jllity, was condemned economically as extravagant. 
The sla \"e borH on the plantation 'Ya
 maintained while 
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he was too young to ,vork at his master's expense. His 
master had charge of him when he was sick, and in his 
old age when he could do no more he was fed, clothed, 
and lodged for the relnainder of his days. The daily 
wages systenl, besides having the advantage of being a 
free contract, leaves the master at the day's end dis- 
charged of further responsibilities. fIe is bound to his 
workman only so long as it is his interest to retain 
him. \Vhile trade flourishes and pl'ofi ts are large he 
gives hinl full eInployrnent. \Vhen a dead season 
supervenes he clra,vs in his sails. He lies by till 
better tilnes return, and discharges his hands to live 
upon their savings, or ultinlately be supported by the 
poor-rate till he needs their services again. The State, 
therefore, in assisting emigration int(\rferes to rob the 
rich nlan of his living. 'Keep the people at hOlne,' 
said a noble Lord, "we shall want them when trade 
revives.' Poor-rates can be borne 'with, for those \vho 
are themselves little more than paupers share the 
burden of them. Even trades-unions and strikes can 
be borne with so long as the men confine themselves to 
higgling over the wages rate. Ilunger ,viII bring 
them t.o terms in ti:me. Anything but a large emigra- 
tion, for with emigration ,vages will rise in earnest 
and profits lessen. The man by whose toil the Inaster 
has prospered has gone ,vhere his toil is for himself, 
where he is taking root upon the land, a sturdy member 
of the commonwealth, and the home market is relieved 
of his competition. The nation is richer for the change 
so long as he remains an English subject, but the 
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capitalist pn1ployer loses a percentage of his }Jl'otlts. 
Thu
 argumcnts of all kinds are pres
ed into the 
servic6 to blind the working man to his obvious interest, 
and prevent. hinl fi.'OHl dClnanding what if he asks for it 
resolutely ("annut be refuseù. lie is told that en1Ïgra- 
tion Suppol'teù by the State will lay an additional bur- 
dCll on th(:. already heavy-laden taxpayers; that we 
shall be robbing the operatives \"ho stay at home of 
part of their hard- won earnings, and nlaking a present 
to others of \vhat it is not our8 to give. The objection 
is valid against the poor-rates as they are at pre
Pllt 
leyied. There is sOlnething mon:strous in compelling 
the petty shopkeeper, barely able to keep his o".u head 
abo\e water, to contribute to the support of the dis- 
charged \vorkruan from whose labour 'when employed 
the bhopkeeper drew no penny of ad\antage. But 1he 
advocates of State emigration do not contelnplate a tu).. 
which :shall touch the poor. The annual savings 0: 
this country are estÎInated by I.Jord 0, er8tone at SOlnù- 
thing Dear a hundred hnd forty millions. 1U1' Glad- 
stone points to the fifteen Inilliol1Q contributed volun- 
tarily by the Irish }Jcasantry for t]leir 0"'11 exoùus, and 
ask
 who can be so sanguine as t
 dreanl of 3UY 
uch 
sunl being rai
ed by rate for the ('migration of tbe 
l:nglish working men r Thc fifteen n1Ïllions are all 
Ìudp:\., on onc tside, of the af1cC"tio11ute feelings of t}a' 
Irish people. One active 1110lnbo1' of a fUlnily is sent to 
.....\Jllel'ica by a 
ubt\el'iptioH HUlong tbe rest. Out of 1 Lc 
aLuudallce ".hich he fjndh there he sets U})tlrt a 8uffi<.:icut 
SUll) to bring- his brothcr
 and Hihterô ufh'r hini. Thi
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is tho faircr aspect of it, but it is not all. Another and 
a d
'rker passion ullirnate::; the Celtic peasant to his 
efforts and his sacrifice
, and thaJ is hatred of I
llglalld 
-hatred of the countr!y which he charge;) unjuðtly 
with haying been the caulSe of his Inisery, but which 
Inay be 11101'0 fairly challenged for haying attelnpted so 
little to remove it. The consequences of onr long neg- 
lect of Ireland 'we haxe already experiellced to OUI' 

Ol'row. The Church ..Llct and the I.Jand Act are the 
pricc 'which we ha\Tc already had to furnish for I
"('nian- 
iSln, anù they aro probably not the last payulcut. If 
we allow an English voluntary exodus in the salllC 
spirit as the Iri
h, and directed to the :saIne quarter, n 
statosmaÌ! who can look beyund the next. fi\-e yeal'
 or 
ten has cause to trclnble at the too certain consequcJ}('('
. 
Suppose that OlÜ of thCðC hundred and forty n1ÏllioHs a 
fourteenth part ,va
 taken to diycrt the strealn to Au
- 
tralia and Oanad
 and the Cape, to carry off annually 
a quarter of a Illillioll }H'ople, settle then1 on )"[ie-ant 
lands, Inain t aill then} for t lie first year till the first crop 
,vas grown; if Ï11stead of letting th('r11 becDIue w many 
thousand hostile citizen
 uf the Alnel'ican l{epublic, \1"C 
prescryed thmll (:lS lùynl citizens of the British Elnpire, 
and secured 'with it the regard and gratitude of the 
working lnillions "rhoIn they left at home; if the nlHSSCS 
.of t]w I
llglish peol)lc were made to see at last that 
those in power \yere not ,\'hol1y forgetful of theIll; it 
,,-ould be a not uJl1rise inyestruent if only as an insur- 
ance for t.he rest. 1Vhat is the use of enormous 'wealth 
if we cannot defend it t aIld Lo\\' can ,ye defend it Ull- 
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less the whole nation ha
 an interest in thp stnhiJity of 
the counh'y ? 
I shall be told tbat the cost ,vill fall on the opera- 
tives at last; for capital loquires inveshnent. The 
hundred and forty millions provide fresh labour, and 
find fresh multitudes in food. It is not ,,,holly so, for 
nlore and more of }
nglish savings goel:ì abroad in loans 
to foreign governnlents, in lnaintaining ]"rench and 
Prussian armies, or tÌIl(ls labour, not for English arti- 
sans, but for Rus
i:tns, Alnericans, or Turks. But the 
llloney that renlaills at houle dops not improve the COJl- 
dition of our people who remain upon our hands; it 
only multiplies their nuruber. It Inerely creates frebh 
manufactories, fresh ,vorkshops, fresh courts and alleys 
in our huge s,veltering towns, and swells further the 
yast and weltering tide of hUllullllife ill a space already 
grown too strait for it. 
Ir Goschen ridicules the idea 
of a maximum. 'V here, he asks, is the line to be 
dra,vn? When can it be said that England is so full 
of men that it can safely hold no lllore ? 
rhe maximum 
we Bhould say had been reached ,vhen the population 
had passed beyond all rational control; 'when, jf re- 
Ii gion and morals have not gro\vn to be llIuneaning 
words, the population has swollen into a bulk which is 
the despair of minister and priest, of the schoolma
ter 
and even the policeman; when hundreds of thousand::-t 
are added annually to our nUlllberð to grow up heathens 
in a country calling it
elf Christian. "r e should puint 
to that. vpry torrent of drugged beer and poi
oned gill, 
the incrpased consumptioIl of \\ hich the llou!-)c of Com- 
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mons 
eems to r
gard with such admirable con1placency. 
Let but a severe ,val', or anyone of tbe thousand calam- 
ities which nature has at its command, cripple or para- 
lyze trade for a few' successi ye years, and half our 
people will be left to immec1iate starvation, and to the 
furious passionR which hunger ,vill neces
arily breed. 
If 
tateslnen wait for other signs, the signs may COJne 
at last in the shape of catastrophes in ,vhich it ,vill be 
tt>o late to cry out for a relnedy. Thero is, however, 
another symptom aJnong us ,vhich we ('OllHnend to the 
consideration of politicians ,vho have not. parterl ,vith 
their sense
. 
A few years ago t.he ]
nglish public was shocked by 
the discovery of an institution at Torquay for the mur- 
der of babies. A ,voman named Charlotte 'Vindsor 
undertook, for certain small surns of money, tbe charge 
of inconvenient infants, promising so to provide for 
tbmn that their parents sbould be no longer troubled 
with the burden of their maintenance. The provision 
Vias a pillow or a handkercbief pressed upon their 
nlouths, anrl a grftVe in Torbay or on tbe hill-side. 
The murderess. was detected, but escaped execution by 
a legal subterfuge, and the example remained either to 
deter or encourage further experin1ents in the same line 
of business. Two otber WÜlnen .were recently brought 
before the Lalnbeth PC'lice Court on a charge somewhat 
similar. Charlotte Windsor was old. Many years had 
passed since she had' given suck,' or seen a baby smil- 
ing on bel' face. Such restraint as animal emotions 
can exert no longer served as a check on her calculated 
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ferueity Thû
t' WUlllCll were still of an age to be tlH:
m- 
selyct; Jnothel'
. One of them, the elder, had it child of 
her uwn at the breast. They put ad vertiscInen ts in the 
newspapers offering a home and a nlother's care to any 
child whose parents desired to part with it; and for thp. 
SJllaU sum of fi ,-e pounds they undertook to bring it up 
as their o\vn, and educate it for service or a trade. 
The infants 'which pas
ed iuto their hands \yere not 
smothered, but ,vere aHowed to die for ,yant of uourish- 
Inent, or were assisted out of the world h
. laudanlun, 
lime "ruter, or paregoric elixir. 'Vhcn death w-a& 
cvidently ncar, but before it arriyed, they wcre carl'iec1 
away, th(\ :servants in the house being told fhat they 
were going back to their friends, and the next thing 
t hat ,va
 heard 'was that little dead bodie
 had bcen 
fOllnd by the police lying about in basket
 or browll 
}>a }!cr parcels. 
ì\[ liCIt natural horror is eÀ.I}rcssed at tbe o
posur(' 
of so infamous a trade, but the trade it
l.lf is a lucrc 
Lubble on the surface, all indication rnerc1y of a per- 
vading poison at work l'\Oerywhere in tho under-current 
of society. The population of thi
 {'ountry incrcasG
 at 
thp rate of 
onlûthillg like a thou':iand a da
. 
hL' 
increase 'would be nearer t\\-O thou
and a day if the 
a.vcrage l110rtality êlffiOllt, the children of the poor ,vas 
Ilú gTea tel' tlhHl uUlong the 11101'(' prosperous clas
es. 
,r ast lluillher
 of the human oreatul'PS hrought into 
lif
 ill thi
 island die before they 
Jre tì\'cYt':Lr8old, who 
would ha\-e survived with adequate food, c1othing, 
shelter, und Cul'e. "T C uwy ho tuld that it is it lu\.\ of 
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nature. One pair of magpies would fill the globe in 
d, century if four out of five that are hatched ,vere not 

tal'vecl when they left the nest. Society cannot provide 
for the i
sue of improvident marriages or illicit concu- 
binage. ,\r e ha\-e more children already on our hands 
than ,ve know what to do "\\ ith, and mu:;t be grateful 
that ,ve are relieved of their presence by causes for 
,vhich ,ve are not re:;pollsible. All civilized nations 
have experienced the saille difficulty, and dealt with it 
as they could. The Greeks and I{oman:s exposed their 
superfluous babies. The Chinese do the H
nne at present. 
The :English as a Christian people leave it to nature. 
Child-murder remains a crinle, but ,ve nOlle the less 
congratulate oursel ,,-es that an abstraction ,vhich ,ve can 
disgui8e under the llame of a law pro\-ides ú. relief 'for 
our 0" erburdened systelll. Natural selection decides 
,vho shall live. 1'hé robust survive to contribute to the 
8inews uf 
ociety. The sickly drop off and are spared a 
struggle to ",-hich thoy would have beon unequal. 
Tho enlightened per80ns who form public OpillioJ] 
in these Jl1a tters do not usually belong to the classes 
which $uffer, or they might acquiesce in these arrange- 
Hlonts with loss equallilnity. Their children for the 
lnost part live alld a8
i:3t to keep clown the averages. 
'Ve can be \yonderfully 6ubn1i
siYe to laws of nature 
while others only suffer fro1l1 them. ,,-rhen our own 
:-;boe6 pinch ,,-e discover that with a little effort the shape 
can be altered. It is a law of nature that the strong 
shall prey upun the ,,'cak. It is a law of nature that 
if a house is not drained, the occupants of it shall be in 
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danger of typhus fever. But there are very fe\y hnvR 
indeed affecting man ,yhich are not conditional, and 
the chief purposp of human society is to control the 
brutal and elemental forces by rea
on and good sense. 
If the country cannot afford to rear more than a certain 
nunlber of children, meallS ought to be atteIllpted to 
prevent them frout c01ning into existence. The infinite 
,vretchedness produced by the present state of things 
ought not to pass for nothing. It has bcc01ne not un- 
cunl1nun in these days to hear of miserable t
tthers and 
Jllothers, unable alike to 
upport their families or SCf' 
the111 starve, destroying their children and themselvcs, 
and making an end of their troubles thus. Again, if 
\ve please, we may call in })rovidence. The clu
scs 
\vhich suffer most are toughest-hearted. The poor old 
De" onshire WOlnan \\?ith eight hungry Inouths about 
her, and nine 
hillings a week to feed then1, looks with 
envy on the Lord's n1crcy to her neighbours Wh0S0 
babies die in arnlS, and sighR out, , We never have no 
luck; , but thi
 canousne
s it!'elf is frightful, and is in 
itself one of the causes of the enormous mortality. 
Put it fiS \ve will, half the natural increase of the 
population of this country is made away \vith by pre- 
ventible caH!'E's-by causes which are prevented in the 
D10re favoured classes of society, and might therefore, 
::;0 far as the nature of things is responsible, be pre- 
vented in all. Part of the destruction is cau-.;:ed by 
po;:,itive crime; part by unavoidable distress; part, and 
by far tbe largest part, by indifference and negIf'ct. 
OJnit.tinR for the pl'f'St'nt those who are òtarved and 
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those 'who are murdered, and confining ourselves to the 
great bulk of infant mortality, let us ask whether any 
nlcans exist by which it can be successfully encountered. 
Encountered, I presume, it ought to be if possible; we 
have not yet wholly outgro'vn the idea that there is 
something in human life more sacred than in the lives 
of animals, and a murrain an10ng the cattle is considered 
a sufficient subject for an ....tct of Parliament. 
Ien say 
impatiently that the parents are to blame; if the father 
spent the money which he wastes at the ginshop, in 
providing better clothes and food for his famiI y, this 
alone ,vould save half of those ,vho die; but duty is a 
matter of conscience, and you cannot make people 
moral by statute. We commend the consideration to 
the better thoughts of our governors. Children, ho,v- 
e\Ter, are the property of the State as well as of their 
parents. Were it a que
tion of sheep and oxen we 
should look about for S0111e other ans\\-er. Unhappily, 
the supply of human creatures i
 in excess of the 
demand as English society is no\v constituted; and 
there is no interest public or private in keeping nlore 
babies than necessary ali,-e. The fathers aud n10thers 
find them a burden, and statesnlen with their hands 
full of other lllatters look on unconcerned. The neglect 
on both sides is nlonstrous, unnatural, and req 1 .lires 
explanation; and the explanation lies in the organiza- 
tion or disorganization of lllodern industry; ill tcnden- 
cies at work alike in town and country, 'which increase 
in force in geoDletrical proportion with the extension of 
the modern eoud.i.t.ion
 of labour. The artisans in the 
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grf\at citie:-ò, the agriculturallabourprs drÍvpn ont of the 
old-fa
hion('(l hUllllets and bu(ldlecl into \Tillao'es , are 
LI 
h('apecl tog-ct her in ma

('s where wholesome life is im- 
po
sible. Their wag-es mar be nominalJy rising, suf- 
tìeif'nt]y, perhaps, t.o k('ep pace with the rise of price
, 
but 'wages f01'Jn onl,v a snlall part of the matter. The 
agricult.ural lahourer lodge
 now nlany miles frotn hig 
work. lIe leaves his hotne in the early IDornino-, he 
.. c 
returns to it late at night. The ground in town has 

')cc01ne so enornlou
ly ya]uable that fhe factory hand 
and the nlechanic can afford but a :-;in o-le room , at 
o 
the bpst hvo. ""'JIl
1l l1Ïs day's toil is over he has no 
temptation to return to t he 
qua lid n('
t which is all 
that society can allow him, and hé finds the beer-house 
Hud the gin palace a grateful exchange. The wife. 
ubliged herself to work to supply the empty platters, 
Iuu
t be ab
ent also many hOUTR from home; she has no 
l{'isure to attend to her children, and they grow up as 
t hey can, to fan a prey to disease and accidents whit.h 
lie in 'wait for t.hem at every turn. 
01 
.A. str3nger travelling on a railway from end to end 
ot' England \,olùd think that there ,vas no civilized 
country in the world where there wa
 so much elbow 
1'00111. Ire 
ees cnonnous ext(\nts of pa
ture land and 
undulating fallo,vs cultivated to the high
=--t point of 
prorlu('tiY0ncsR, with only at intervals symptoDls of 
hUlllan habitations. lIe "ccs the palace::; of the noble 
and the wealthy set in the midst of magnificent park:;;, 
stu(hled \"ith f()rc
t trees and 
hects of orntlInental 
water. or J1WilltaiueJ. for gallie preserves and urtificÍa.J 
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wildernesses. In 
cotland he sees 'whole counties lept 
as deer forests and grouse moors, that the great of the 
land may have their six \veeks' enjoyment there in the 
autumn. Room enough and to spare he 'would naturally 
think there must be in a land where ground could be 
devoted so lavishly to mere amusement. If he is guest 
at one of these grand mansions he will be told, as 311' 
Goschen says, t.hat over-population is a drealll. He 
gazes atrosR the broad-reaching lawns, or dov; n the 
stately avenues. l\Iiles distant he S('PS the belt of 
forest wbieh bounds the domain and holds the outer 
world at bay. I-lis host tells him with pri(
e that from 
his own coal and iron aTe m
Hle the rails whit h shall 
link together the provinces of India, that th( 1'0 i..; no 
limit to English pro(luction, to :English wealth, to Eng- 
lish greatness. True enough, there never was ill Rny 
èountry such productiveness, never any system which 
extracted larger ìnaterial results from the loins and 
sine"ws of human beings, and never any which recognized 
less obligation to those beings by whose toil all this 
'weal th has been created. 
vVhat ,vonld you haye? it is impatiently asked. 
'Vhat ought to be done? I should say at any rate do 
not let the present t'oIlrlitiou of things develop further 
till you haye learnt better ho"w to govern it, and how to 
apportion botter t he n1or
II and matcrial proceeds of it. 
ltemoye ab n1aJlY of the people annually as "rill make 
room for the natural increase. You will then have 
breathing t.ime to look about you and o\-rel'take the 
oonfUlsiull which Ï8 e,ery day becoming no,,' more 
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intolerable'. A t he
t you will succeed hut iTnperfectly 
in r0dncing the nUlllber
, for as you relieye the pret-\:-;ul'(
 
at hOllw HUlny of the childrpll \vho now die \vill :5urvive. 
The enlployer may take h
aTt. "Vhen we have done 
our uÌJnust Wf' :shall Inake 110 depletion in the labour 
Inal'ket. But. the rate at which our In oral disorders are 
gro" ing will at least be checked. If nothing else, we 
shall haye sayed a llloiety of ini
nlt:,; frolll a luisel'abll' 
death; and if England itself is to l'e'ITIain the land of 
tho:se burning contrasts which are no.w so appalling, we 
shall be P lantinO' a race of Eno.li:shnlen el
ewhere \vho 
b b 
may gro\v up under the happier conditions which 
belonged to our tiÜhers. The aged oak Inay decay at 
the heart aHd yet still 
taud for centuries, when it is fed 
by healthy juice:5 froln it
 extremit.ies. Two alternati\ es 
lip palpably open to us at thi
 Illornent. Shall there be 
u. British Empire of which the inexhaustible resources 
shall be nlade available for the "Thole comnlonwealth? 
Shall there be tens of ulillion:s of British subject.s root cd 
in clifff.'l'ont part.s of the globe loynl all to one crown, 
and loyal to each ot.hel' because sharing- equall.,. aud 
fairly in the eonllnon pat rilllollY ? Or shall there be an 
England of rich men in ,,'hieh the llndtitude are 
:sacrificed to 1he luxuries of the fC\\T, an England of 
which the pleasant parks and v;oodland
 are the pre- 
scrve
 of tho great; and the millions, the creators of 
tbe wealth, s\vjll und s1arye amid
t ùirt and disease 
and vice and dl'unkennc::'
 and iuÙlnticide ? 
Every day luakcs it more clear 1hat the true objec- 
tion to en1igl'ation, the true caUbC of all this feeling so 
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lately broken out among us that England is sufficient 
for itself, and that the colonies are a burden to it, is the 
interest of the landowners and the employers üf labour. 
The tirne rnay come, perhaps nlay be very near, \vhen 
their \vealth may not be tenable on those tel'1fiS. If ,ye 
are put to the test we shall require all our strength, and. 
it will be well for us if ,ve have a nation to fall back 
upon ,vhose loyalty we have deserved, and whose 
tenlpers we may safely trust. But we cannot have 
everything. 1Ve cannot have patriotism in the people, 
and political econolny the sole rule of statesnmnship. 
l\Ioney will not save us. We cannot buy off invasion 
as the failing' ROllWIl :En1pire tried to buy oif the 
barbarians. 'Ve must rely upon the ticlltÏInental 
virtues, and ,ve Jllust take means to foster tho
e virtues. 
If we tell the people in the name of our Government 
that they and theirs have no inheritance in the land of 
their fathers, that the ,yodel is a great market ,vhere 
they must higglo for theIllselves, and Inako their o,vn 
bargains, the mill hand or farrn labourer will be a lnere 
fool if he risk his life or bear taxa.tion for a country 
,vhich diso,vns concern in him. 
We are not particularly sanguine that a large Im- 
perial policy will receive consideration, at this time 
especially, ,,,hen imnlediate peril seems to be no longer 
at our doors. 1Vere we even in positive danger it is 
unlikely that the ,vealthy part of England would con- 
sent to a self-denying ordinance which would denland 
inlmediate sacrifices; and yet ten millions 'would be a 
cheap ill' cðtmcllt if it SCCUl'dl the attucLnlCut of t.he 
VOL. I
 2
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colonies, and taught our people that the cOllilnon"Wealt h. 
in the old sense of tha.t lllost Inet
ning 'YOI'd, "\va
 still 
the care of English statesmen. _\.fter all, ,,
hat are 
those hundred and forty millions of savings r They are 
savings from ,vhat :- The ,,'hole of it is the produce of 
English labour) th
 earnings of the working InCH them- 
scl
.es, ho\\
eYer directed by intelligcnce, and assisted by 
capital. It is no very great thing to aRk that a portion 
of this great sum should be e
pellded in their intercsts. 
Doubtless, ho'wever. a Pariialllcllt \\yhich ,yoldd take 
this vie\\- of the Ina tter ,vould he a rarlimnent 1'(,t urlled 
by the ,vorking InCH thcll1selvcs, and the working men, 
if they take the power into their OVi,Tn hands. will not 
use it for 
mch a wholesonle purpo
e a
 emigration. 
The working TIlen have set far differput ends b<,'fore 
them. They see their masters gro,,'ing in 
plendour 
and luxury. They see their O"\Vll condition unÏ1npl'oved, 
and under the exi
ting 
yst.cm unÍ1nproyable. They see 
the soil of England bccon1Ìug the demesne of an eyer- 
diminishing nUlnber c,Jf fortune's fayouritcs, and their 
cherished idea. it is ,yell known, i
 a rec1iyi
ion of the 
land, and their own restoration to a share in the general 
inheritance. They know that the Jand la"\vs of :Eng- 
land are difiprcllt. frotH the land laws of any oth('r 
('nUll try in t 1ll' 'world. They do not ask ho"\v far the 
ll1onnpoly ,yhich they dcpreca1 e nlUY be due to 
au
eR 
wbich legislation did not produee and ('unnot remedy. 
Th0Y do not. inquire wbat the effect. ,,"ould he of tl 
yiolent ai
turbance of lauded tenureR, or how far tbey 
,,
ould obtain frOlll a division of the Hoil t]H
 happin0!--:-> 
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they anticipate_ They insist that the land is national 
propel.ty, and they delnand that they shall be no longer 
excluded froln their natural rights. 

ien l)ossessed with an idea canuot be reasollPd with. 
Divide England. Scotland, and Ireland as they win. 
t,vo-thirds of onr thirty IniHions could not liye on the 
produce of the land, nncl an interference with the rights 
of property ,vould paralyze J11anuf
lCtures and de
tI.oy 
the means of support for the rest. 4\8 little can the 
'trades-unionH do for tllC' distribution of tbe profits of 
.Albour "ith their arbitrary restrictions upon ,\Tork and 
their ,vild notions of a dead level of re,vard, where the 
idle and incapable shall 
hare alike with thf\ Rkilful an(l 
industrious. The problcll1 as they approach it is in- 
soluble. They are like ehi]dren grasping at the InOOll. 
Nevertheles
, it is in these directions that their 
thoughts are running, and sooner or later the organi7.a- 
tion of the unions will be turned upon politics, and 
u}Jon sec1lring a majority in the House of COlllmOn
 to 
carry out these notions. The gin and beer are doubt- 
less elenlen tR of cOllseryatism. The satisfaction of the 
vulgar politician at the increased consulnption of such 
thing
 is not 'without reason. The thriftless vagabond 
who carries his w.eek's wages on Saturday afternoon to 
the pot -house, and emerges out of his bestiality on 
Tuesday n10rning to earn the materials for a fresh de- 
bauch--this delightful being ha
 nothing politically 
dangerous about hiIn. lIe will sell hiI': vote to the 
highest bidder, and look no further than hi
 quart of 
half-and-half. The working men, however, as a bodYI 
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are alive to the disgrace: of their order. Some day or 
ot.her they may check for thenl:'5elves ,vhat they haY0 
vainly petitioned the Legislature to assist them in re- 
straining; and whether or no, the present element
 of 
confusion in English society are f'ufficiently threatening. 
If we allo,v our industrial Rysteln to extend in the 

anle Jlwnner and at the sanle rate of increase as 
hitherto. every feature mo
t fraught ","ith danger Jnust 
illcrea
e along ,vith it. The boundary line bet\veen 
rich and poor will be l110re and lllore sharply defined.' 
The llulnber of those ,vho can afford to hold land must 
dÌ1uillish as by a la\y of nature. The wealthy will be- 

 
 
COlne 1Hore wealthy, the luxurious more luxurious, while 
there will be an ever enlarging multitude deeply tinc- 
tured with mere heathenism, left to shift for thel11- 
s
l yes, and resentful of the neglect, ,vith the cost of 
Ii ving keeping pace \"ith the ad vance of wages, and 
1 herefore in the preðenee of an enol'luous tlCCUlllulation 
of capital, Condenlned, apparently for ever, to the lSaJne 
hopeless condition, and yet ,vith political po,vcr in their 
hands if they care to use it. 
Noone who is not wilfully blind can suppose that 
such a state of things can continue. Jlunlan society is 
llHtde possible only by thp observance of certain ulolal 
condition
; and tcndenci(\s which, if not positively ill)- 
Inoral, are yet not po
itiYeIy 1uoral, but Inate1'Îal and 
1nechanical, lllUst aJHl will is
ue at last in a. convnlsi "(' 
effort to rc
tore the 
o('ial equilibriuTH. 
l
ngland, it
elf, is coruu1Ïtted for gooJ or evil to be 
t1 gr<.\at nlanufacturjng country. Let her ]na})uf
u
tnl'cs 
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cca
c, and her political greatne
s is at an end. It is 
not equally necessary that they shonld he extended 
beyond their present linlit. It is not equally necessary 
that the stability of the Enlpire should exclusively de- 
pend on them. Providence or our fathers' energy has 
brought splendid territories under the British flag, 
where fresh cOlllmunities of us Jllay spring up depend- 
ent on less precarious tel'lns. The Inillions to be here- 
after added to our nUIllbers Inay be occupied in the 
cultivation of land, ,vhilst our efforts at hOlne Inay 
be turned, for the future, rather to improving tho 
quality of what we produce than multiplying the 

uantity of it, and to bringing under control the dirt, 
and ignorance, and disease, and crilne ,vhich are making 
our great towns into nurseries of barbarislll. The em- 
ployers might allay their alarIlls. The initial loss, if 
loss there ,vas, ,vould conlpensate itself in the good-,vill 
uf the employed, and in the ilnproved ,york in ,vhich that 
good- will would sho\v itself. The sure,st road to the 
development of trade, it has been proved to deIllonstl'U- 
tion, lies ill the development of the colonies. 
Little sanguine as we are, therefore, we conclude, as 
they say in the IIouse of Conllllons, ,vith a nlotion-we 
invite the l\linistry no longer to indulge in inùolent 

atisfaction with the revival of traùe, but to look upon 
it merely as a reprieve, as a breathing time in which 
they lnay take precautions against the return of evil 
days. v.Ve invite then1 to reconsider the political effects 
of the exodus of the Irish, and to regard it not as an 
example but as a warning. 1Ve iuvite them to reflect 
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that, although our colonies Inight be considered t-tn eJll- 
ùarruSSlllcllt to us if t}H-
Y were eUlbeddcd in continents 
and aCl'P8sible only through the territo1'ie
 of other 
natiuns, yet that with a water high,vay to their doors 
they Ure 80 dispoHed as to contribute to a nu'rcantile 
t;tute such as ours hot weakness but enol"r110uS strength; 
that the ten Ininion
 by \VhOln thuse colonies are no,v 
occupied might become fifty n1Ïllions, yet tht addition 
be felt only in providing openings for yet vaster num- 
bel's; that the sovereign of this country ,vould be pos- 
l::5esscd of so man)T nlore devoted and pl'osperous sub- 
jcetl::5; and that by providing this outlet, the only sure 
Ille
8ures ,,"ould have been taken for the iUlprOVeInent 
of our people àt höme; 
Tlia terms on ,vhich the colonies ure to renwin 
attaehed to us mu.y be left to settle themselves. rrhcr
 
is nu occasion for present change, if it be understood 
thut 1\ r e have no desire to part ,,
ith them, ärtd if colo- 
nists ate admitted freely to f;uch honours ånd privilegef:i 
as the State toufet's on distinguished subjects. Health) 
confederations tl1ust grow, and cannot be nuule. 
ehe 
only t:;tn1)le bunù of union is nlutual g-ood-will. 
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M " Y first duty, in the observations ,,"hich I am about 
to address to you, is to Inake my personal acknow- 
1edgments un the occasion which has brought lne to 
this place. vVhen ,ve begin our ,vork in this ,vorld, 
we value most the approbation of those older than our- 
selves. To be regarded favourably by those who have 
obtained distinction bids u
 hope' that we too, by and 
by, may conle to be distingui::;hed in turn. .A_
 we 
advance in li
e, we learn the limits of our abilities. 
Our expectations for the future shrink to modest dÏ1nen- 
Slons. The question ,vith us is no longer what We 
shall do, but what ,ve have done. 'Ve call ourselves 
to account for the time and talents which we have used 
or misused, and then it is that the good opinion of 
those who are cOIning after us becomes so peculiarly 
agreeable. If we have been roughly handled by our 
contemporaries, it flatters our self-conceit to have in- 
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terested another generation. If ,ve feel that \YO have 
hcfol'e IOHg' to pass away, \ve can dl'Oanl of a sccond 
future for our
olvés in the thou O'hts of those who are 
b 
about to take their turn upon the stage. 
Therefore it is that no recognition of efforts of lnine 
,vhich I haye ever received has given me so lnuch plea.- 
sure as Iny election Ly you as your l{ector; an honour 
as spontaneou::-;ly and gpnerou
ly besto,ved by you as it 
,vas ulliookecl for, I Iua)'" 
ay ulldremnt of
 by !ue. 
)[any ycar:5 ago, when I wa
 first studying tllè 
history of t.he Refonnation iu Scotland, I read a sf,orv 
of a f.;lave in a Frcnch galley who ,vas one Illorniug- 
hl'ncling "rearil y 0'"01' his oar. The day was breaking, 
and, rising out of the grey ,,'atcrs, a line of cliff's was 
yisible, and the ,,'hite houses of a town and a church 
to\ver. The rowel' was a Jnan unused to bueh scrvice, 
worn \vith toil and ,vatching, and likely, it \vas thought, 
to die. A cmnpanion touched hinl, pointed to the 
shore, and asked him if he kne". it. 
, Yes,' he answered, 'I kno\v it \vell. I sce the 

tceple of that place \vhere God opened DIY Illouth in 
public to IIi::; glory; and I kno,v, how ".eak soever I 
no". appear, I shall not depart out of this life till DIY 
tonguc glorifY IIis nalne in the :same place.' 
Gentleluen, that to,'{n was :St Andre\v't;, that galley 
sla \'e was John Knox; and we know that he canle 
back and did ' glorify God' in this place aud othtrs to 
some purpose. 
"T ell, if any body had told Ine, when I was reading 
abuut this, that 1 aho 
hould one day COBle to St ..A.n- 
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drew's and be called on to addre
s the University, I 
should have listened ,vith 11101'0 absolute incredulity 
than Knox's conlrade listened to that prophecy. 
Yet, inconceivable as it .would then have seenled, 
the unlikely has becollle fact. I am addressing the 
!Successors of that remote generation of students ,vhom 
Knox, at the elld of his life, 'called round him,' in the 
yard of this very College, , and exhorted then1,' as 
J anIes )Iclville tclh us, ' to know God and stand. by thb 
good cause, and use their tinle "'elL' It ,vill be 
happy for me if I, too, 
an read a fe\v words to you out 
of the S
llne lesson-book; for to Inake us know our 
duty and do it, to Jnake u:; upright in act and true jIl 
t.hought and word, is th(' aiJll of all ilJstl'uction which 
desül'yes the nalTIe, the c}Jitolue of all purposes for 
\vhich education exists. Duty changes, truth expands, 
one age cannot teach another either the details of its 
obligations or the matter of its knowledge, but the 
principle of obligation i
 everlasting. The consciou:;- 
ness of duty, ,vhatever its origin, is to the moral nature 
of nlall "That 'ife is in the seed-cells of all organized 
creatures: the condition of its coherence, the element- 
ary force in virtue of which it grows. 
Eyery one adu1Ïts this in words. Rather, it has 
becOJne a cant no"\v-a-days to nlake a parade of noble 
intentions. But 'when we pass beyond the verbal 
proposition our guides fail us, and we are left In 
practice to grope our .way or guess it as we can. So 
far as our s}Jcc:al occupations go, there is no Ullcer- 
tain ty. Are we traders, Inechullics, lawyers, docto1's r 
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-we kno,v our work. Our duty is to do it a::; honestly 
and as well uS we can. 'Vhen we pass to our larger 
interests, to those which concern us as men-to what 
Knox Ineant (by knowing God and standing by the 
good cause '-I suppose there has been rarely a time in 
the history of the world ,,,hen intelligent people have 
held more opposite opinions. The Scots to wholn Knox 
was speaking knew' \vell 
nough. They had their 
Bibles as the rule of their lives. They had broken 
down the tJranny of a contelnptible superstition. They 
\vere oTowin o ' U P into yeoluen farmers artisans 

 b J' , , 
traders, scholars, or Dlinisters, each with the business 
of his life clearly marked out before him. rrheir duty 
was to walk uprightly by the light of the Ten COIll- 
mandments, and to fight "ith soul and body against 
the high-born scoundreldom aud spiritual sorcery 
which were combining to rnake them again into slaves. 
I ,,
ill read you a de::;ci>iptioll of the leaders of the 
great party in Scotland again
t whom the Protestants 
and Knox ,vere dontending. I anl not going to quote 
any fierce old Calvinist ,yho will be set do,vn as a bigot 
and a liar. 
Iy witness is )1. Fontenay, brother of the 

ecretary of 
Iary Btuart, who was residing here on 
)fary Stuart's business. trhe pcr
ons of w hOIll he \\TH::; 
speaking \vere the 
o-call(>d Cutholic Lords; and the 
occasion ""'as in a letter to herself:- 
'The 
ireI1S,' Wrote this 1tL Fontenay, · which be- 
witch the lords of this country are mOIley anJ power. 
If I preach to them of their duty to their Sovereign- 
if I talk to them of honour, of ju
tict:, ûf virtue, of the 
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illustrious aetions of their forefathers, and of the eX
 
ample which they should themselves bequeath ttl their 
po
terity-they think me a }'ool. They can talk of 
the
e things thelllseives-talk as well as the best philo- 

ophel'Ö in Europe. But, "'Then it COlnes to action, they 
are like the A.thenians, "\vho knew what 
vas good, but 
w.ould not do it. The misfortune of Scotlahd is that 
the noble lords "rill not look beyond the poillt
 of their 
shoes. They care nothing for the future and less fot. 
the past.' 
To free 
cotland fronl the control of an un \Vorthy 
aristocracy, to bid the dead virtut3s livt
 again, and 
plant the eternal rules in the consciences of the people 
-this, as I understand it, 'vas what Knox was ,votk- 
illg 
tt, and it ,vas cOJnparatively a simple thing. It 
"as simple, bemtuse the difficulty was not to know 
w hat to do, but ho\y to do it. It required no special 
di;::;cernment to see into the fitne
s for goyernrnent of 
lords like those described by 1-'ontenay; 01' to see the 
diffel'ence as a rule of lite bet\veen the New Testanlent 
and a creed that issued in Jesuitisnl and the nlassacre 
of St Bartholomew. The truth \vas plain us the sun. 
The thing then wanted was cOU'J'age,. courage in ct>m- 
IllUll men to risk their persons, to venture the high 
probability that before t,he .work ,vas done they might 
have their throats cut; or 
ee their house
 burnt over 
their heads. 
Times are changed; we are still surrounded by 
temptations, but they no longer appeàr in the shape of 
!Stake and gallows. They COllie rath
r as intellectual 
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perplcxitic:;, on the large
t and gravest qUè
tion:5 which 
concern us as human creatures; perplexities with 
rcgard to which $elf-interest is perpetually tenlpting us 
to be false to our real convictions. The best that "-0 
CUll do for one another is to exchano'e our thouo'ht:s 
o 0 
freely; and that, ufter all, is but little. Experience i:; 
no 1110re trall:;feruble in 1110rals than in art. The 
dra.wing-nlaster can direct his pupil generally in the 
principles of art. He can teach hin1 here and there to 
avoid familiar stunlbling-blocks. But the pupil nlust 
himself realize cvery rule ,vhich the lllaster gives hiru. 
lie Inu:;t 
poil a hundreù copy- book
 before the lessoll 
will yield its Jneaning to hÍ1u. .L-\.ctiOll is the real 
teacher. In:;truction does not prevent waste of time or 
mistakes; and luistakes themselves are often the best 
teachers of alL In every accomplishment, every 
mastery of truth, moral, spiritual, or lllcchanical, 
Xeccssc est 
::\1 ulta diu COllcrcta modis inolesccrc miri:; : 


our acquirements must gro\\
 into us in marvellous ,vays 
-marvellous-as anything conJlPctecl with lllan has 
been, is, and ,viti be. 
I have but the doubtful advantage, in speaking to 
you, of a few more years of life; and even whether 
years bring wisdom or do not bring it is far from cer- 
tain. The fact of gro\ving older teaches many of us to 
respect notions which we once believed to be antiquated. 
Our intellectual joints stiffen, and our father
' crutche
 
have attractions for us. You must therefore take the 
relnarks that I àm guing tv make at what a}Jpc
il'S to 
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you their intrinsic value. Stranger as I aln to all of 
you, and in a relation ,vith you which is only transient, 
I can but offer you some few general conclusions ,vhich 
have forced themselves on me during my O"wn ex- 
perience, in the hope that you may find them not 
wholly useles
. And as it is desirable to give form to 
remarks ,vhich might other"wise be desultory, I ,vill 
follow the train of thought suggested by our presence 
at this place and the purpose which brings YOll here. 
You stand on the margin of the great world, into 
which you are about to be plunged, to sink or swim. 
,V e ,,
ill consider the stock-in-trade, the moral and 
Iuental furniture, ,vith ,vhich you ,vill start upon your 
Journey. 
In the first place you are Scots; you come of a fine 
stock, and much ,,
ill be expected of you. If we except 
the ...\thenians and J 6'VS, no people so fe,v in number 
have scored so deep a nlal'k in the ,vorld's history as 
you have done. K a pf'ople have a .luster right to he 
proud of their blood. I suppose, if anyone of you werc 
asked ,vhether he ,vouid prefer to be the son of a Scoteh 
peasant or to be the heir of an Indian rajah \vith twenty 
lacs of rupees, he ,vould not hesitate about his ans,ver : 
we should none of us object to the rupees, but I doubt 
if the Scot ever breathed ,vho would have sold his birth- 
right for them. "r ell, then, Noble8se oblige j all blood 
is noble here, and a noble life 
hould go along with it. 
It is not for nothing that you here and ,ve in England 
come, both of us, of our respective races; ,ve inherit 
honourable traditions and merllories; we inherit quali- 
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tip:ì inherent in our bone nnd blood, which hayC' been 
('arned for us, no thaIlk
 t.d our
eh-es, b
" twenty genC'r- 
ations of ancestors: our fortunes are no,v linked toge- 
ther for good and evil, never TI10re to be divided; hut 
'when we examine our several contributions to thr- 
cornmon stock, the account i3 InQre in your favour 1h
n 
o HI'S. 
:\Iore than once :you saved }
nglish I'rote
tantisln ; 
you Jna
'" have to save it again, for all that I know. at. 
the rate at ,vhich our English parsons are no\v running-. 
You gave us the Stuarts, but yon helperl us to g'pt 1"i(l 
of iheIn. l
Yen now you are teaching' us ,,
hat, unh'
s 
,ve saw it before our eye:;, no Ellglishrnall would believe 
to be possible, tha.t a Inernber of Pa.rlialnent can be 
elected \\Tithout bribery. For 
hre\nlne'}s of head, 
thorough-going completen('s
, contempt of conlpr0111ise, 
and moral backbone. no set of people were ever started 
into life morc generously provided. You did not make 
these things; it takes Ina-uy generations to breed high 
qnaliti(\s either of Jl1inù or bod
.; but you have theIn, 
they are n fine (.apital tu COTIlmenCO bu;
ineðs \vith, and, 
as I 
aid, NohlfJ,,).'ie oblige. 
So much for \yhat you bring with 
"'ou into the 
world. And the other part of your equipnlent is only 

eeoncl in inlportance to it: I }llean 

our f'duf'ation. 
There is no o('ca
ion to tell a Scotchnlan to valup pdu- 
cation. On this, too, you have set Us an example 'which 
we are beginning- to imitate: I only wish OUI' prejudices 
and jealou"ies ,vould allow us to imitate i
 thuroug'hly. 
III +-he fonn of your education, \\ hetheJ iH t}H' p:JriHh 
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school or here at the university, there is little to be 
desired. It is fair all round to poor and rich alike. 
You have broken do\vn, Qf you neyer pennitted to rise, 
the enormous barrier of expense \vhich lnakes the highest 
education. in England a privilege of the \vealtÞy. The 
subject-lnatter is another thing. 'Yhether the sqbjects 
to ,vhich, either with you or ,vith U8, thE:' precious 
.rears of boyhood and youth continue to be given, are 
the best in thenlselves, \vhether they should be altered 
or added to, and if so, in what direction and to what 
extent. are questions \vhieh all the> 'world is busy with. 
Education is on ever.rbodr's lips. Our nwn great 

chools and colleges are in the middle of a reyolution. 
\vhich, like n10st revolutions, means discontent witL 
,vhat we haye, and no clear idea of what \ye \vould 
have. You yourselves éal1not here have v{holly 
escaped the infection, or if you haye, you ,vill not 
('scape it long. The causes are not far to seek. On 
the OIle hand there is the imlnense multiplication of the 
subjects of kno\vledge, through the progress of scienoe, 
and the investigation on all sides into the present and 
past condition of this planet and its inhabitants; on 
the other, the equally increased range of occupations, 
among \yhich the ,yorking pal't of mankind are now 
distributed, and for one or other of \vhich our education 
is intended to qualify us. It is adlnitted by every onp 
that we cannot any longer confine ourselves to the 
learned languages. to the gramma.r and logic and philo- 
soph
? which satisfied the seyenteenth century. Yet, if 
we try to pilE- on the top of tht:'
E' the bistories a.nd 
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literatures of our own and other nations, with n10dcrn 
languages and sciences, we accumulate a load of luattcr 
,vhich the Dlost ardent and industrious student cannot 
be expected to cope ,vith. 
It may seem pre
umptuous in a person like nly::;elf, 
unconnected as I have been for many years ,vith any 
educational body, to obtrude JlIY opinion on these 
things. Yet outsiders, it is said, sometilnes see deeper 
into a game than those \vho are engaged in playing it. 
In everything that \ve do or Jnean to do, the first 
condition of success is tha.t ,ve understand elearly the 
result \vhich ,ye desire to produce. The house-builder 
does not gather together a mass of bricks and tÍInber 
and mortar, and trust that someho\v a house \vill shape 
it:-,elf out of its TIlateriab. "Theel
, springs, screws, 
ond dial-plate will not constitute a watch, unless they 
are shaped and fitted ,vith the proper relations to one 
another. I have long thought that, to educate :-,u('- 
cessfully, you should first ascertoin clearly, ,vith sharp 
tl.nd distinct outline, ,vhat you lllean by an educated 
man. 
N o,v our ancestors, \vhatever their other short- 
comings, understood what they n1eant perfectly well. 
In their primary education and in their higher educa- 
tion they kne\v what they wanted to produce, and they 
suited their Ineans to their ends. They set ou.t with 
the principle that every ('hild born in the world 
hould 
be taught his duty tu God and Inan. The nlajority of 
p
ople had to live, as they always Illust, hy bocliIy 
labour; therefore every boy was as early as WUH COll- 
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y('nient set to labour. lie was not pennit ted to idle 
abüut the streets or lanes. rIe \\ as apprenticed t () 
some honest industry. Either he ,vas sent to a farBl, 
or, if his wits were sharper, he ,vas allotted to the vil- 
lage carpenter, bricklayer, tailor, shoen1aker, or what- 
ever it might be. He ,vas instructpd in son1e }.>ositi \'e 
calling by which he could earn his bread and becolne a 
profitable menlber of the commonwealth. Besides this, 
but not, you ,vill observe, independent of it, you had 
in Scotland, established by Knox, your parish schools 
where he "ras taught to read, and, if he showed special 
talent that way, he was nlade a scholar of and trained 
for the ministry. But neither Knox nor anyone in 
those days thought of what we call enlarging the nlind. 
A boy ,vas taught reading that he lnight read his Bible 
and learn to fear God and be ashalned and afraid to do 


\vrong. 
An eUlinent Alllerican was once talking to me of 
the school system in the United States. The boast and 
glory of it, in his lllind, ,vas that every citizen born 
had a fair and equal start in life. Everyone of th0111 
knew that he had a chance of becoIuing President of 
the Republic, and ,vas spurred to energy by the hope. 
Here, too, you see, is a distinct object. Young Amm'i- 
cans are all educated alike. The aim put before thmn 
is to get on. They are like runners in a race, set to 
push and shoulder for the best places; never to rest 
contented, but to struggle for,vard in never-ending 
cOlllpetition. It has answered its purpose in a new and 
unsettled country, where the centre of gravity has not 
VOl.. II. 2 !:I 
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yet determined into its place; but I cannot think t.hat 
such a systenl as this can be permanent, or that human 
society, constituted on such a principle, 'will ultimately 
be found tolerable. }1'or one thing, the prizes of life so 
looked at are at best but fc,vand the cOlllpetitors many. 

 For nlyself,' said the great Spinoza, 'I aln certain 
that the good of hunlan life cannot lie in the posses
ion 
of things ,vhich, for one man to possess, is for the rest 
to lose, but rather in things 'which all can possess alike, 
.and "There one man's "Tealth promotes his neighbour's.' 
.At any rate, it was not any such notion as this 'which 
Knox had before him when he instituted your parish 
schools. 'v"" e bad no parish schools in England for 
ccnturies after he 'vas gone, but the object 'was answer- 
ed by the Church catechizing and the Sunday school. 
Our boys, like yours, ,vere made to understand that 
they ,vould have to answer for the use that they Jnade 
of their lives. .And, in both countries, they were put 
in the ,yay of leading useful lives if they would be 
honest, by industrial training. The essential thing 
\vas, that every one that was 'willing to ,york should be 
enabled to maintain hÍ1nsclf and his fUlnily in honour 
and independence. 
Pass to the education of a scholar, and you find the 
same principle otherwise applied. There are two \vays 
of being indepcndent. If you require much, you must 
produce much. If you produce little, you Dlust require 
little. Those ,vhose studies added nothing to the 
material wealth of the world were taught to be content 
to be poor. 'l'hey ,vere a burden on others, and the 
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burden was made as light as possible. The thirt:r 
thousand students who gathered out of Europe to Paris 
to listen to Abe]ard did not travel in carriages, and 
they brought no portInanteaus 'with thern. They carried 
their wardro bes on their backs. They walked from 
Paris to Padua, from Padua to Salalnanca, and they 
begged their way along the roads. The la-ws against 
mendicancy in all countries were suspended in favour 
of scholars "
andering in pursuit of knowledge, and 
fornlal licenses \yere issued to them to ask ahns. ...\..t 
home, at his college, the scholar's fare ,vas the hardest, 
his lodging was the barest. If rich in mind, he waf: 
expected to be poor in body; and so deeply was this 
theory grafted into English feeling that earls and dukes, 
when they began to frequent universities, shared tbe 
common simplicity. The furniture of a noble earl's 
room at an English university at present nlay cost, in- 
cluding the pictures of opera-dancers and race-horses 
and such like, perhaps fiye hundred pounds. 
rn.en 
the magnificent Earl of Essex was sent to Cambridge, 
in Elizabeth's till1e, his guardians provided him 'with a 
deal table covered with green baize, a truckle bed, haIf- 
a-dozen chairs, and a ,vash - hand basin. The cost of all, 
I think, was five pounds. 
You see what 'was meant. The scholar was held in 
high honour; but his contributions to the cOlnmon- 
wealth 'were not appreciable in money, and were not 
rewarded with money. He ,vent 'without what he could 
not produce, that he might keep his independence and 
his self-respect unharmed. N either scholarship nor 
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science star\cd under this tl'eatInent; lnore noble souls 
have been sll10thered in luxury than were ever killf'd 
by hunger. Your !Cnox was brought up in this .way, 
l1uchanan ,vas hrought 11P in this 'way, I.Juther ,,-as 
brought up in this way, and Tyndal, ,yho translated the 
Bible, and :ßlilton and Kepler and Spinoza, and your 
Robert Burns. Compare Burns, bred behind the plough, 
and our English Byron! 
'fhis wa
 the old education, which fonned the cha- 
racter of the English and Scotch Iultions. It i
 dying 
away at bot h extrcnlities, as no longer suited to what 
is calleel nlodern ciyilization. The apprenticeship as a 
system of instruction is gone. The discipline of poverty 
-not here as yet, I am happy to think, but in Eng- 
land-is gone also; and ,vc have got instead w})at are 
called enlarged lllinds. 
I ask a nlodern Inarch-of-illtellect Dlan ,vhat CdUC'3- 
tion i
 for; and he tells lue it i
 to Inak(' educated IlJen. 
I ask what an educated Juan is: he tells IHe it is a luan 
,vhose intelligence ha
 be
ll cultiyated, ,,-ho knows 
sonlcthing of the ,,"orld he liyes in-the different races 
of men, their language
, their histories, and the books 
that they have written; and again, nlodern seicnce, 
astronoluy, geology, phr
iology, political eCOn01l1Y, 
mathclnatics, 11lcchallic8-Cyerything in fact w]]ich an 
educated Juan ought to kno,v. 
Education, according to this, means instruction in 
everything which human beings have done, thought, or 
discovered; all history, all languages, all scieuccs. 
The dPJnalH1s whit'h intelligent people ilnagillt' that 
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they can make on the minds of students in this way are 
something anlazing. I will give you a curious illustra- 
tion of it. 1Vhen the cOlupetitiye exanlination system 
,nts first set on foot, a board of examiners met to draw 
up their papers of questions. The scale of requircJnent 
had first to be settled. Anlong them a highly distin- 
guished man, who ,vas to examine in English history, 
announced that, for himself, he meant to set a paper 
for ,vhich :\Iacaulay might possibly get full Iuarks; and 
he .wished the rest of the examiners to Ì1nitate hiIn in 

he other subjects. I sa"r the paper ,vhich he set. I 
could myself have answered hvo questions out of a dozen. 
And it was gravely expf\cted that ordinary young men 
of tw'enty-onc, .who were to be exaInined also in Greek 
and Latin, in moral philosophy, in ancient history, in 
mathematics, and in t\\ro nlodern languages, were to 
sho,v a proficiency in each and all of these suhjects, 
.which a man of mature age and extraordinary talents, 
like :Jlacaulay, who had devoted his ,\'101e time to that 

pecial study, had attaincd only in one of thmn. 
Under this systenl teaching hecollles cralnming; an 
enormous accumulation of propositions of all s()rts and 
kinds is thrust do,vn the students' throats, to be poured 
ont again, I nlight say von1ited out, into exrnniners' laps; 
and this when it is notorious that. the sole condition of 
making progress in any branch of art or knowledge is 
to leuye on onÐ side Ðverything irrelcvant to it, and to 
thro,v your ulldivicled energy on the special thing' you 
ha \
e in hand. 
Uur old TJnivcr
ities arc 
tl'uggli11g again:-:;t the
e 
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absurdities. Yet, when we look at the work which they 
on their side aro doing, it is scarcely 1noro batisfactory. 
A young man going to Oxfurd learns the smne things 
,vhich ,vere taught thore two centuries ago; but, unlike 
the old t3cholars, he learns no le
sons of poverty along 
,vith it. In his three years' cour:.;c he 'will have tasted 
luxuries unknown to hiIn at hon1e, and contracted habits 
of self-indulgence which make subsequent hardships 
unbearable: ,vhile his antiquated knowledge, such as it 
is, has fallen out of the market; there is no dernand for 
him; he is not su
tained by the ref.\pect of the 'world, 
,vhich finds hÏ1n ignorant of everything in which it is 
interested. lIe is called educated; yet, if circumstances 
throw' hin1 on his o,vn resources, he cannot earn a six- 
pence for hilnself. _tn Oxford education fits a mnn 
extremely "Tell for the trade of gentleman. I do 110ft 
kno,v for \vhat other trade it does fit him as at present 
constituted. )101'0 than one man who has taken high 
honours there, who has learnt faithfully all that the 
Univorsit
T undertakes to teach hinI, has been seen in 
tho'3e late years breaking stones upon a road in ..Llus- 
tralia. That was all ,vhich be ,,'as founcl to he fit for 
when brought in contact ,vith tho prinlary realities of 
things. 
It has bccoDle necessary to alter all this; but how 
and in ,vhat direction? If I go into ]llodern J1lOd(,1 
schoo]
, 1 finel first of all the three 1l,'8, about ,vLieh 
,\ e are all agreed; I find next the old Latin and Greek, 
,vhich tbe 
chools must keep to ,,'hile the Universities 
confine their honours to these: and then, by way of 
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keeping up ,vith the tilue:s, 'abridgnlcnts,' 'text-books,' 
, elmnents,' or whatever they are culled,. of a ITlixed Il1ul- 
titude of lllattel'S, hi
tory, natural history, physiology, 
chronology, geology, political ecou()Jny, and I kno\v not 
.what besides; general kno\vledge ".hich, in my experi- 
ence, means kno,,?ledge of nothing: stuff arranged admir- 
ably for one purpose, and one purpose unly-to Inake no 
sho,v in exaIninatiolls. To craIn a lad's mind ,vith in- 
finite names of things ,vhich he never handled, places 
he never saw or 'will see, stateluents of facts ,vhich he 
cannot possibly understand, anù Illust rCTIlain merely 
,vords to him-this, in my opinion, is like loading his 
stolnach ,vith marbles. It is wonderful ,,
hat a quantity 
of things of this kind a q nick boy will cOlllmit to 
Ineulory, ho,y smartly he will answer questions. how h
 
'will sho,v off in school inspections, and delight the 
heart of his master. But what has been gained for the 
boy himself, let him carry this kind of thing as far as 
he ,viII, if, ,vhen he leaves :5chool, he has to nlake his 
own living? Lord Bronghanl once said he hoped a 
time would come 'when every man In England ,vould 
read Bacon. 1Villiam Cobbett, that you Inay have 
heard of, said he would be contented if a time canle 
when every man in England would eat bacon. People 
talk about enlarging the mind. Some years ago I at- 
tended a lecture on education in the Free Trade Hall 
at J\Ianchester. Seven or eight thou
and people ,yore 
presen t, and among the speakers was one of the ill ost 
popular orators of the day He talked in the usual 
'way of the neglect of past generations, the benighted 
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peasant, in whose besotted brain eyen thought ,vas ex- 
tinct, and whose sole spiritual instruction "Tas the dull 
and dubious parson's serInon. Then canle the con- 
trasted pi(
ture: the broad river of modern di
coYery 
flowing' through town and halnlct, science shining as 
cUi intellpctual sun, and knowledge and ju:stice, as her 
hanchnaids, l:edressing the wrongs and healing the 
llllsenes of lnankind. Then, rapt with inspired 
fren7.Y, tho Dlusical voice thrilling with transcendent 
Oll1otion-' I seenl,' the orator said, 'I seem to hear 
again the echo of that voice ,vhich rolled oyor the 
primeval chaos, saying, "l,et there be light." , 
As you may see a breeze of wind pass oyer standing 
corn and every stalk bends and a long wave sweeps 
across the field, so all that listening multitude s,vaycd 
and wavered under the words. Yet, in plain prose, ,,-hat 
did this gentleman definitely mean? First and fol'o- 
nlO'3t, a man has to earn his living, and all the 'ologies 
\\rillnot of theu1selves enable hinl to earn it. l..ight! 
yes, we want light, but it TIlust be light which ,vill help 
us to work and find food and clothes and lodging for 
ourselves. ...\ modern bchool will undoubtedly 
harpen 
t11e ":
s of a clever boy. lIe will go out into the world 
with the kno,vledge thut there are a great lllany good 
things in it which it will bo highly plca
ant to get 
hold of; able as yet to do no one thing for which any- 
hody will pay hinl, yet bent OIl pushing himself fur- 
ward into the pleasant places sOluehow. 
oIne illtclli- 
gent people think that thi
 is a p],o1l1í:;ing 
tate of' uIÏnd, 
that an arùent de
ire to better our position i:s the most 
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po,verful incentive that "re can feel to energy and 
industry. A great political economist has defended 
the existence of a luxuriously-living idle class as sup- 
plying a l110tive for exertion to those ,vho are less 
highly favoured. They are like Olyn1pian gods, con- 
descending to sho,v themselves in their Empyrean, and 
saying to their ,vorshippers, '}Iake money, money 
enough, and you and your descendants shall becOlne as 
we are, and shoot grouse and drink chaInpague all the 
days of your lives.' 
No doubt this would be a highly influential incite- 
Inent to activity of a sort; only it must be remembered 
that there are many sorts of actiyity, and short smooth 
cuts to ,vea1th as well as long hilly roads. In civilized 
and artificial cOlInllunitics there are Iunny ,vays, ,vhere 
fools have money and rogues ,yant it, of effecting a 
change of possession. The process is at once an in- 
tellectual pleasure, extremely rapid, and every way 
more agreeable than dull mechanical labour. I doubt 
very much indeed whether the honesty of the country 
nas been improved by the substitution so generally of 
Inental education for industrial; and the three R's, if 
no industrial t;aining has gone along ,vith them, are 
apt, as 1\liss Nightingale observes, to produce a fourth 
It of rascaldoln. 
But it is only fair, if I quarrel alike with those ,vho 
go forward and those who stand still, to ofter an opiniun 
of my own. If I call other people's systenls a b
urd, in 
justice I nHu
t gi,
e thCIH a sysh
nl of nlY own to retort 
upon. 1Vell, then, to rccur OUl'e nlore to Iny questiou. 
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Defore we begin to build, let us have a plan of the 
Lou:
e that we would construct. BefÒre ,ve begin to 
train a. boy':s l1lind, I 'will try to explain ,yhat I, for 
IllY part, ',"ould desire to :see" done ,vith it. 
I ,,-ill take the lowest 
calc first. 
I accept ,vithout qualification the first pl'inciple of 
our forefathers, that every boy born into the world 
should be put in the war of maintaining himself in 
honcst independence. :So education which does not 
Inake this its first ainl is ,vorth anything at all. There 
are but three ,vays of living, as some one has said; by 
\vorking, by begging, or by 
tealing. Those who do 
not ,york, disguise it in whateyer pretty language ,ve 
please, are doing one of the other two. .1\ poor man's 
child is brought here with no ,vill of his own. "7 0 
have no right to condemn him to be a mendicant or a 
rogue; he Jllay fairly demand therefore to be put in 
the ,yay of earning Lis bread by labour. The practi('nl 
necessities Inust t
ke precedence of the intellectual. 
.A.. tree must be rooted in the soil before it can bear 
flowers and fruit. A rnan must learn to stand upright 
upon his own feet, to respect hiInself, 0 be independ- 
ent of charity or accident. It is on this basis only that 
any superstructure of intellectual cultivation \vorth 
having can possibly be built. The old apprenticeship 
therefore ,vas, in my opinion, an excellent system, as 
the w'orld used to be. The Tell CommandJllcnts and a 
handicraft Blade a good and whole:;;ome equipment to 
conlnlcnce lito with. TitHes are changed. The ap- 
prentice plan broke c1o'"f"n: partly because it "
as abused 
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for purposes of tyranny; partly beeau
e employers dirl 
not care to In\ burc1ellcd .with boys whose labour ,vas 
unprofitable; partly because it opened no road for ex- 
ceptional clover lads to rÜ;e into highor positions; they 
,vore started in a groove frolu ,y hich they could never 
afterwards cscape. 
Yet the original necessities renlain unchanged. The 
Ten Conlnlandments are as obligatory as ever, and 
l)ractical ability, the being able to do something and 
not nlerely to answer questions, must still be the back- 
bone of the education of every boy ,vho has to earn his 
bread by manual labour. 
L\dd knowledge afterwards as much as you will, but 
let it be kno,vledge which 'v ill lead to the doing better 
each particular wor'k ,yhich a boy is practising; every 
fraction of it will thus be useful to him; and if he has 
it in him to rise, there is no fear but he ,viII find op- 
portunity. The poet Coleridge once said that every 
man might have t.wo versions of his Bible; one the 
book that he read, the other the trade that he pursued, 
'where he 'would find perpetual illustrations of every 
Bible truth in the thoughts ,yhich his occupation might 
open to hiln. 
I would say, less fancifully, that every honest occu- 
pa tion to "r hich a Inan sets his hand would raise hinl 
into a philosopher if he mastered all the kno,vlcdge 
that belonged to his craft. 
Every occupation, even the meanest- I don't say the 
scavenger's or the chiInney-sweep's-but every produc- 
tive occupation which adds anything to the capital of 
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nHtnkind. if followed assiduously with a desire to under- 
stand everything connected ,vith it, is an ascending stair 
whose summit is nowhere, and frOIn the successive steps 
of ,vhich the horizon of knowledge perpetually enlarges. 
Take the lowest and 1l10st unskilled labour of all, that of 
the peasant in the field. The peasant's business is to 
n1ake the earth grow food; the elementary rules of his 
art are the simplest, and the rude practice of it the easi- 
est; yet between the ,vorst agriculture and the best lies 
agricultural cheulistry, the application of Inachillery, 
the laws of the econoll1Y of force, and the n10:st curious 
problems of physiology. Each step of knowledge 
gained in these things can be iInmediately applied and 
l't'alized. Each point of th

 s('ience whi{'h the labourer 
Jlla
ters will ]llakc hinl not only a wiser Juan but a 
better ,vodonan: and will either lift hinl, if he is ml1- 
bitious, to a higher positiun, or 1uake hiBl 11101'e intelli- 
gent and n101"e valuable if he reIn a ins where he is. If he 
be one of Lord Ðroug}unn's geniuses, he need 110t go to 
the K OVUlll Organon; there is no direction in which 
hi
 OWll subject will not lead hiul, if he cares to follo,v 
it, to the furthest boundary of thought. Only I insist 
on this, that informatiun shall go al()ng ,vith practice, 
and the man's work become Blore profitable while he 
himself becoHles wiser. lie nUlY then go far, or he 
111ay RtO}) short; but whiehpver h(' do, what he has 
(rained will h(' real o"ain ana Lel'0111e l xut and J Ktrcel of 
n 
 , 
hinlself. 
It sOHIHh- like Illoekery tù talk thus of the possible 
prospects of the toil-worn drudge who drags hi
 linlLs 
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fit the day's end to his Rt.ra,v pallet., sleeps h
avily, and 
wakps only to renew' the ,yeary round. I am but conl- 
paring t,vo systenlS of education, froln each of ,vhich 
the expected results may be equally extrayagant. I 
mean only that if there is to be thi
 yoice rolling over 
chaos again, ushering in a nlÎllenniunl, the way of it 
lies through industrial teaching, where the practica.l 
underlies the intellectual. The millions Inust ever bo 
condemned to toil ,vi th their hands, or the race will 
cease to exist. The beneficent light, 'VhOll it comes, 
,vill be a light which will nutke labour more productive 
by being more scientific; which will make the humblest 
drudgery not un,vorthy of a huma.n being, by making 
it at the same tÏIne an exercise to his mind. 
I spoke of the field labourer. I might have gone 
through the catalogue of manual craftsmen, black- 
smiths, carpenters, bricklayers, tailors, cobblers, fisher- 
nlen, what you ,viII. The same rule applies ta them 
all. Detached facts on miscellaneous subj ects, as they 
are taught at a modern school, are like separate letters 
of endless alphabets. You may load the mechanical 
meIl10ry with them till it becomes a marvel of reten- 
tiveness. Your young prodigy may amaze exalniners, 
and delight inspectors. His achievements may òe 
elnblazoned in blue-books, and furnish matter for flat- 
tering reports on the excellence of our educational 
system; and all this ,vhile you have been feeding him 
,vith chips of granite. But arrange your letters into 
,vords, and each becomes a thought, a symbol waking in 
t.he Il1ind an image of a real thing. Group your ,vords 
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into sentences, and thought is nlarried to thought and 
produces other thoughts, and the chips of granite 
become soft bread, ,,-holesome, nutritious, and invigor- 
ating. Teach your boys subjects which they can only 
remember mechanically, and you teach them nothing 
which it is worth their ,,-hile to know. Teach thenl 
facts and principles \vhich they can apply and use in 
the \york of their lives; and if the object be to give 
your clever 'working lads a chance of rising to becolne 
Presidents of the United States, or n1Ïllionnail'es \vith 
palaces and po\vdered foobnen, the ascent in to those 
blessed conditions will be easier and healthier, along 
the track of an instructed industry, than by the paths 
'which the most keenly sharpened \yits would be apt to 
choose for themsel,es. 
To pa
t:) to the next scale, 'which more properly 
concerns us here. As the 'world requires handicrafts, 
so it requires those whose 'work is with the brain, or 
with the brain and hand combined-doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, ministers of religion. Bodies become de- 
ranged, affairs become deranged, sick souls require their 
sores to be attended to; and so ari
e the learned pro- 
fessions, to one or other of ,vbich I preðume that mo
t 
of you whom I aIn addressing intend to belong. "r ell, 
to the education for the profc,,",sions I would apply the 
same principle. The studcnt 1-i10uld learn at the 
univer:sity what \\"ill enable hÏ1n to earn his living us 

oon after he leaves it as pos
ible. I am well a\vare 
that a professional education cannot be conlpleted at a 
Uniyersity; but it is true also t.hat 'with every profe
- 
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sion there is a theoretic or scientific groundwork which 
can be leal'nt nowhere so "'
ell, and, if those precious 
years are wasted on ,,
hat is useless, will never be learnt 
properly at alL You are going to be a lawyer: you 
must learn Latin, for you cannot understand the laws 
of Scotland without it; but if you must learn another 
language, Norman French will be more useful to you 
than Greek, and the Acts of Parliament of Scotland 
more important reading than Livyor Thucydides. Are 
you to be a doctor ?-you must learn Latin too; but 
neither Thucydides nor the .Llcts of Parliament will be 
of use to you-you must learn chemistry; and if you 
intend hereafter to keep on a level with your science; 
you must learn modern French and German, and learn 
them thoroughly ,veIl, for mistakes in your work are 
dangerous. 
Are you to be an engineer ? You must work now, 
when you have time, at nlathematics. You will make 
no progress without it. You must work at chemistry; 
it is the grammar of all physical sciences, and there is 
hardly one of the physical sciences with ,vhich you ma.y 
not require to be acquainted. The world is wide, and 
Great Britain is a small crowded island. You may 
wait long for employment here. Your skill will be 
welcomed abroad: therefore now also, while you have 
time, learn French, or German, or Russian, or Chinese. 
The command of anyone of these languages will secure 
to an English or Scotch engineer instant and unbounded 
occupation. 
The principle that I advocate is of earth, earthy. I 
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Ulll quite aware ofi1. ,\
c are ourscln)!': Hlaclp of
arth; 
our ,,
ol'k is 011 the C'arth; and mo
t. of u
 arc cnnllnOll- 
place p0ople, who are ohligc(l to nlake tho nlo
t of Ollr 
time. Ilistory, poet.ry, logic, tl10ral philosoph
T, clas- 
sicalli terature, are excellent as ornalnent. T f you care 
for such things, they may be the alnusenlent of your 
leisure hereafter; but they ,vill not help you to stand 
on your feet and ,valk alone; and no onc is prop('rl y a. 
nlan till he Call do that. You cannot learn eyerything; 
the objects of kno,vleclge haye Juultiplied beyond the 
powers of the strongest mind to keep pace with them 
all. You mu
t choose anlong theIn, and the ouly 
reasonable guide to choice in such Inatte1'8 is utility. 
The 'old saying, Non n11Ilta 
ed 111 ultuln, becoJnes every 
day n10re pressingly true. If ,ye mean to thriye, we 
nlust take one line and rigidly and sternly confine our 
energie
 to it. .Am I told that it willll}ake filen into 
Inachincs? I answer that no lllcn are Inachines who 
are doing good ,vork conscicntiously and honestly, with 
the fear of their l\Iaker before them. And if a doctor 
or a lawyer has it in hiln to becoIne a great man, he 
can ascend through his profession to any height to 
which his talents are equal. All that is open to the 
handicraftslllan is open to hinl, only that he tstart
 a 
great Inany rounds higher up the ladder. 
'Vhat I deplore in our present higher education is 
the de'
otion of so 1l1nch effort and so many precious 
year
 to subjects which haye no practical bearing upon 
life. "T e had a thtJorv at Oxford that our system, 

 
 
Ì1o,veyer defective in nlnny wny
, yet developed in us 
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SOI11C especially precious hunutn qualit.ie
. Classics and 
philosophy are called there liteI'm hunulnior('s. rrhey 
are supposed to have an effect on character, and to be 
specially adapted for creating mini
tcr8 of religion. 
The training of clergYIncn is, if anything, the special 
o
ject of Oxford teaching. All arrangements are made 
with a view to it. The heads of colleges, the resident 
fellows, tutors, professors are, ,vith rare exceptions, 
ecclesiastics t hell1sel Ycs. 
'V ell, then, if they have hold of the righ t idea, the 
effect ought to have been considerable. 'Ve have had 
thirty years of unexanlpled clerical activity mnong us : 
churches have been doubled; theological books, lnaga- 
zincs, reviews, newspapers have been poured out by the 
hundreds of thousands; ,,-hile by the side of it there has 
sprung up an equally astonishing developluellt of moral 
dishonesty. l
ronl the great houses in the City of 
London to the village grocer, the cOlllJuercial life of 
England has bcen saturated with fraud. So deep has 
it gone that a strictly honest tradesluan can hardly hold 
IJ is ground against cOJupetition. You can no longer 
trust that any article that you buy is the thing .which 
it. pretends to be. "r e haye false ,,-eights, false 111ea- 

llres, cheating and shoddyeyerywhere. Yet the clergy 
have seen all this grow up in absolute inùifference; and 
t he great question which at this IIl0111cnt is agitating 
t he Church of England is the colour of the ecclesiastical 
petticoats. 
l\fanya hundred sermons have I heard i1l1
ngland, 
nlany a dissertation on the Inysteries of the f
tith, on 
YOJ.. II. 3U 
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the divine mission of the clergy, on apostolical succes- 
sion, on bishops, and justification, and the theory of 
good works, and verbal inspiration, and the efficacy of 
the sacraments; but never, during these thirty wonder- 
ful years, never one that I can recollect on common 
honesty, or those primiti \Te cODlmandnlents, Thou shalt 
not lie, and Thou shalt not steal. 
'1"'he late Bishop Blomfield used to tell a story of his 
haying been once late in life at the University Church 
at Cambridge, and of having seen a verger there wholn 
he remembered when he ,ras himself an undergraduate. 
The Bishop said he "ras glad to see him looking so ,veIl 
nt such a great age. 'Oh yes, IllY Lord,' the fellow 

aid, 'I have nHlch to be grateful for. I have hcard 
every sermon ,vhich has been preached in this church 
for fifty years, and, thank God, I am a Christian 
till.' 
Classical philosophy, classical history and literature, 
taking, as they do, no hold upon the living hearts and 
iInagillation of nlen in this modern age, leave their 
working intelligence a prey to "ild imaginations, and 
make them incapable of reallJ understanding the world 
in which they live. If the clergy kne"T as lnuch of the 
history of England and Scotland aR they know. about 
Greece and ROJllC, if they lwcl been eyer tuught to open 
their eyes and see what is actlwlly round them instead 
of groping among books to find ,vh..lt men did or 
thought at Alexandria or Constantinople tiftcpn hundred 
years ago, they would grapple more cHè.'ctiyely with 
the Tnoral pestilence which is poi:soning all tho air. 
:But it '\"a
 not of this thai I Cfllue here to 
peak. 
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'Vhat I insist upon is, generally, that in a country like 
ours, where each child that is born among us finds every 
acre of land appropriated, a universal ' Not yours' set 
upon the rich things ,vith which he is surrounded, and 
a government ,vhich, unlike tho&e of old Greece or 
modern China, does not permit superfluous babies to be 
strangled-such a child, I say, sinco he is required to 
live, has a right to deinand such teaching as shall enable 
him to live with honesty, and take such a place in 
society as belongs to the faculties which he has brought 
with him. It is a right .which was recognized in one 
shape or another by our ancestors. It must be recog- 
nized no,v and always, if ,ve are not to become a mutin- 
ous rabble. And it ought to be the guiding principle 
of all education, high and low. "\Ve have not to look 
any longer to this island only. There is an abiding 
place no,v for 
:ngli
hluen and Scots wherever our flag 
is fiying. This narrow Brita.in, once our only home, 
has becolne the broeding-place and nursery of a race 
which is spreading oyer the ,vorld. Year after year 
we are s,varming as the bees swarm; and year after 
yoar, 
nd I h01)e more and nlore, high-minded young 
men of all ranks -will prefer free air and free elbow-room 
for mind and body to the stool and desk of the dingy 
office, the ill-paid drudgery of the crowded ranks of the 
professions, or the hopeless labour of our home farm- 
steads a.nd ,vorkshops. 
Education always should contclllplate this larger 
sphere, and cultivate the capacities "which will command 
success there. Britain may have yet a future before 
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it grander than its past; instead of a country btanding 
alone, complete in itself, it nlay becolne the llletropolis 
of an enormous and coherent elnpire: but on this con- 
dition only, that her children, whcn they leave her 
shores, shall look back upon her, not-like the poor 
Irish ,vhen they fly to An1erica--as a stepn10ther 'vhu 
gave them stones for bread, but as a mother to ,,,hose 
care and nurture they shall owe their after-prosperity. 
"1'"hether this shall be so, ,yhether England has reached 
its highest point of greatness, and will now descend to 
a second place alllong the nations, or ,vhether it has yet 
before it another ert! of brighter glory, depends on our- 
selves, and depends n101'e than anything on the breeding 
,,,hich we give to our children. The boy that is kindly 
nurtured, and ,visely taught and assisted to Inake his 
,yay in life, docs not forget his father and his l11othe1'. 
JIe is proud of his faluily, and jealous for the honour of 
the nan1e he bears. If the nliHion lads that swarD1 in 
our to,yUS and villages arc so trained that at hOlne or in 
1he colonies they can provide for theln
elvcs, without 
passing first through a painful illter,'ul of !:-iuHering, 
they will be loyal whercvcr they Jllay be; good citizcns 
ut honlc, and still Englishn1cn and Scott) on thc Oanadian 
lakes or in N e,v Zealand. 0 ur island shores will be 
stretched till they coyer half the globe. It was not so 
that \\ye colonized .All1erica, and w'e are reaping now the 
reward of uur ('arele

ne
s. ,\ e t:-ient .AJlleriea our 
cOllvicts. ,,, e 8ent Anlerica our }>iIgl'ilH li'at hers, 
Hinging them out as ,yorse than felons. 'Ve said to 1ho 
lrish cottier, You are a burden upon the rates; go find 
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a honle elsewhere. Ilad ,ve offered him a home in the 
enormous territories that belong to us, we might have 
sent hiIn to places where he ,vould have been no burden 
but a blessing. But we bade hil11 carelessly go where 
he would, and shift as he could for hiIuself; he ,vent 
with a sense of burning wrong, and he left a festering 
sore behind him. Injustice and heedlessness have 
borne their proper fruits. 'Ve have raised up against 
us a mighty empire to be the rival, it Inay be the 
successful rival, of our power. 
Loyalty, love of kindred, love of country, we know 
not what we are doing ,vhen we trifle ,vith feelings the 
most precious and beautiful that belong to us-most 
beautiful, 1110st enduring, Inost hard to be obliterated- 
Jet- feelings ,vhich, ,vhen they are obliterated, cannot 
change to neutrality and cold friendship. Americans 
still, in spite of themselves, speak of England as home. 
They tell us they must be our brothers or our enemies, 
and which of the t,vo they will ultimately be is still 
uncertain. 
I beg your pardon for this digression; but there 
are subjects on ,vhich ,ve feel son1etimes con1pelled to 
speak in season and out of it. 
To go back. 
I shall be asked whether, after all, this earning our 
living, this getting on in the world, are not lo,v objects 
for human beings to set b(:fore themselves. Is not spirit 
more than matter? Is there no such thing as pure in- 
tellectual culture? ' Philosophy,' says N ovalis, 'will 
bake no bread, but it gives us our souls; it gives us 
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Heayen; it gives us knowledge of those grand truths 
".hich concern us as iJumortal beings.' ,,-yo as it not 
",aid, 'TalH"\ no thongl1t what ye 
hall ('at, or ,vlwt. ye 
Rhall dl'j]ll
, or ,,-hp]'cwithal ye :'\hall bp ('101.h('(1? 
).... our lIeav('nly _Fat her kno,veth tlwt ye have need of 
these things. Behold the lilie
 of the fidd, they toil 
not, neither do they spin. Yet Solon10n in all his glory 
,,-as not arrayed like one of these.' Thi8 is not entirely 
a dream! Bnt such high counsels a
 these are addressed 
nn1y to few; and perhaps fewer still have heart to follow 
then1. If you choose the counsels of perfC'ction, count 
the cost, and understand ,vhat they Incan. I kne,y u 
f'tudent once frotn ,vhose tongue dropped the subliInest 
of f5cntÏ1nents; ,yho ,vas never ,yeary of discoursing on 
beauty and truth and lofty Inoti '-es; ,,'ho sceJued to be 
longing for ROHle gulf to jump into, like tho Itolnan 
Curtius-80lne 'fine opening for u young Juan' into 
which to plunge and devote himself for the benefit of 
Jnankiul1. Yet hE' ,,-as running all the while into debt, 
squandering the lnoney on idle luxuries whieh his 
father ,vas sparing out of a narrow inCOll1e to gi,,'t' hinl 
a college education; drean1Ïng of lluntyrdoJu, and 
unable to 
acrifiee a single pleasure! 
The words ,yhich J quoted were not spoken to all 
the di::,ciples, hut to the Apostles ,vho were about to 
,yander oyer the ,,'orld as barefoot )ni
sionaric
. 
liigh ahove all occupations ,vhich ha ve their begin- 
ning and end ill the t;eventy year8 of 1110rtallife, stand 
undoubtedly the unproductive callings which IJclong to 
spiritual culture. OllIX, let not those ,vho say ,ve will 
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devote ourselves to truth, to wisdon1, to science, to art, 
expect to be rewarded with the 'wages of the other pro- 
fessions. 
University education in England 'VtlR devoted to 
spiritual culture, and nssullled its prcsent character in 
consequence; lut, as I told you before, it taught origin- 
ally the accompanying necessary lesson of poverty. 
The ancient scholar lived, during his course, upon alms 
-alms either froIn living patrons, or founders and 
benefactors. But the scale of his allo,vance provided 
for no indulgences; either he learnt sOInething besides 
his Latin, or he learnt to endure hard
hip. .11.nd if a 
University persists in teaching nothing but \vhat it calls 
the Humanities, it is bound to insibt also on rough 
clothing, hard beds, and common fooù. For myself, I 
adn1Ïre that ancient rule of the J e'ws that every man, no 
matter of ,vhat grade or calling, shalllearll SOIne handi- 
craft; that the man of intellect, 'while, like 8t Paul, 
he is teaching the ,vorId, yet, like St Paul, may be 
burdensome to no one. A man 'vas not considered en 
titled to liye if he could not keep himself from starving. 
Surel y those U ni vel'si tr rnen who had taken honours, 
breaking stones on an Au
tralian road, were sorry 
spectacles; and still more sorry and disgraceful is the 
outcry cOIning by every mail from our colonies: 'Send 
us no more of what you call educated men; send us 
slniths, rnnSOllS, carpenters, day labourers; all of those 
,,-ill thrive, will earn their eight, ten, or twelve shillings 
a day; but your educated man is a log on our hanels ; 
he loafs in uselessness till his means are spen t, he 
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then turns billiard-marker, enlists as a soldier, or 
starves.' It hurts no intellect to be able to Inake a boat 
or a house, or a pair of shoes or a suit of clothe
, or 
hanuner a hort'e-shoE'; and if you can do either of t.hefoi(\, 
you have nothing to fear from fortune. ' I will work 
,vith Iny hands, and keep Jny brain for lnyself,' said SOllIe 
one proudly, when it ,vas propo
ed to hilll that he 
should Inake a profession of literature. Spinoza, the 
nlost po,verful intellectual ,vorker that Europe has pro- 
duced during the last two centuries, ".aving asiùe the 
pensions and legacies that 'were thrust upon hinl, chose 
to maintain hinlseJf by grinding object-gla
ðcs for 
microscopes and telescopes. 
If a son of mine told 111e that he wished to devote 
himself to intellectual pursuits, I ,yould act as I should 
act if he 'wished to make an iluprudent Illurriage. I 
,vonld absolutely prohibit hinl for a. tÏ111e, till the firuJ- 
ness of his purpose had been tried. If he stood the 
test, and showed real talent, I would insist that he 
should in some ,yay make hinlself independent of the 
profit.s of intellectual ,york for subsi:-:,tence. Scholars 
and IJhilosophers ,,"ere originally clergynlen. K o,,"-a- 
days a great many people whose tendencies lie in the 
clerical direction yet for various reasons shrink frOln 
the obligations 'which the office imposes. They take, 
therefore, to literature, and attc1l1pt and expect to make 
a profession of it. 
Ko"., ,vithout taking a transcendental yiew of the 
matter, literature happens to be the only occupatioll in 
which tho wagl's are not in proportion to the goodness 
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of the work done. It is not that they are generally 

lnall, but tbe adjushnent of them is awry. It is true 
that in all callings nothing great will be proùuced if the 
first object be ,,,hat you can make by them. To do what 
you do well should be the first thing, the ,vages the 
second; but except in the instances of ,vhich I am 
speaking, the reward::; of a man are in proportion to 
his skill and industry. The best carpenter receives 
the highest pay. The better he ,yorks, the better 
for his prospects. The best lawyer, the best doctor, 
COl1111ulnds Inost practice and 1nakes the largest fortune. 
J3ut ,vith literature, a different ele111ent is introduced 
into the problenl. The present rulê on which authors 
are paid is by the page and the sheet; the more words 
the more pay. It ought to be exactly the reverse. 
Great poetry, great philosophy, great scientific dis- 
covery, every intellectual production ,vhich has genius, 
work, and permanence in it., is the fruit of long thought 
and patient and painful elaboration. 1V ork of this 
kind, done hastily, ,vould be better not done at all. 
1Vh
n completed, it will be small in bulk; it ,viII address 
itself for a long tinle to the few and not to the many. 
The rewarù for it will not be llleasurable, and not obtain- 
able in money except after many generations, when the 
brain out of which it ,vas spun has long returned to its 
dust. Only by accident is a work of genius irnmediately 
popular, in the sense of being .widely bought. No col- 
lected edition of Shakespeare's plays was deu1anded in 
Shakespeare's life. 
Iilton received five pounds for 
'Paradise I..ost.' The distilled essence of the thought 


t 
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of Bishop Butler, the greatest prelate that t.he English 
Church ever produced, fills a. l11odcrate-sized octavo 
vohnllc; Spinoza's \VOrkR, including hiR surviving letters, 
fill but three; and though they lulve rcvolutioniz{'(l 
the philosoph
" of :Europe, have no attractions for the 
Dlultitude. A really great Ulun has to create the taste 
,,,ith which he is to be enjoyed. There are splendid 
exceptions of merit eagerlr recognized and early re- 
\yarded-our honoured English I..Jaureate, for instance, 
Alfred Tennyson, or your own countryman Thonuls 
Carlyle. Yet even Tennyson 'waited through ten years of 
depreciation before pOCIUS \vhich are no\v on everyone's 
lips passed into a ðecond edition. Carlyle, ,,-hose tran- 
scendent powers were welcolned in their infancy by 
Goethe, who long years ago wa
 recognized by 
tates- 
men and thinkers in both hemispheres as the nl()
t re- 
lllarkable of living Ulen ; yet, if success be Jllcasured by 
what haR heen paid hinl for hi8 
('r\ ieeR, stands far 
below your Relgrayian novelist. .1\ hundred years 
hence, perhap
, people at large will begin to understand 
ho\v vast a man has been anlong thCln. 
If you luakc literature a trade to liye by, you ,viII 
he tCHlptecl always to take your talents to the Jnost 
profitable Juurket; and the 1110st prufitable IHHl'ket ,yill 
10 no a

uranco to you that you are HUlking a nuble or 
e, en a ,yorthy Ube of them. Better a thousand tilIle
t 
if your object is to ad \ranee your position in life, that 
you should choose 
O}lle other calling of which making 
IHOney is a leo-itinlate ainl, and \vhcre your success will 
.. 0 
yary as tho gooaIlc

 of your work; Letter for your- 
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el ves, for your consciences, for your own souls, as we 
nse to say, and for the world you live in. 
Therefore. I say, jf any of you choose thiR moae of 
Rpending your existenc2, c])oose it rlelihcratel.v, \\ it.h a 
full knowledge of ,vhat you are doing. TIeconcile 
yourselves to the condition of the old scholars. 1\Iake 
up your 11linds to be poor: care only for what is true 
and right and good. On those conditions you Inayadd 

olnething real to the intellectual stock of mankind, 
and Dlankind in return Inay perhaps give you bread 
enough to Jive UPOll, though bread extrelnely thinly 
spread with butter. 
I have detained you long, but I cannot close ,vith- 
out a few l110re general,vords. \Ve live in times of 
change-political change, intellectual change, change 
of all kinds. You ,,,hose Iuinds are active, especially 
such of you as give yoursel,-es DHWh to speculation, 
,,,ill be dra,,'n inevitably into profoundly interesting 
yet perplexing questions, of which our fatherR and 
grandfatherð kne,v nothing. Practical men engaged 
in business take formulas for granted. They cannot be 
for ever running to first principlps. They hate to see 
establi
hed opinions disturbed. Opinions, ho\vever, 
,viII and HUlst be disturbed froDI time to tinle. There 
is no help for it. The minds of ardent and clever 
students are particularly apt to nlove fast in these 
directions; and thus ,vhen they go out into the world, 
th
y find themselves exposed to one of t,vo tcnlptations, 
according 10 their temperalnent: either to lend th
m- 
"elvcs to what is popular and plausible, to conceal their 
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real convictions, to take up with ,vhat ,ve call in Eng- 
land hluubug, to hlunbug others, or, perhaps, to keep 
nlatters still snloother, to hUJnbug thenlsel ves; or else 
to quarrel violently with things 'which they inlagine 10 
be passing away, and which they consider should bo 
quick in doing it, as having no basi8 in truth. 1-\ 
young Inan of ability now-a-days is extre1nely likely to 
be tempted into one or other of these lines. The first 
is the nlore common on my side of the Tweed; the 
harsher and more thorough-going, perhaps, on yours. 
Things are changing, and have to change, but they 
change very slo,vly. The established authorities are 
in possession of the field, and are naturally desirous to 
keep it. And there is no kind of service ,vhich they 
more eagerly reward than the support of clever fellows 
'Nho have dipped over the edge of latitudinarianisn1, 
who profess to have sounded the disturbing currents of 
the intellectual seas, and discovered that they are ac- 
cidental or unin1portant.. 
On the other hand, men who cannot away with this 
kind of thing are likely to be exasperated into unwise 
demonstrativeness, to become radicals in politics ancl 
radicals in thought. Their private disapprobation 
bursts into opon enmity; and this road too, if they 
continue long upon it, leads to no healthy conclusions. 
No one can thrive upon denials: positive truth of 
some kind is essential as food both for mind and cha- 
racter. Depend upon it that in all long-establi
hed 
practices or r-;piritual formulas there has been some 
living tru f h; aud if you have not discovm'ed and learnt 
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to respect it, you do not yet u:lderstand the questions 
which you are in a hurry to sol ve. 
\.nd aga.in, in- 
tellectually impatient people should remember the 
rules of social courtesy, which forbid us in private to 
say things, ho\\rever true, \vhich can give pain to others. 
These rules, if they do not absolutely forbid us to 
obtrude opinions ,vhich offend those who do not share 
theJn, yet require us to pause and consider. Our 
thoughts and our conduct are Ollr own. "r e may say 
justly to any one, You shall not Inake me profess to 
think true what I believe to be false; you shall not 
make Ule do what I do not think just: but there our 
natural liberty ends. Othcr;::; have as good a right to 
their opinion as ,ye have to uurs. To anyone ,vho 
holds what are called advanced views on serious 
subje.cts, I recommend a long suffering reticence and 
the reflection that., after all, he may possibly be "Tong. 
'Vheth
r we are RadicaJ.
 or Oonservatives 've require 
to be often reminded that truth or falsehood, justice or 
injustice, are no creatures of our own belief. \Ve can- 
not make true things false, or false things true, by 
choosing to think them so. 'Ve cannot vote right into 
wrong or wrong into right. The eternal truths and 
!'ights of things exist, fortunately, independent of our 
thoughts or ,vishes, fixed as mathematics, inherent in 
the nature of man and the world. They are no more 
to be trifled with than gravitation. If ,ve discover 
and obey them, it is well ,vith us; but that is all ,ve 
can do. You can no more Inake a social regulatio:u 
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,vol'k well which is not just than you can make water 
run uphill. 
I tell JOu therefore, who take up ,vith plausibilities, 
not to trust your ,veight too far upon them, and not to 
condelnn others for haying Inisgivings which at the 
bottom of your O"Tll minds, if you look so deep, you 
will find that you share yourselves with them. You, 
'who believe that you have hold of newer and ,vider 
truths, sho,v it, as you may and must show it, unless 
you are misled by your own dreams, in leading wider, 
simpler, and nobler lives. Assert your own freedom if 
you will, but assert it lllodestiyand quietly; respecting 
others as you wish to be respected yourselves. Only 
and especially I would say this: be honcst "ith your- 
selves, ,vhatever the tempta.tion; say nothing to others 
that you do not think, itnd play no tricks ,,'ith your 
o,vn D1inds. 
Of all the evil spirits abroad at this honr in the 
,vorlc1, insincerity is the most dangerous. 


This above all. To yonr own selves be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
You cannot then be false to any man. 



ENGLAND'S 'V AR. 



 


-YITHEN the last shot had been fired. at 'Vaterloo, 
V V Great Britain was indisputably the first Power 
in the world. From that day to this 1ve have run a 
career, ahnost ,vithout a check, of what has been called 
unexampled prosperity. Yet at the e
d of these fifty- 
five years English officers tell us that theJ can scarcely 
show their faces at a table d'hôte in Germany ,vithout 
danger of affront. English opinion is without weight. 
English po,ver is ridiculed. Our influence in the 
councils of I
urope is a thing of the past. 'Ve are 
told, half offieiallv, that it is time for us to withdraw 
01 
altogether fronl the concerns of the Continent; while, 
on the other Rid.e of the Atlantic, 
Ir Emerson calmly 
intimates to an approving audience, that the time is 
not far off ,vhen the Union must throw its protecting 
shield over - us in our approaching decrepitude. \Ve 
are still able to make our:-;elves hated; we ('annot save 
ourselves from being despised; and, however we may 
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resent the attitude ,vhich the world is a
sunlillg to,nlrrls 
us, ""e are painfully aware that we owe our eXOluption 
from imlnediate danger to our geographical position 
alone, and that if our fleet were accidentally disabled, 
and a well-appointed anny of a hunch'ed thousand Ulen 
were thrown upon our shores, 've could offer no effective 
resi
tance. "r e are perplexed, inlpatient, irritated; 
and with perfect justice. "\'T 0 are not conscious of any 
serious decay in our national character and spirit; ,ve 
have not been niggardly in our supplies; even in our 
hunlours of extrmnest econolny ,,"e yote sums annually 
for our nlilitary s0r\9ice ,,-hich suffice elsewhere to 
proyide troops ill any llUlnbers of the I110St adnlÎrable 
efficiency. There are some tlnlong us who concei YO 
that ,ve should catch at the first available opportunity, 
tho first affront or diplolnatic clubroíbnent, to court a. 
quarrel for its own ðake, as if the discipline of ,var 
would rouse us out of our lethargy, put life into our 
languid nlOVel110nts, and enable us to let the nations 
},:110\\- that our anus have not lost their sinew nor our 
hearts their courage. 
Only a fe,v years ago, whcn tho 
xhibition of 1851 
was opened in IIyùe l)u'l'k, "Fe ,yere Rupposed to be 
standing on the threshold of a now era. C'oJllJncrce 
and free trade ,vore to work a re,-olution ,,-bich Chris- 
tianity had tried to produce, and f
lÍlcd. "Tar ""as to 
be at an end for e\?cr, and tho inhabitants of tbe earth 
were to cOlupete thcnccforwanl ouly iu the artR of 
peace. The world sn1iled kindly on our cnthusiasJIl, or 
seemed to sLare our eÀpectatioIls. ".....hen the first uu- 
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successful cable was laId across the Atlantic, the single 
message ,vhich it bore from "r ashington to }1
ngland 
was 'Peace on earth, and good-will towards nlen.' 
The peace proved a cycle of storIns which in one 
quarter or another haye raged ::;inco scarcely with in- 
terInis:;ion, and, though at home our streak of soa has 
stood our friend, ,ve have borne our share already in 
the East, and danger may very easily come to seek us 
at our own doors without our going out of the way to 
look for it. 
Iany idle wars have been undertaken at 
one time or another for the sake of national prestige; 
but the notion of going into such a business for the 
sake of t.he uloral Ï1nprovenlent of our characters ,vould 
have occurred to no one but an Englishnlan in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. If we are 
suffering frml1 the 'long canker of peace,' it is to 
be hoped there aro other ways of curing it besides 
sacrificing hundreds of thou
an(ls of our o,vn people, 
and killing hundreds of thousands of others. 
Before we look for enenlics abroad ,ve have enemies 
to nlake ,val' upon ml10ng oursclves, or ,ye shall gather 
little honour or profit in any other field of glory. And 
when our hOlne \var is over, when \ve have t.racked out 
and di
armed the real sources of onr \veakness, "'0 shall 
find perhaps that both our llloral health and our prestige 
abroad will ha,-e returned in the process ,vithout need 
of a Inore dt\
pel'ate renledy. 
"r e are not respected because we are supposed to be 
powerless. "Thy arc we powerless? \V c have nloney 
without limit, we have coal and iron, and wHh t.h
m 
VOL. IL 31 
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al11ple comnulncl of all mechanical resources: and to 
make use of these things we have thirtv IniUions of 
J '-J ., I 
Incn ana women in our o,vn islands, and ten Inillions 
I I I 
besides in o
r co
pnies, of a race 'rhich in tilnes p'f trial 
has been founù at least equal to any other upon earth. 
Individuals a1110ng us, 0\' voluntary combinations which 
.we fornl among ourselves for special purposes, do their 
work pl
nctua.lly and effectively. Private English 
enterprise built up our Indian I
111pire, founded Eng- 
lish-
l)eaking COIlllllunities in every quarter of the 
globe, J'f:1lized in steam
hip
, as Enlerson says, the 
fable of Æolus's bag, and enclosed the four-ancl-twent.v 
".inds in their boilers; invented rail-roads and the 
telegraph, and in this very crisis of our supposed 4 e - 
cadence holds a virtual lllonopolyof the commerce of 
mankind. OUf tÏIlle of degeneracy lllay COlllO. ',"\i e 
may founder on the rock on which every other CODl- 
mercial c0I11lliunity has made shipwreck before us, and 
perish in the greeùiness of moneY-Illaking. But the 

yil day has not yet arrived. The poison may be in 
the skin, put it has not touched the bones. Individual 
Englishlllen can still do what they undertake to do as 
effectively as 1vhcn English statesmen ruled the reso- 
lutions pf the Congress of Vienna. Individuals, unless 
when they ar
 p.eliberately dishonest, are as capable as 
ever they ,vere; but the bu
ine:5s of national defence 
belongs to the Governnlent, and the touch of the 
Governn1ent is like the touch of a torpedo, sending 
paralysis through the uf\rvcs and veiu8 of cycry 01'- 
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ganization 1 ,vhich it ventures to meddle with. Hero 
is the Reat of the disorder, and here, if any\vhore, it 
must be encountered. 
All nations have their idols, the creatures of tht:\ir 
own hands, ,vhich, having Inanufactured, they bo,v 
down before as gods. The Spanish peasant adores his 
image of the Virgin. The l
nglishman adores the 
Brjtish Constitution. It is his ideal of political per- 
fection, and under the shado,v of it, \vhen it ,vas once 
finished, he believed that he ,vould be safe from the 
Inalice of his earthly enemies. The ori gin of the 
satisfaction in both instances is probably the same. 
Each is \vell pleased with a divinity which cannot 
interfere .with hÏ1n. So far as \ve are concerned at 
home, we ha ve taken very good care that the Go- 
vernment shall be a.s po,verless (18 the doll. "\Ve are 
contented to believe that \ve cannot have both good 
government and liberty; and liberty \ye think the 
better of the t,vo. 
There are persons who ,vonld reverse the position 
entirely, and maintain that good government ,vas the 
essential of liberty-that there ,vas no liberty in any 
human cOll1ffiunity \vithout it. That, however, is not 
thG present opinion of the citizens of the British Em- 
pire. So far as our domestic administration is con- 
cerned, we select, jndced, some conspicuous person to 


1 The Post-office is the single of what Government can do in a 
exception. The admirable manage- matter in which the nation cannot 
mellt of the Post-office is an evidence afford to be trifled with. 
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act at the head of each departnlellt; but ,ve usually 
interpose so l11any checks upon his actiyity that he is 
yirtually powerless. IIad he the strength of a stean1 
engine, unless he had Parliament in a state of excite- 
rncnt at his back, that strength would be exhausted in 
friction, and would issue in acts soft as the touch of a 
three-rear-old child. 
1\" or, indeed, would it semn wise, according to the 
principles on which 2\linisters are selected for their 
several posts, to trust thenl ,vith larger powers than they 
po
sess. The I.Jorù Chancellor, indeed, is nccessarily 
the n10st clninent person in the legal profession ,vLo 
can be found anlong the adherents of the party in power; 
but. all the relnaining scats in the Cabinet are treatcd 
silnply as the prizes of the Parlianlentary cmnpaign, 
and are di
trihut('d, not only without reference to the 
special acquaintance with their Hubjects of the per:-;ons 
who are to occupy them, but ".ith a disregard of a11 
1 }articular qualifications so cynical as to sho\v that the 
possession of fitness for the \Vork is held a nlatter of no 
consequence ,vhatsoover. In the IIouse of COIllI110nS 
there are some mninent engineers, sonle enlinent 
J11erchants and bankers; but an engineer is not selected 
for the Board of ,V orks, or a hallkel' for the Exchequer. 
Cabinots are not cOJnposed of distinguished soldiers or 

ailors, distinguislu\clll1en of busine
s, or nlen of science. 
'\Thon a l\lillistry is funned, the seled.Îon I ie
 IJctwcen 
peers of great territorial influence, for whonl places 
l11USt be found as the price of their support. to the part.y, 
and politicians renuu'kahle for n\adincs
 of
peech, debat- 
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ing power, and dexterity in influeneing diyisions. The 
ùbj0et uf the part.y in office is to secure its ,vorking 
majority in the Lower IIouse; and this or that prollli- 
Dent person has to be provided for-to be appointed, 
that is, to the heaùship of smno iUlportallt deparhnent 
of public business, though he luay be guiltless of the 
faintest acquaintance 'with the work 'which he under- 
takes to guide, and though his claiIn to the situation ùe 
lnel'ely some Parliamentary.service which it is necessary 
to re\vard, or the possession of debating abilities which 
it Inay be dangerous to drive into opposition. 
I>ieced together as the rllonl.bers of the Cabinet are, 
upon such terms as these, ,ve are not surpl'i
ed after- 
wards at any fresh redistribution of seats which Jnay 
take place in thetn. 'Ve see noble lords and right 
honourable gentlcJnen shifteù fronl one dcpal'hl1ent to 
another-a Colonial )Iinistor goes to the 'Val' Office or 
the Foreign Office, an Irish Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, either as if these high officials had beon trained 
into omniscience and were Inastors of every subject 
which could be entrusted to thenl, or as if they,vere 
like the Tulchan bishops in Scotland, stuffed figures, 
iutended to do nothing but dra\v their salaries and im- 
pose on the simplicity of fools, while the lnost singular 
part of the busine5s is that all this pusses as a Illatter of 
course. It is one of the outc0111eS of tho mOiSt perfect 
constitution \vhich the world has ever seen, and we arc 
so unreasonable as to expect that public business shall 
be conducted successfully under a system w'hieh ,vould 
bring a private f'olnmercial company to immediate ruin. 
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If Sir """illiam Arlllstrong requires a nUlnagcr at one of 
his foundries at N e\ycastle he docs not pick out a n1an 
,,'ho kno,,'s nothing of mechanics; the captain of a 
OU11a1'<1er is at least expected to understand nayigation ; 
but a noble lord may be set to preside oyer the 1Var 
Office "Tho at the date of his appointIllent did not know 
the difference bet,veen a brigade and a company. In a 
fe,y nlonths, ,vhell his "Tork has becOlne less entirely 
strange to him, he is rëJllOycd perhaps to the India Office 
and nlade supreme ruler of our Eastern Elnpire. Irow 
India may fare under his administration no one cares to 
ask or think: so long as he can be cran1111ed by a sub- 
ordinate, and skilfully reply to inconyenient questi0J18 
in Parliament, he answers eyery purpose \\Thich either 
his chief or his country expects of hiru. 
The consequence of this lllethod of lnanaging public 
business is precisely "That might be expected; and no,y 
the TIritish public, \"hich looked upon it as natural and 
reasonable, is oddly surpl'i
ed at the inevitable result. 
The state of the anny is at prC
èllt distracting us. l\T e 
spend fifteen millions annually upon it-nlore than 
France spent under the Enlpire-a great deal more 
than Prussia spends-and the result is, or "'as do short 
time ago, a mob of )Iilitia and 'T olunteer
, fifty thousand 
really ayailable troops, and lllalicc says, perhaps ,,-ith 
SOlne eÀaggeration, six batteries of field-guns. "That 
else could we expect 
 The .Arnl y indeed. is distinguished 
above all the depa1'tIuellts by the singularity of its 
ruanagemen t. 1'he .Ânny has two chiefs-one, selected 
as otb.er Cabinet 

:!!isters, a civilian, who by the naturo 
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or the ca
o can know nothing of his duties; the other 
-"roll, there is no occasion to say anything of tho 
other. But if England requires a real army she need 
not vote another shilling, but she must abolish once 
and fot" ever all lea.derships of incapable or gilc1
d 
phantoms: she must look for the ablest soldier t.hat she 
possesses, 'who has devoted his life to his profession. 
She must not ask him if he can make a speech in Par- 
liament: she should rather insist that ho and Parlia- 
ment should be held as far apart as possible; she must 
require only that he understand thoroughly in aU it
 
parts and requirements the business of wat; and, being 
satisfied on that point, she must give him authority to 
carry out ,vhat may be necessary without the liability 
of being called to account on .every detail by the 
am3.teur critics of the House of Commons. She must 
resolve, or she must allow hirn to resolve, uì)on 
Ul 
organized mothod 1vhich has been thought out in all 
its parts, and when decided on shall be strictlyadhere(l 
to-not chopped and changed froIn session to session 
to suit the budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or catch the votes or the applause of the million. 
There would then, it is said, be no responsibility. 
Rather, responsibility .would then for the first time come 
really into being; the country ,vonld know the person 
to whom it had djstinctly delegated its powers, and 
could call hiJn to acconn t for the use ,y hich he had. 
made of them. She would not displace hirn when he 
was doing his work effectively because the Prin1e 

Iini
ter happened to he defeated in the TIouse of 
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Commons on some irrelevant question. bne had 
appointed hiln to his post to create an effective Arn1J. 
If he had provided the Anny; if it was thero in aclp. 
quate nurnbers, \"it.h its appointn1ents in sound condi- 
tion, ready to take the field at honle or abroad when 
England required its services, she ,vonld kno\v that she 
had the right man in the place, and, having got hilll, 
,vould keep hilll there. If after time gi yen there was 
still no Al'Iny, but only the expenses of an .A.rmy, ,vith 
nothing realized but promises, imaginations, and ex- 
pectations, then she ,vould put him a,vay, punish hiTn 
if necessary for having abused her confidence, at any 
rate remove him and put a better man in his place. 
The ArnlY j lIst no\v is our lnost pressing considera- 
tion; but the ""r ar Office is only one departInent out of 
Inany in "Thich organization and authority are alike 
imperatively demanded. The present theory of Eng- 
land's duty in the world is that we should attend to our 
own business, and keep out of' our neighbours' way so 
long as they \vill keep out of ours. And the notion i
 
that we are a people eminently qualified for self- 
government-that each and all of us separately and 
collectively bave only to be left to ourselves, and the 
result will be universal harmony. We are supposed to 
have arrived at that high state of civilization that. we 
approach the condition of the gregarious anilnals, where 
each individual of the comnlunity falls naturally into 
its place, and contributes auunllaticallyor instinctively 
to the general structure of society. Streanls of ornni- 
buses, carts, carriages, and pedestrians pa
s to and lì'o 
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at all hours of the day and night along Holborn and the 
Strand, meeting each other, evading each other, passing 
onc another, ,vithout aid of the policmnan, yet with raro 
colli
ions and rarer injury, unless, perhaps, to the fûw 
hundred children, old wonlen, and decrepit persons who 
are annually run over and nlailnod or killod. lJOt the 
traffic be interrupted, however briefly, and the danuning 
back of that enormous hU111UJl tide ,vould be as if a 
bank were thro,vn across the ThanJos. But there is no 
confusion and no disorder; everyone goes on his way 
quietly, and arrives punctual as cloclnvork at the point 
at which he is aiming. The stealncr
. go and come 
through the cro,,"
ded Pool; their cargoes are loaded or 
unloaded exact to the hour or the minute; their days 
of arrival and days of departure from every port in the 
world are laid do,vn and oLserved ,vith astonishing pre- 
CISIon. Our affa.irs seem to manage themsel v es, if only 
they are not interfered ,vith; and thus the notion has 
risen that the functions of Government are zero, that it 
can n1eddle only for evil. Such a Government as ,ve 
pos::;ess at present doubtless acts discreetly in keeping 
its hands off. The intrusion of it .would work nothing 
but mischief; but if the details, for instance, of the 
nlanagement of the Cunard line are looked into, there is 
no lack of authority-rather there are stringent order 
and exact obedience, and when supervision slackens 
there is instant failure and confusion. }iuch indeed ,ve 
are able to do for ourselves, but a juster inference froIn 
our Jnanaging capacity would be that there is .no people 
upon earth ,vho value organization more highly, OJ' 
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filnong whom an intelligent GOVf\rnlnent, in that largo 
departnlent of things which will not n1anage tl1cu1selyes, 
could interfere with more ease or ,vi th more result. 
Even if we ,vere all honest, great multitudes of human 
beings cannot congregate together without intricacy of 
relations arising 'which individuals are unable to cope 
w"ith, or without breeding positive 111i:schiefs which they 
have neither leisure nor po,ver to rmnove. Private 
persons and private cOlnpanies look to their own inter- 
ests. Cholera and cattle plague start up suddenly to 
teach us that the COml1101HYCaIth has further interests 
of its own, which if neglected bring universal ruin. 
13ut to leave nlatters of this kind, and confine our- 
selves to comlnon honesty. The thing which ,ye call 

elf-goYernment is driving SOlne of us into considering 
whether, if life is not to become unendurable, we should 
not do better to collcct our worldly goods together and 
IHove off to some other locality \yhere scoundrclislll has 
a less easy time of it. I)ast Inutinies ha.ve been against 
tyrannical governments; but another and more re- 
:.'}Jectable mutiny may break out one day against 
anarchy and no governnlent at all. Every nation 
secretes its percentage of rascals, and tbe plea on which 
authority exists, ort which it lcvies taxes on the subject, 
and is itself maintained in honour, is to hold such per- 
80ns in some kiI1d of check: yet it seems now-a-days 
as if GO\Tel'Inncllt was unable to recogni.ze the rascal 
unless he takes the shape of the cut-thro:1t, a burglar, 
or a forger, while the luasters of the art thrí
e as they 
never throve before, carry about unblemished l'eputa- 
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tions, and, iÜstcad of finding their necks in tho halter 
or the pillorYJ pile up enormou
 fortunes, Inake their 
,yay into the IIouso of C01nnlons, and live and die in 
honour. 
\Ve Londoners are poisoned in the ,vater ,vhich we 
drink, poisoned in the gas ,vith which ,ve light our 
houses, ,ve are poisoned in our bread, poisoned in our 
milk and butter, poisoned in our beer, poisoned in the 
relnedies for ,vhich, ,vhen these horrible compounds 
have produced their consequences, we, in our sinlplicity, 
apply to our druggists, while the druggists are in turn 
cheated by the swindling rogues that supply their 
nledicines. \Ve have escaped, SOlne of us, out of the 
hands of caUl' grocers, for in despair ,ve have set up 
establishments of our OW11. The grocers, ,ve percei YC, 
threatcn us ,vith actions for conspiring to defraud thorn 
of their honest gains. There was a tinle when drunk- 
enness was as rare in }:ngland as it is now in France 
or Spain. A hu.ndred lnillions a year U!'O no\'.'" spent 
alnong Us upon ,,-ille and spirits and malt liquor, n.ve- 
sixths of it perhaps by the working men upon stuff 
called beer and gin. The artisan or the journeyman, 
exhausted by the gas-poisoned air with which his lungs 
are loaded, and shrinking, when his day's 'york is over, 
from the stifling chamber which is all that society can 
afford as lodging for hÏ1n a.nd his family, turns aside as 
he goes hOill.e to the pot-house or tho gin-palace. His 
,vatered beer is rai;::;ed to double strength again by nux 
von1Ïca and coceull1s indicus, and salteJ to make his thirst 
insatiable. Hjs gin is yet some viler n1Ïxture-a mini- 
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nUlIn of pure spirit seasoned ,vith white vitriol and oil 
of cinnamon and cayenne. Drunk, and with empty 
pockets, he staggers home at last to his ,,-ife, who JTIust 
feed and clothe herself and hinl and his nlisera.ble falnily 
with the fe,v shillings ,vhich she can rescue out of his 
weekly wages. She too often enough grows dcsperaÜ\ 
and takes to drinking also. The result is that half the 
children born in England die before they are five years 
old. I t is found that the milk supplied to the Loudon 
workhouses for the pauper children is shanlcfnlly 
watered. ...\n honourable nlC111ber Rpeaks of it in t.he 
IIouse of Connnolls as an ' exposure,' and calls for in- 
quiry. 1,Ir Stansfield, speaking for the l\linistry, 
cOluplains of C exposure' as too hard a ,vord, and de- 
nies that watered lnilk is adulterated, becau
e water is 
not a deleterious substance. It is true that pure nlilk 
is to children a ]1ocesstlry of life, and those who are not 
supplied ,vith it die. Sueh a death, ho,vevcr, is of 
course natural, and the parish is relieved of the expense. 
There are laws, ,,-e are told, by which the nlen who 
do these things can be punished. Quid le[/c.
 siue mOJ'i- 
bus proficillJlt? or, rather, ,Vhat are laws good :f()r 
,vithout d public prosecutor to enforce thCln? 'Yhat 
can we unfortunates hope for when another right hon- 
ourable gentlcnlan, whose especial business it was to 
look after trade and COIDlnel'Ce, could speak alJllo
t 
complacently of adulteration as a. natural rc
ult of com- 
petition? The collectorl:; of our gas rates and water 
rates laugh in our faces at our feeble rCll1onstrances. 
'l'he companics are bound by their charters to filter the 
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water and purify the gas. The collectors tell us it 
pays better to supply us ,vith the present article. 'rhe 
shareholder prefers ten and hvel ve per cent. to seveu. 
The brewing interests, the publicans' interests, the 
moneyed interests generally, are too powerful in the 
IIou
e of OOlul11ons for a :l\Iinister to dare to offend 
theln. The 
Iinisters in general too faithfully repre- 
sent the body which gives them their being. 
Or, indeed, the fault may be traced higher; and, 
,,,hen we see the true source of it, we may well sit. do,vn 
in despair. Under no circunlstances, perhaps, could 
there be anything but ntisgovernnlent when the su- 
preIl1e authority, legislative and executive, was held by 
a Iuiscellaneous body of 
ix hundred and fifty gentle.. 
nlen. nut the IIouse of Comnlons at present is a club, 
to ,vhich money is the sure and ahnost the only pass- 
port: the wolves arc Blade the watchdogs of t.he sheep; 
and the sheep are so fond of being devoured, that there 
is scarcely a constituency in ]
ngland ,vhich, if offered 
a choice between 8t l)aul and Diyes, ,vould not return 
])ives by an overwhehning lllajorit.y. The yo tel's lllay 
theIllsel yes be poor; they lnay kno,v t.hat they can 
neycr be anything except puor; but the rich luan em- 
bodies the qualities which they honour at the bottom of 
their hearts. Great ,vealth is regarded ,vith the self- 
surrendering and disinterested devotion ,vhich used to 
be felt for God Aln1Ïghty. 
But ParliaIllent, however careful to tie the hands of 
n1Ïnisters who lnight in terfere with matters inconveni- 
ently at honH
, is less ullconfiding or more indifferent 
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in concerns ,vhich do not immediately àffect the per- 

onal interests of its members. The selections for eyery 
department are equally independent of considerations 
of specific qunlifications. nut the range of action 
,,-hich is pcrnlitt.ed either for good or evil varies con- 
siderably and ruoulentously. The hOlne office is prac- 
tically po"\yerlcss. The 
Iinister for India, if he choo
es, 
may be almost as absolute as the l\fogul whom he suc- 
ceeds. The House of Commons, ,vhen the dominions of 
the Company,yere transferred to the Crown, þecame 
the Sovereign of the Eastern EUlpire. It received two 
hundred millions of hunlan beings as its subjects, with 
fifty rnillions of reyenue; yet a debate on the game 
la,ys creates ten times more excitement at St Stephen's 
than the discussion of the most nlornentous question 
connected ,vith India. 'Vhen an IndiaIt ma.tter is 
brought forward the House subsides at once into 
apathy, and ,vonld endure perhaps witÞ. more fortitudR 
to hear that we had abandoned our entire Eastern pos- 
sessions than that it had been found necebsary to sup- 
press Tattersall's or abolish the ])erby. Thus as to 
India the )Iinister is secure frmn in terfC'rence; and j f 
the result ,vere only that the fittest person ,vho could 
be found was sent to Calcutta, and left free to act by 
his own and his Council's judgment, the indifference of 
Parliament ,vonld bo the surest guarantee for gOO(
 
adnl ini
tration. The Goyernment of a conglomeration 
of nations Ðf \arious creeds, races, and temperaments, 
agreeing only in a fundamental difference of character 
and habit of thought f1'01H 11
uropeans, can 1e conducted 
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only ,vith the slightest hope of success by Inen who 
have had experience of the Asiatic tempcrament., and 
\vho are on the spot to decide at any lllomcnt upon 
Ineasures ,vhich DUty be immediately necessary. Y e
 
over the head of the Viceroy and Council it has been 
thought a ,vise and intelligent thing to place a nlinis- 
ter at home-a noble lord or right honourable gentle- 
nlan, ,vho three months ago lllay have been in the 
Privy Council, and t\yO lnonths hence may be at the 
Post Office-whose unacqnaintance ,,
ith the duties of 
either of these offices Inay only be equalled by his self- 
confidence, and ,vho is left practically to hinlself to do 
whatever he pleases. The Electric Telcgraph, it ,vas 
said a fe\v years sinc0, ,voulcl Blake us safe in India. 
.A..ny threatening danger ,vonld be instantaneously 
kllo,vn, and the army could be Ï1v
tantaneously rein- 
forced. On the other side it is no less true that if we 
lose India the electric telegraph ,yilllose it for us. 
A Cabinet )Iinister is at present the representative 
of some temporarily preyailing fornl of public opinion 
-opinion formed in England, in the spirit of the 
philosophy of the hour, formed lightly and hastily, not 
on fundamental and circumstantial acquaintance with 
the facts, but under the influence of the theories 01' 
emotions which happen for the Inoment to be fashion- 
able. Himself the creature of opinion, he becomes the 
exponent of it in act. He is doubtless clever. Talent 
of some kind is to be presumed in any man who has 
nlade his .way into the :first ru;nk of English stateslnen. 
He believes in the ::;ystem out of ,vhich he has sprung; 
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he act
 boldly and confidently ill the spirit ,,,ith ,vhich 
he personally synlpathizes; and thus the instructed 
insight of the Indian GOyerUll1ent is liable to be over- 
ruled in ùetni18 at oyery Jnomont by a statesman ten 
thousand n1Ïles off, to ,yhol11 India "Tas but lately a 
nanle, and their public policy controHed by the half- 
inforIned or entiroly ignorant crudity of our domestic 
popular sentiJnent. ..At pre
ent in our enthusiasHl for 
f3elf:'govcrnluent we inlagine that our Eastern subjects 
are by-and-by to learll to govern thenlselves as 've do. 
'Ye are their trustees while they are in their political 
infancy. Our duty i
 to train thmn in our own i'nage, 
that 'when they are fit 10 recei\"o their inheritance we 
luay pass it O\Tcr into their own hands. The A
iatic, 
,ve are persistently told, is the inferior of the European 
only in the disadvantages ,vith ,,-hich he has been 
surrounded. If he be educated, educated as we are 
educated, lifted gradually into fl'eed01n, with his rights 
and his po,vers enlargod as he 
hows hi1l1self capable of 
their exercise, we shall elevate hin1 into all equality 
with ourselves, and our o"Tn 1nission ,,,ill be ended. 
The secret of superiority being intellectual cultiyation, 
'va 111Ust teach hinl in schools like our own: as he 
sho,vs proficiency, we 111Ust open out the avenues of 
po,yer to him-adn1Ït hiIn to the privileges and 
authority of our 0\\'11 ciyil ser'"allts. The conlpetitive 
(\xaulillation systelll i
 the idul of IHoderll progress. 
"\ \' e believe oHrsch-
s to ha ve fuund it the lnost perfect 
Hlethod of sifting out our own best BleIl. The experi- 
lllent, it is true, has been tried aUlong .\siatics in China 
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fur a thousanù years, and has produced t.he weakest 
and nlo
t e01'l'upt g()\'l'l'llBlt'ut which the worlù has f
ver 
seen. But 


, Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay; , 


better the doubtful and incomplete experiences of one 
generation at hOlne than the broad results painted upon 
history. "\Vhat is good or deterrnined to be good 
aUlong ourselves must be good universally; and there- 
fore, not only has popular opinion, expressing itself 
through the India Office, decided that the Hindoos 
shall be admitted to share in the governnlent of OUI 
Eastern Empire, but they shall be admitted by the 
road of cOlnpetiti ve examination. The introduction of 
them, it i
 held, ,\"ill be a guarantee of the excellence 
of our intentions-will 
trel1gthen our present tenllr
, 
aud facilitate the transfer ,vhen the hour for its accom- 
pli
llInent shall have struck. \V'- e drealn that we can 
teach Asiatics to appreciate constitutional liberty, awl 
subrnit hereafter ,villingly to their intellectual fellow 
countrymen ,vholn ,ve are educa;ting to be their futuro 
masters. 
Those who have forIned their opinions on the spot.. 
and not in England, tell us that the cultivated Ben.. 
galoes, who beat our o,vn students in metaphysics and 
philosophy and mathematics, would have as much 
chance of governing India, if the arm that support.:; 
them were \vithdrawn, as a handful of hune sheep of 
ruling quietly over a nation of lions. A single Sikh 
horseman ,vould drive a thousand of them 'with the 
VOL. II. 32 
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butt end of his lance from one end of the Peninsula to 
the other. Native officials selected by competition, as 
they can hope for no future w.hen we are gone, so add 
nothing to our stabilit.y while ,ve remain, but are one 
luore superadded source of \\reakness. The warlike 
races of India may hate Englishmen, but cannot despise 
then1, for in their o,yn arts ,ye are stronger than they. 
These ,veak beingR, with the heads of professors and 
the hearts of hares, they both despise and hate, and 
hate us with increased intensity for imposing on theln 
the authority of \vretches ,vhom they disdain as slaves. 
Yet it may easily be-rumour says, ,ve hope untruly, 
that the systen1 is already begun-it may easily be 
that the Indian l\Iinister, ,,'ith his sails blo,vn full by 
English yap our, not only may persist in admitting 
these people to high offices of state by the examination 
method, but may lend t.hem additional and peculiar 
facilities for distancing competitors from home.. 
Our Indian Enlpil'e ,vas ,von by the s,vord, and by 
the sword it lnust be held; and to suppose that we can 
ever abandon it except in defeat and disgrace is to 
surrender oursel yes "rilfully to the wildest illusion. 
Dilettante politicians, armed ,vith an authority which 
they ought never to have possessed, meddling with 
nlatters which the 11lodesty of true intelligence would 
Lave forbidd<,n them to touch, may tie the hands of the 
true rulers of that empirc--may be carrying out their 
, ideas' to the last consequence, overweight our 
strength, nlake our tenure impossible, and coulþel us 
to lC3v<, the Peninsula to the :\Iu8sulmans. If \ye J{(
ep 
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it, we shall keep it by sweeping our brains clear of 
drcams-by giving po,,?er to those only 'who know how 
to comn1and, and returning to the plain principles 
"rhich won the elnpire that we are now making the 
plaything of amateurs. 
, You English,' said General Jacob, one of the' 
ablest officers that the Indian service ever produced,. 
'you 'English imagine that liberty means the sanle 
thing in all parts of the world, and that all mankind- 
equally desire it. You could not make a greater mis- 
take. Liberty,vith you means that you have a right 
to govern yourselves, and that it is tyranny to govern 
yon. Liberty with an .Asiatic means that he has a right, 
to be governed, and that to make him govern hiinselí 
is tyranny. If the people of India were your equals,. 
you 'would not be here-your mission is to govern 
them; and you must govern them well, or they will 
cut your throats.' 
Cartloads of sonorous despatches from the India 
Office contain less wisdom than this single sentence, 
which is indeed the summing up and epitome of our 
relations with our splendid dependency. For the 
present the Right IIonourable gentlemen will have 
their way; and when another catastrophe comes-as 
come it will--we shall call in our Jacobs to recover us, 
and then begin again on the same road. 
Stripped of its verbiage, and the fine. sounding 
phrases by,,,,hich its true intention is conoealed from 
us, the real meaning of the cant about self. government 
i
, that our modern administrators are partly conscious 
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of tlu.ir 0\\ n illahility to J"ulp, alld p'Ll.tly whiry of the 
f.flod. Th 'y v"ill ))()t lL('kIl(JW](.a,{(. t }u.ir 0\\ n \véakncs . 
Tlw ,l,..;c 'lIc1ant 
 (If a OlWP iu! pcriall'ac . lId Vc w'C('I,t"c! 
and tal,,('JJ to tIlt.ir heart
 tit cefJllfJmi"it'
 thcory, that 
p," 'ry luall'H first duty ic.; t att .nd to hi
 own affair-;- 
f(,llow, ill other word,;, his own pleasure. l'hilo.,ophical 
l'latit lHIps are nmde all e
cuse for apathy. .A. few fine 

)luëls('s ill which nu one really h(.lieves are adInitted uo; 
if they \\ eI"e law's of nature, and \ve drift on undér a 
sf'lf-Iuade de
tiny thruugh imbecility intu anarchy and 
collal'
e. 
Tho 
lnnc hclple

ness, disgui
ed behind the same 
mask of pretcnding sagacit) , di
closes itself in the pre- 
1-:cnt. Colonial policy. Twice already in this vulunlt
 
I ha 'ge spokcn of the so-called Colonial Question. If I 
returll to it again, it i:o; because the Colonies aro in- 
finit<.ly J1101'0 ÏInportant to us than even India-it is 
heeausc the entire future of the English Elnpire deppnds 
on (Jur wisely availing our
eh'es of the opportunities 
whicL those dependencies offer to us. "....hen ,ve con- 

idcr the increasing populousnes
 of other nations, their 
inlperial energy, und their vast politieal developmcnt j 
,,,hell we contrast the cnornlOUS area of territory ,vhieh 
belong:s to RU:Sðia, to the United States, or to Gernlany, 
with tho puny dimenRions of our own old island home, 
prl
ud.iee itself cannot hid.e froIl) us that our place as a 
tirst..rate Power is gone aIllollg /Such ri vats ullle
:-\ we 
can identify the Colonies with oUl'selve
, and Il1ultiply 
the ]
nglish soil by 
pr('ading the English race over 
them. Our fathers, looking do,vn into cOIning times, 
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proud of 1hc.'ir t'ountry and jealous for it
 grc.\atnes
, 

e('urt'd at the eannon's ]l1outh tlu.\ f:,irpst porfion:,; 
of th(\ earth's 
urfa{'l\ tt. tlll' Eng1i
h flag-. Thpy 
lW(lueat hed to us an ill hcritanc(' RO Jlwg-nifiel'Jl t that. 
iUUlg'illation itself cannot nleasure the va:-,tl1(\

 of' its 
capabilities. Let the Canadi'ul D()nlinion, let Australia, 
th(\ Cape, and New Zl\:dalld he occupierl. by subjects of 
the British Crown; be con
olirl.atetl hy a. COHlIHon eOI'd 
of patriotisn1, equn I nU'Jl} bel's all of then1 of a splcllc1i<l 
J.:nlpirC' and alike illterl\stcd in it:') grandeur, and t 11(' 
· fortunes of Englandluay still be in their infancy, :lIHI 
n gecond era of glory ánd power be dawning upon U
, 
to ,\'hich our past history Inay be l)ut the faint and 
insignificant prelude. The yet unl\xhausted vigour of 
onr people, with boundle
s romn in ,vhich to expand, 
will reproduce the old I

ugli
h character and the old 
]
nglish strength over an area of a hundred 13ritains. 
The United States of ..A.lnerica. thcrnsel yes do not posse'-\s 
a n10re brilliant prospect. 
It is no less certain that if W(, cannot rise to the 
height of the occasion, the daY5 of our greatness are 
numbered. V{ e luust decline in relative strength. 
decline in purpose and aim, and in the moral tempera- 
111ent which only the consciousness of a high national 
mission confers. 
....
nd yet, notoriously, the perInanence of our union 
with the Colonies is regarded with indifference by our 
leading politicians. They refuse, all of them, to look 
beyond the exigencies of the present ill 01 nent. They 
are contented to leaye the next generation to bolve 
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their o\
Yn problems, and sink or S\Vinl 3,1' their skill 
or luck may o
'der, provided ouly they can thelnselves 
nutintain their 0\Y1t supreluacy from year to year by 
humouring the so-called interests of the capitalists and 
manufacturers. The conditions of the situation are 
sp plain that th
 most wilful perversity cannot refu
e 
to see theIn, yet there is no longer statesmanship or 
eOU:fage alfiong us to encounter and frown down the 
hostility of paltry fSelfishness. The men of monoy are 
afraid that a closer connect.ion ,,-ith the Colonics will 
, 
affect the labour market and raise '''3 ges. The ccono- . 
mist, "\vhose farthest horizon of Y
sio
 is the next 
budget, see
 that tþ.e Colonies cost us at prescnt a few 
hundred tþousallds of pounds nnlluaHr, and 'without 
caring to think what they bring in, cries out that they 
arc a burden on the taxpayers. The ,yorking cla
scs 
have fastened their imagination on the diyi:Sion of 1hc 
land at home, and regard an invitation to relllove elsc- 
,,-here as a snare to lead off their attention. The land- 
owner, 
ontenlptuousl
T Indifferent to the danger. sec
 
that tho thicker England is peopled the more his estates 
increaRe in ,alue; and thus. the interests of the CIllpire 
arc for the present thrust aside. 
The ,yorking nUln 'v ill "
ake frolll his dn:anl. lIe 
will discover at la::;t that a hundred acres in Canada 
would be better for him than five at honlo, even if he 
I 
could bucceed in obtaining thmn. X or will he be con- 
tentcd to swelter 011 upun iutcrIllittellt wages, in the 
poi
unl'd alIno:sphcre of our huge and hideous tOWll
. 
lIard tin1cS ,vill COllle again. The best. and manliest of 
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our artisans ,vill turn their backs upon us as the Irish 
have done, and the question ,viII then be whether .we 
shall have soil left to offer them over ,vhich our flag is 
flying, or whether they will not rather be casting in 
their lot 'with young and vigorous nations whom 'v
 
shall have forced a,vay, from the unworthiest of motivee, 
into an independence ,,,hich they did not desire. 
The administration of the Colonies has fallen very 
unfortunately into the hands of the aristocracy-of the 
cla
s of persons most unfitted by association and tem- 
perament to deal,vith them successfully. The colonists 
are men seeking their o,yn fortunes, proud, self-depend- 
ent, and unaffected by the traditional reverence for 
rank by ,vhich the greatest levellers anlong us are 
irresistibly influenced at honle. They are jealous of 
their liberties, conscious of their growing strength, in 
"
ant of nothing ,,
hich could induce thern to meet these 
high persons on terms of compromise. 1Vhile they 
,,'ould bear it, the Colonic
 ,vere used as sewers to drain 
off' our refuse popu]ation; when they declined to receive 
our burglars and paupers, they still gave opportunitieH 
of patronage. Cadets of noble families, or 11len who 
had laid their' party' under obligations, ,vere quartered 
on the colonial revenues, or I ('ceived grants from 
colonial lands. \v""hen this resource dried up also, the 

Iinister for the Colonies became tired of his thankless 
office. Unable to rise to an Imperial conception of 
their duties, the noble lords Stl'V no reason for extpncl- 
ing to the colonists a share in the honours and prc- 
rogati ve
 uf the motheT country. If they were incor- 
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porated in the Empire, the deJnocratic 
leJllent would 
receive an increase dangerous to their own priyileg
s; 
find thus the econon1Ïst's theory ,vas accepted as a 
,velcome expedient. The Colonies were to be left to 
1 heJnsel \'es to bear their own expenses, Hnd, if the
' 
pleas
d, to assert their indepenrlence. No anxiety \yas 
felt for a connection which was no longer to be utilized 
to proyide for friends and dependants. 
That separation is or has been the drift of the colo- 
nial poliey of the present l\Iinisters there is no occasion 
to argue. The uniyersal ÍInpression ,yhich they have 
created throughout the Enlpire outweighs th
ir own 
feebly uttered and stmnmering denials. Ifad they 
bCf'n sincere in these denials, they ,voulel have 1nade 
ha
te to clear theJn
el ves of suspicion by an unequivocal 
declm'a tion of their real purpo
e; and \ve take lea ve to 
t-:ay that a policy tending to produce consequences RO 
JnOlnentou
 ought not to have been introduced by a side 
,yind. Lord Granvillc and 1\11' G13dstone were no 
doubt confident that the conr:-\e which they were pur- 
f'uing was a wi
e one, hut they ought to have renlenl- 
hCl'ed th
l t t he8t separa ti:-\t opinions are of recent growth, 
]ately adopted e"\en by themselves, and dianletrically 
contrary to the views held by the nlcn who were the 
founders and builders-up of ]
nglallù's political great- 
lle:-\
. A false step taken in 
uch a Inath'r cannot be 
reealled; our Colonies once gone are gone for eyer; 
und therefore, before they acted cven in the f'lightest 
degree on the neTIr conclusions at which they had arri\'
d, 
t.hey were bound to cOll
ult the country without evasIon 
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or reservation. The disintegration of an empire, the 
red uction of Britain to the ancient lilnits of her own 
island 
hores, is at least a matter of as much consequence 
as a Ileform Bill, or the dissolution of the Irish Church. 
The people have not been treated fairly. They have 
been told that there is no question of separa.tion at all; 
that a better mode of n1anagement has merely been 
8ubstituted for a 'worse; that the Colonies are wealthy 
enough to bear their own expenses; and, as they choose 
10 lay duties on English goods, the English taxpayer 
is Hot to be expected to contribute to their defence. 
This is not an honest 
tatclnent, either of the case in 
it
elf, or of the purpose of our late Colonial policy. 
'Vha teyer l\Iinisters nlay think now, it is certain that 
they did contemplate, and did most ardently desire, 
that at least Canada should declare herself independent. 
Young communities haye heavy expenses thrown upon 
them in nlaking roads and railroads and canals to open 
up their countries for us as well as for themselves. They 
cannot rai:-;e a revenue exeept by cU8torn duties; and, 
as they direct their whole trade to the rnother country, 
they no doubt cannot help laying taxes upon English 
produce. But, in proportion to their numbers, the 
colonists are the largest consumers of our manufactures 
in the world. Successful settlers COlne horne to reside 
in England, bringing a stream of 'wealth ,vith them 
broader and deeper far than the trifling sum 'which 
Eng-land has been called on to :'ipend. The outlay of 
the Jllother country on the least advanced of her Colo- 
nies is but like the sinking capital upon an estate in 
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drains and fences. Canada and Australia which havc 
long ceased to cost us anything, fifty years hence-or 
twenty years hence-,vill be helping to bear the burden 
of the luaintenance of the Elnpire, if they are permitted 
to continue a part of it. 
Busy about their own concerns, the English people 
are at present indifferent. They take their statesmen 
at their ,vord. [lnd refuse to believe that they mean 
mischief. Let the ripe fruit fall, let a single colony 
, cut the painter,' and, if I know anything of the tel11- 
per of D1Y coulltrYlnen, a storm will ri
e from Td1Ìch 
those who have provoked the catastrophe mar \vell call 
on the mountains to co\?er thenl. 
1V e look to the Colonies as the irnmediq te refuge 
for millions of our people, as offering at once a cOluplcto 
and the only solution for our social difficulties, and as 
gi ving us an opportunitr of recovoring the e8teem of 
the ,vorld, which 'we are so unea
y under the concep- 
tion of having lost. ",'TO believe that our po,vcr is 
despi!'cd; and, though we hate war, "'e ahuost bring 
ourselves to \vi:sh for it that "pe may redeelll our reput- 
ation. It is well that ''."e should be prepared for all 
possibilities "T e spend fifteen millions a year on our 
.:\.Tmy, and ,ve have a rigl)t to insist 
hat somo sort of an 
unny shall be forthcoming. If other nations iLtcl'fcl'c 
\vith us while we are about our legitimate business, 'YO 
lnu:::;t so bear ourselves in the quarrel that they shall 
beware of 1l1cùdliuO" with us :101" t.}lC future. Ihlt if we 
o. 
wi:::;h to ,vin back their respect by Iuaking )var oU1"scl YCS, 
there is a c
unpaign ,,'hich ,ye might open like no other 
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-a campaign against administrative incapacity, against 
swindling and cheating, again:st drunkenness and un- 
cleanness, against hunger and squalor and misery; 
against the inhuman vices ,vhich aTe bred as in a hot- 
bed in our gigantic cities, against the universal root of 
the disorders which are preying upon us, the all-per- 
vading, all-devouring love of money. We desire 
,,'ealth and honour and long life. Be it so. There 
ure conditions on ,vhich 'all these things sball be added 
to us.' If \ve refuse the conditions, and desire tbese 
things for the111selves, ,ve shall find ignominy for hon- 
our, for long life all-pervading 111isery, and along ,vith 
the riches a curse 'which shall render them for eyer 
unprofitable to us. The business of GovcrnIllent, truly 
enough, is to ,vatch over the nation's 'weqlth;' but 
not wealth in the modern meaning, which in itself 
betrays ho\y far we ha\e travelled on the do\vn-hill 
road; rather the well-being. the boàily and moral 
health, of the people of ",
hich the nation is composed. 
A.droit this (not in ,yords; every politician, from lvIr 
Gladstone down,vards, will repeat it in words as glibly 
as a school-girl repeats her catechism), accept it as the 
first principle of action, anJ the plagues which are con- 
suming us will melt away of themselves. It will 
o 
longer be found impossible to make ,val' on drunkenness 
for fear of offending the brewing interest, or swindling 
for fear of dinlinishing the profits of trade. \Ve s11all 
hl.ar no 11101'0 of iUIPossibilitics, for in th
 pursuit of a 
noble object nothing is ÏlllPossible. "T e shall cease to 
,vatch our export and in1port list with a feverish 
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anxiety, or exult over an increase of population as in- 
creasing our means of nlultiplying cheap 111unufactures. 
'Ve shall rather labour to prevent this enormous fester- 
ing crowd from growing upon our hands. "r e shall 
sl\ek to provide for further additions to our nU111bers in 
co un tries where a happier and purer life lna y be pos- 
sible for them. 
Political economy, ,,'e are told, forbid
 it. ""'hen 
the Irish landlords "Toke, under the teaching of the 
famine, to a consciousness that they had allowed Ire- 
land to becOJlle overpeopled, political econoluy did not 
forbid then1 to give free passages to ,,'lmeriea to hun- 
dreds of thousands of starving poor. 'Ve, too, in lucre 
greed of gain, have permitted England to becolnc over- 
peopled: is it an injustice to ask that out of the huge 
piles of money ,yhich cheap labour has heaped up for 
us, a small fraction shall be taken to save the falnilies 
of those who have toiled for us fronl being swanlped in 
wretchedness? 
Ir Fa"Tcett exclaims that if we open 
an easy road to the Colonies our best "Torklnen will 
leave u
. I.Jet us hope, rather, that by relieving the 
Ð\Ter-growing pressure ,,'e lnay nlake ]
ngland more 
endurable to thmn. But if it be so, why should ,ve 
wish them to stay? l.1et the Colonies remain attached 
to us, and ,,,herever our people thriye best they will 
conduce most to the strength of the Empire, of ,,,hich 
they ,vill cont.inue as 1l1ueh 8u
jects a
 before. If our 
Inanuf
LCturing tow'n:s 'were 
hrunk to half their prc
ent 
si,zc, if the flouting tide of hUll1Unity ,vhich surges and 
eddies rOllnd the Loudon suburhs were all gone, if the 
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millions of English aud Scotch Inen and ,yomen ,,,ho 
are ,yastiug their constitutions and "Tearing out their 
souls in factories and coal 11lines ,vere gro,ving corn 
and rearing cattle in Canada and Ne,v Zealand, the red 
colour ,vould COllIe back to their cheeks, their shrunken 
sinews ,vould fill out again, their children, now a drag 
upon their hauds, would be elements of wealth and 
strength, ,vhile here at home the sun would shine 
again, and wages ,yould rise to the coÌonial level, and 
land would divide of itself, and ,ye should have rOOln 
to nlove and breathe. The lllanufacturers ,vould reap 
lighter profits; the lando,vners ,vould find their 
incomes shrink to the level ,vhich satisfied their grand- 
fathers; the evil sisters luxury and poverty ,vould 
Inove off hand in hand; but the health and ,vorth of 
the English nation ,,,"ould be increased a n1Ïllion-fold. 
I speak of what cannot be-cannot be at least till 
in many a long year of painful discipline ,ye have un- 
learnt the Inost cherished lessons of IHodern politic
. 
One thing, however, is possible, and ought inlmediately 
to be done. The Colonies will not take our paupers; 
and as ,ve make our beds, ,ye 111ust lie in them; but we 
can prevent pauperism from growing heavier upon our 
hands. If we send out able-bodied men ,vith their 
families to settle upon land, we must support them also 
till their first crops are gro,vn. If ,ve advance nloney 
for other people's benefit, ,ve expect to be repaid, and 
cannot see our ,va.y to obtain security for it. But there 
is not the same difficulty in providing for the young. 
"\Vhen 1\11' Forster's Education Bill is fairly in work, in 
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one shape and another ,ve shall have more than t\\""O 
nlillion boys and girls at school in these i
lands, of 
,vhom at least a fourth ,,-ill be adrift \vhen their teach- 
ing is OTer, ,,'ith no definite outlook. I..et the State for 
once resume its old ('haracter, and constitute itself the 
constable of SOlne at least of these helpleRs ones. When 
the grammatical part of their teaching is over, let theln 
have a year or t\""O of industrial instruction, and under 
an understanding with the colonial authorities let them 
be drafted off ,,-here their services are most in delnand. 
The settlers ,,
ould be delighted to receive and clothe 
and feed them on the conditions of the old apprentice- 
ship. If the apprentice system is out of fayour, some 
other system can be easily invented. 'Velcome in some 
shape they are certain to be. A continued stream of 
young, well-taught, unspoilt English natures ,vould be 
the most precious gift ,,'hi('h the Colonies could receive 
frolll us. 
If the Colonial Office has no answer but the old 
(impossible,' a ,,'ord which sounds in our cars like the 
deBpairing "
ash of the waters of Lethe, then, in the 
nanle of comnlon sense and hunlanity, let the Colonial 
Office be dissolved. Let the noble lord or the honour- 
able gentleman for ,yhom it is necessary to find a seat 
in the Cabinet be provided ,vith some titular position to 
which that honour may be technically attached. lÆt 
us have n1Ïnisters in jJartibus, ,,,ith no department to 
paralyze or misTIlanage. .And for tho administration 
of the Colonies, and the readjustment of I
ngland'8 
rplation ,,,ith t1a'ln. let 1here be sonIC Council e
tablished 
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where the Colonies as ,veIl as the mother country shall 
be represented, in \vhose eyes the interests of the 
Enlpire will be of more consequellce than the suprmnacy 
of party. 
It is not our supposed unreadiness to fight \vhich has 
lo\vered, and is still lo\yerin g, England's reputation. 
'Ve have not allowed any occasion to pass by when our 
honour or our interest distinctly called us to arms-we 
are disesteelned because, as a nation, we no longer seem 
to live for any high and honourable purpose. Com- 
munities as ,veIl as private persons always set before 
themselves consciously or unconsciously some supreme 
aim towards which their energies are bent. 11ilitary 
power, extension of territory, political unity, dynastic 
aggrandizement, or the maintenance of some particular 
religious creed, have been at various times the all-absorb- 
ing objects on which the minds of great nations have 
been bent; and as none of these has been entirely good, 
so TI.one has been entirely dißcreditable. The noblest 
o
ject, which all honour and few pursue, is the well- 
being of the people; the worst and meanest is that to 
which we in England are supposed to have devoted 
ourselves-the mere aggregation of enormous heaps of 
money, while we are cal'eless what becomes of the 
'hands,' as we call them, by which all the money is 
created. 
We have a vast empire-we have infinite land wait- 
ing only to be occupied-we have a population larger 
than we can employ, even on our own theory of the 
manner ill. which we should wish to employ them, 
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cro"rded into lanes and alleys and cellars, seething in 
drunkenness and pollution; uf the children born in 
these places the fate of those that die being more blessed 
a thousand-fold than of those ,vho survive. vVe have 
or we had a temuin g Ireland, fron1 which millions had 
to be removed to escape starvation-\ve let the Iri
h go 
to the United States, careless of consequences so long 
as the Ï1nmediate value of the landlord's property was 
not affected. ""1" e deliberately refuse to carry the over- 
flow of our o,vn people to lands which are crying out to 
be tilled, where they can live in health and abundance, 
and ,vhere the death of a child, instead of a relief, is a 
material loss. 'Ye "Till not lift a finger to save our 
voluntary emigrants to our o"Tn Crown, or those who 
remain from the drink-shops, or our na tionul good 
name froln the reproach of con1n1ercial dishonesty. '''"r e 
profess a righteous horror of slavery; but the :E1lg1i
h 
fann labourer who has been rash enough to nHLrry i
 
as much a slave under the lash of hunger as the X egro 
under the ,vhip, and is so IluLCh 1110re unhappy than the 
slave that he has no refuge but the ,vorkhouse in sick- 
ness and old age. lIe is told, in insolent irony, that 
he is a free Inan, and Inay go where he pleases. I
ather, 
he may go a,vay if he can; and those who Block hinl 
with the name of freedolll, know well that he lies in au 
enchanted circle of necessity-that he must stay pa

i,rc 
under the barest \vages which ,,,ill keep life in hinl allù 
his, under penalty of starnltiou if he rcsi
t to lllake an 
effort to escape. 
This it is which has lowered English credit-that 
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we have grow'n oblivious of all generous principles, t.hat 
patriotism haH beconle a jest, and that nothing is con- 
sidcred ,vorthy of a serious lnan's attention but ,vhat 
,vill put nloney in his purse. "V ords travel far in these 
days of ne,vspapers. \Vhen a great capitalist 
aid of 
emigration during the last stagnation of trade, ,vhen 
millions w'ere starving, (I{eep our lnen at hOJne-,ve 
shall 'want them ,vhen trade revives,' the world heard 
of it, and nlade itH conlments. English ,vorking men, 
it seems, exist only to fill rich nlen's pockets. The 
House of Commons cheered a w'ell-known speaker when, 
as a crowning argument against assistance to emigrate 
being gra.nted by the State, he argued that it would 
displease the Anlericans. An English politician 
declares that he is afraid of helping lnen and "romen in 
search of enlployment from one part of the Queen's 
dominions to another for fear a foreign Po,ver might 
not like it. Parliament approves, and ,ve are surprised 
that 'we are no longer respected. \V onderful considera- 
tion for .L\merican sensitiveness !-,vonderful new-born 
consideration, of a kind however w"hich they are so little 
inclined to appreciate! Let us take courage. "T ere 
we Ruddenly to sho,v ourselves practically alive to the 
condition of our people, and set apart. for the sake of 
them SODle small port.ion of our enormous income" the 
Americans ,vonlcl forgive us as soon as they had 
recovered from their astonishment, even if it took the 
form of sending families to Canada. 
'Y ou will increase taxation,' shriek the economists. 
, l\foney must be taken from those who have it, and laiè. 
VOl.. II. 33 
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out upon those w'ho have not.' Be it so. We lay on 
taxes without scruple for a ,var, and it is a 'var ,vhich 
we are adyocating. 'Ynen the interests of the nation 
require killing and burning uncl destroying, we arc all 
called on to contribute. and are ridiculed if ,ve complain. 
In the smne intereHts of tlH
 nations "'"e Inay tax our- 
seh-es for a war on lnisery and yice and over-popula- 
tion. Is it not as honourable to save life as to destroy 
- -to rescue n1Ïlliolls from ,vrctcheduf'ss as to plunge' 
million
 into lnourning und woe 1" 
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L ADIES AND GENTLE
IEN,-Those who "rould 
estimate rightly the political or economical con- 
dition of any province or country, ought not, in nlY 
opinion, to fix their chief attention on the fonn or 
con
titution of the governing body. They 
hould look 
rather at the material and spiritual condition of the 
masses of the inhabitants. They should consider under 
\vhat special evils, if any, those inhabitants are suffering, 
and whether the measures adopted towards them are 
,veIl calculated to remove those evils. If national hap- 
pilleoo \va
 unifol'Inly proportioned to the share possessed 
by the people in managing their o,vn affairs, political 
problems \vOTIld be simpler than nature has been pleased 
to Blake them. It is notoriou
 that forms of government 
which suit one race well, suit othors equally ill. Under 
the freest of constitutions a country may be miserable. 
Under a monarchy, provided (it is a large proviso) your 
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monarch is as ,vise as he is powerful, a na.tion may be 
happy, Jna
" be prosperous, Jnay posscss the reality of 
freedom instead of the shado,v, becauso those only are 
in1erfered ,,,ith who deserve interferencc. 
At all times, the first question is whether a country 
be ruled jU:3tly, ,vhether each individual receives good 
or ill, according to his personal merits. Just la\vs alone 
make pOl"sible either national health or Inatel'ial pros- 
per
ty, and free governlnents are adnlired and valued 
above despotisms, ar]stocracie
, or any other forn1 of 
political constitution, only because the judgn1ent of any 
one man, or limited body of n1en, is supposed liable, 
however excellent the]r intentions, to be distorted by 
self-interest. 
"\Vhen a people arc united, enlightened, and high- 
Ininded, they can be trusted bafdy with the administra- 
tion of their own affair
; when a people arc dividt'd 
and ignorant, ,yhen they arc liable to be duped b
T 
(lpmagogues, led astray hy their mnotions, or corrupt.ed 
by ignoble influence
, the Inore popular the constitution 
the ,vorse .will be the result. ,v
 e suppose we have 
discovered 
 panacea for political ills by giving every 
Juan a vote. If thc re
ult of the voting cOJllmends 
itself on its own 111crits, then the voting answers ,veIl. 
If thp voting, as son1etiJnes happens, represents ignor- 
ance and folly, thon it does not an
wer well, and other 
means haye to be called in. There are brave men, and 
there are cowards, and the \vis
 n1an is generally braver 
than the fool. f;upposo in any community, two-thirds 
who are co",?ards vote one way, and the reruaining third 
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will not only vote, but fight the other ,yay. What 
becomes of the voting theory? The brave a.nd tho 
c1etennined minority will rule the timid and the 
undetermined. 
tV ell for us that it is so, for in this lies the only 
security for healthy progre
s. In average time
, a. 
majority of votes may be a rough test of what is right. 
It is no less true, that all great reforms, since the ,vorld 
began, have been the \vork of determined minorities. 
'Vhere there is a general good disposition, the minority 
may convert itself into majority by argument and patient 
persistence. When for any reason the majority is ob- 
stinately wrong and obstinately tyrannical, resistance 
may become the most sacred of duties. 
Thus, as I said, above all questions of forms of 
government lies the higher question-what is right and 
what is ,vrong. Let men fix their minds on a wrong to 
be redressed, on a right to be asserted; the chances are 
that if they are resolute in den1anding justice, justice 
will not long be refused. If the goverrnnent, whatever 
it be, determinately persists in a false course, then, and 
not till then, it is time to attack the Constitution. A 
Constitution is evil not \vheu it is democratical or when 
it is oligarchical, but when it upholçls iniquity. A 
revolution is beneficial when it is undertaken as a last 
resort with a defined object. The ,vrong cOlnplained of 
will then disappear, \vhen the tyranny which maintained 
it is overthrown. But reverse the process. Begin with 
political agitation, with no clear idea why a change is 
desired; transfer the power from kings to nobles, from 
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nobles to the middle classes
 from the middle classe
 tv 
the people, froID the people back to kings, without in- 
quiring first what kings, or noble
JI or middle classes are 
to do, which the others ,vould not do, and the result is 
nothing but aimless convulsion, power wasted in beating 
the air, and the multiplication of practical misery from 
confusion and anarchy. 
In these positions you have the key to the failure of 
so many efforts to obtain ,vhat has been called justice 
for Ireland. :x 0 sooner has a ,vrong been adnlitted, and 
a beginning lnade towards redress, than the Irish have 
kindled into a bla7.e like faggots of dry sticks. They 
ha\e left the road of practical reform to clamour for 
political emancipation. From agitation they have fallen 
to conspiracy, from conspiracy to l'ebellion. The fire 
burns out, the rebellion collapses. resentInent follo\vs, 
and ill-will, and perhapt> fresh tyranny. The stone of 
Sisyphus has rebounded to the bottom of the hill, and 
the weary ,york has to COlnmcnce again fro In the begin- 
nIng. 
llad there been no rebellion in 1690, the Catholics 
could have secured the nlost ample toleration. There 
\Vould have been no confiscations, no penal laws, and no 
commercial restrictions. After ninety years of misf'ry, 
the ,york of ref
rmation 'nlS ag-ain takel1 in hand, free 
trade was restored, the laws against Popery were relaxed. 
Catholics were mhnittcd to the suffrage; 1ueasurcs 'were 
pushed forward for tho payu1cnt of priests; 
laynooth 
waR established and endo,ved for the education of the 
Catholic clergy. Trinity Colle
(\ ol)ened itR doors to 
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the Catholic laity. The Irish only concluded that .ßng- 
land ,vas afraid of them, and the reward of concession 
was the insurrection of 1798. 
This time England did not allo'v herself to be pro- 
voked into retaliation. The A,ct of Union it was hoped 
had for ever closed the era of political agitation. In 
the United Parliament, Ireland's Inaterial wTongs could 
be te1nperately considered, and rational redress dis- 
covered for them. 
It wa'3 too late unhappily for complete renlct1ies. 
The most cruel blo\v to Ireland, the destruction of her 
woollen manufactures, was irreparable. Steam engines 
had superseded ,vater-po'wer and hand-labour. Ireland 
has little accesRible coal, and rivalry ,vith England on 
that platform was thencefor\vard impossible.. The linen 
rnanufactory in Down and Antrim, carried on as. it was 
by energetic Scotch and English Protes.tants, expanded 
of itself; but the hope was gone of training the Irish 
population of the southern provinces to. skilled manu- 
facturing industry. 
"'
hat other evils ,,"ere there then of which Ireland 
complained, ,vhich legislation could remove? What 
wa
 there no\v amiss \vith Ireland? That E'omething 
had been amiss no one could be so hardy as to dpny. 
...-\.n entire population, even of Celts, does not mutiny 
without 
on1e provocation. ..As Mirabeau &'l.id, "Vhen 
the people complain, the people are always right..' 
\\
hate\er theologians may say of mankind, they nre a 
lunch-enduring race. The lot of the multitude, under 
the happiest circumstances, is a hard one. They bear 
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it without complaining, if they see that they arc not 
treated unjustly. It is injustice only ,vhich gives to 
suffering its venOln and its poignancy. 
"\Ve ,viti suppose some one to h:1 ve been tra veIling 
through Ireland in 1802, ,vhen the Constitution after 
the Union ,vas finally at work. "\Vhat would have been 
his experience? He would have seen three-quarters of 
a country, richer naturally than Scotland) as rich as the 
best parts of England, lying a wilderness, dotted ,,,ith 
potato gardens; districts as large a::; counties mere ,vastes 
of morass; a peasantry ragged and mil::>èrable, living in 
houses in ,vhich an English gentlernan would not keep 
his S p ortin rr doO's' families-the Irish are the most 
b b' 
prolific people in the world-fan1Ílies of t,velve or thir- 
teen huddled into hovels, more like caves in the earth 
than human d,velling-places; without ,vindows, ,vith a 
hole in the thatch to let the smoke out; for furniture, 
an iron crock and perhaps a stool; a heap of stra,v or 
heather for beds; in wet ,veather, pigs, co,vs, poultry, 
and hun1an creature
, all tUlublcd in together into a 
space twelve feet long and cight feet wide; the fat so,v 
perhaps the pillo\v of grown up girls, the little one& 
burrowing in the turf stack; the food potatoes and 
butter-milk; the clothes of the father and mother a 
bundle of rags; the clothes of the children those which 
nature gave them. Their holdingß ,vere perhaps an acre 

r two of potato ground, for ,vhich they ,vere paying 
the old rack rents, five or six pounds an acre. 1'he pigs 
and the cow paid the rent and the priest's dues. The 
wages, 
ix}Jenéc a day for half the year, and nothing the 
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rest, found a coat and a pail' of bhoes for the ma.n, a 
cloak for the wife, and a coloured handkerchief or two 
for the girl::; to appear in at mass on a Sunday. 
This was the condition of the \vorking peasantry of 
one of the three kingdoJfis which cOlnposed the wealth- 
iest of existing comIllul1Ïties. They were not unhappy. 
They were light-hearted, and as long as the potato 
lasted, and ,vhile they were undisturbed in their minia- 
ture fanns, they were fairly contented. Their chit'I' 
alann was that they ,vere at the landlord's mercy. If 
another ten an t bid above them, or if the landlord wanted 
the farm, they might at any nloment find themselves 
adrift. No matter that the very ground they occupied 
owed its value to them. They had drained and fenced 
and tilled it after their fashion. They found it barren 
moor, they made it able at any rate to grow food for a 
dozen human creatures. The landlord called it his, and 
if it so pleased his lnightiness he could turn thenl into 
the ditch to starye. 
The landlords themselves ,vere of three sorts-the 
Inagnates who lived in splendour in London and man- 
aged their estates by middlmnen; a few cultivated and 
distinguished resident noblmnen and gentlemen; and 
the 
quires and squireens who spent their lives in hunt- 
ing, gambling, drinking, and fighting duels, themselves 
out at elbo,vs, idle, extravagant, in debt and haunted 
by the bailiff, their lands often ill the hands of creditors 
who, of course, squeezed out of the tenantry the last 
obtainable penny. It is curious that as long as there 
were no evictions the last sort were the most popular. 
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There was a community of recklcssness and gool1111unour 
in which landlord and peasant fraternized. If the land- 
lorù "ranted more rent his readiest road to it ,yas to fall 
in with the inclinations of his dependents. lIe 1u1(1 but 
to subdiyide the holdings on hi
 property, allow a son 
or a. brother of one of his tenants to squat beside him on 
the mountain, throw up a turf cabin, plant an acre or 
two of potatoes, Inarry, and beget another family to live 
in the same sty Ie. 
The real enmity was against the improving landlord. 
.i\n Englishman would buy an estate. seeing the capa.- 
bilities of the soil if properly cultivated. lIe would 
establish large farms, build barns and cattle sheds, put 
his capital into the ground, dra\v the ,vater off and 
plant and manure. Finding his property littered ,vith 
paupers he ,yould clear thenl away at tbe year's end, 
bring in a Scotch 01' English bailiff who understood his 
bu8Ïne
s, and fann on scientific principles. . 
It might be ,veIl for the purchaser :.1.11(1 wC'll for the 
e
tate. The estate could Dot be ÏInproved till the ver- 
luin wel'e renloved. nut these yermin after all were 
human beings. Their falnilies had lived for centuries 
on the saIne spot: it was their home, and they loved it. 
Thriftless they might be, ignorant, \yretched; but they 
knew no better, thoy desirecl no better. _\cconling to 
both priest and parson thoy possessed imln()1"ta
 souls; 
,vere they not of 1110re consC'qucnce than a draino<l bog 
or a planted hill-siùe 
 To them the improving landlord 
was no better. than a barbarian conqueror, trampling 
down the dpuizens of the soil. They tool to pike and 
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blunderbus to defend their right.s. The landlord or th
 
agent or tbe ne,,," bailiff would find his door burst open 
some dark nigbt, him
elf dragged out, seton his knees, 
and shot through the heart; lucky if his wife and 
children escaped the same fate. 
Such Ireland remained after the Union, after Eng- 
land had beøn pretending to govern it for six hundred 
years. 
Fillgaged as England was in a death-,
restle with 
Napoleon, the United Parliament had no leisure for the 
nloment to attend to internal reform. 'Vith the return 
of peace it was perfectly certain that the state of Ireland 
lllust form one of the first que::;tions to delnand attention. 
In laying the foundationq of a better order of things 
four main points had to be considered. 
First, there ,vas the character of the Irish people. 
They' weTe what they were as lunch from circumstances 
as from faults of their own. They ha.d been trained 
under a systen1 w'hich was compounded of anarch
T and 
injustice. The law had been their enemy, and therefore 
they were lawless. They could gain nothing by being 
industrious, and therefore t.hey ,vere idle. Time only, 
with a better education and a better administration, 
could remedy an evil so deeply rooted. 
:x ext. a more effective police ,vas wanted. The most 
rudimentary civilization was incompatible with the 
private use of pike and pistol. No country could thri \-p 
where the people had a code of laws of their own, ,vhich 
they enforced with secret tribunals and by organizing 
assassinations over the whisky bottle. 
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But again, it would not answer to repross crÏ1ne and 
leave the la\vs standing which provoked the crilne and 
almost made it justifiable. If authority ,vab to assert 
itself, authority ,vas bound to be evenhanded and protect 
the rights of the poor when it forbade them to protect 
themselves. England had takcn tho land from the old 
Irish owners under the plea of providing better rulors for 
the country than the native chiofs. If these rulers had 
broken their implied covonullt::s, or in any ,yay had failed 
in the work assigned to theIn, the .object was defeated 
for which they had been planted in Ireland. 1'he ,vhole 
condition of Irish landed tenurcs required to be rovised, 
and the landlords forced to recognize the duties attach- 
ing to their offices, if the power ,vhich they had abu:,ed 
was not to be taken from theIn. 
Lastly, there ,vas the religious difficulty. A half- 
reformed Episcopal Church had been established in Ire- 
Land. It had been endowed like its sister in England 
with the tithes and the lands ,vhich before the Refol'lua- 
tion had belonged to the Catholics, in the hope that tho 
compromise which had answered in one country would 
also be accepted in the other. That hope had been dis- 
appointed. Four-fifths of the people ,vere Catholics, and 
,,"ere likely to ren1ain so. Of the Protestants little more 
than half belonged to the Establishment. The rest ,vere 
Presbyterians, yet a handful of churchrl1en mOIlopolizC'd 
everything. 
If I attach less Ï111pOl'tance to this last grievance than 
is usually assigned to it, it is not Lecaw:;e I undervalue 
religious liberty; it is nut because I do not know how 
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deeply differences in religion have embittered all other 
difficulties ,vhich ha ve risen between ourselves and Ire- 
land; but because I am in search chieH y of the points 
where England has been unjust, and because I think 
there is less ground to accus
 England of unfairness in 
the treatInent of Irish l
opery, than in other chal'ges 
which can be brought against her. I am not blind 
to the preposterous shortcon1Ìngs of the .1:\nglo-I rish 
Established Church, its grand professions, its practical 
inefficiency. I do not question the enormous power for 
good-good of a certain kind-which has been exerted 
in Ireland by the nlodern Catholic priests. Ireland is 
OIle of the poorest countries in Europe. There is less 
theft there, less cheat.ing, less housebreaking, less 
robbery of all sort8, than in any country of the same 
size in the world. In the wild district where I lived we 
slept with unlocked door and open ,vindows, ,vith as 
much security as if we had been- I will not say in 
London or N e'v York, I should be sorry to try the ex- 
periment in either place-I will say as if we had. been 
among the saints in Paradise. In the sixteen th century 
the Irish were notoriously regardless of what is techni- 
cally called morality. For the last hundred years at 
least impurity has been almost unknown in Ireland. 
And this absence of vulgar crime, and this exceptional 
delicac
T and modesty of character, are due alike, to their 
everlasting honour, to the influence of the Catholic 
clergy. 
I do not know that the priests are called on to URe 
the power of the confessional to put down agrarian con- 
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spiracy. If they have not been politically loyal to Eng- 
land I H,ln indisposed to blame them for it. X either, 
f.Lo,ycver, can I hold England to have been materially in 
fault in the jealousy "rith ,vhich she so long regarded 
the priests. The fault, as I conceive, lies in the attitude 
,vhich the ROlnan Church was pleased to aSSUllle long 
ago towards the Refonnation. Fronl this fountain all 
else has flowed. If the ,vaters have been bitter, the 
bitterness was in the spring from which they rose. By 
Rome's own sho\ving, her discipline at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century had fallen to pieces throughout 
Europe. Her moral degeneracy led men to look into her 
doctrines. Germany and England and other countries 
declared that many of her doctrines ,vere false, and she 
set to work with all the force that she could lllake to 
punish the attacks upon her as rebellion. For nearly 
hvo hundred years she had burnt heretics, when she 
could catch them, at the stake. She stirred. up kingdom 
against kingdom, sovereigns against subjects, and sub- 
jects against sovereigns. The history of the struggle 
tor religious liberty is ,vrittell in characters of blood 
which are not to be forgotten. So long as the Popes 
retained a hope of recovering their pow'er, no Catholics 
,vere permitted to be loyal subjects of Protestant 
princes, and, in countries which had established their 
spiritual independence, and ,vere detcrmined to maintain 
it, it was inevitable that the Catholic Ohurch should be 
watched strictly, and even hardly dealt ,vith. Ireland 
\va
 within the English dominion. When England 
revulted from ROlue, the rope unci,vered with an illvita- 
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tion to all English and Irit;h subjects to throw off their 
allegiance, and the Irish held that their duty was to the 
Popes and not to the English sovereign. 
"Tas the Engli
h sovereign to stand by to let treason 
-çralk abroad unharrned, because it robl'd itself in thø 
mantle bf religious obligation? ..L-\s much as Prince Bis- 
mark is called on to allow' the Jesuits to undo the Ger- 
man Confederation. Either subjects o\ve allegiance to 
tbe lawful government of the country to which they 
belong, or the Pope of Rome is monarch of the world. 
In the face of the Pope's attitude, the English 
princes ,vel'e not permittod only, but 'vere obliged to 
exact from all subjects, Irish and English, an abjuration 
of the Pope's pretensions. 'Vas England to have left 
the Catholic prelates and nobles in possession of wealth, 
and power, and influence, while they ,vere avo,ved sub- 
jects of her most active enemy r 
o far as ,vas consist- 
ent with political security, Irish Romanisrll ,vas handled 
witn especial leniency. It was not till after half-a- 
dozen rebeUions, not chiefly till after the Irish St 
Bartholomew, tho InaS8acre of 1641, and the long, des- 
ptì
te.. religious war ,vhich follo\ved, tbat either the 
creed or its priests were proscribed. Even then the 
persecution was short-lived.. Toleration came back with 
Charles the SeconJ; and indulgence \v
s again abused. 
Another civil war followed-another desperate eñort to 
make Ireland Papal. I say it could not be-after such ex- 
periences it èould not be-but that strong efforts should 
have then been made to rid the country of so danger- 
ous èJll element. 1 conlSider for myself that far more 
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blame rests with England for her treatment of t.he Irish 
Nonconformists than for what she did towards repre
R- 
ing RomanisIn. I
ather, it ,vas due to l
ngland's inter- 
ference that, after the battle of Aghrim, Romanism ,vas 
permitted to Ruryivc. IIad not England tied the hands 
of the Protestant gentry they,vould then have n1ade 
complete work ,vith it, and have driven the last priest 
out of the island. 
'Vith the peace of Utrecht and the accession of the 
House of 11anover in England Europe entered upon a 
new era. The ROlnan Church changed its attitude if 
not its secret a
pirations. Religion was no longer 
available as a pretext for war or :revolution. The pre- 
tension of putting men to death for a difference of 
opinion ,vas quietly abandoned. It CanlE' to be unclf'r- 
stood that a Catholic was not to plead al1egiance to the 
Pope as a pretext for di
loyalty. And, from the nlO- 
nlent that t.hÜ;; confession was sincerely made and acted 
on, the Catholics hcca1110 as much entitled to the full 
privileges of citizens as the nlelllbers of any other cm11- 
Jllunity. 
From that 11l0111cnt, at the closp especially of the 
eighteenth century, ,,-hen the dangers to society were 
no longer fronl religion but from revolution, the first 
desire of English statf'Slnen waR to ren10VO the last 
trace of di
ahility and plare Catholics in all respects on 
a level ,,'ith other suhjectF:. They had been already 
admitted to vote, and their Inaterial hardships had been 
rCJllovcd before the Union. l?or myself I consider it 
of HO much greater consequence what la,vs men live 
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uuùer than who are to Inake thcn1, that their adUlisBion 
to pal'litunent might ,veIl have been postponed till the 
peasan ts' cOlnplain ts had been attended to. 
This, however, was not the opinion of 
lr Pitt. 
Pitt was n10re occupied with the dread of revolut.ion 
than with the grievances of the poor Irish tenantB. 
Likely enough he considered that if he could conciliato 
the Catholic clergy he would have less to fear from the 
discontent of the people, and could afford to neglect it. 
Pitt would have admitted the Catholics to Parlia- 
nlent before the rebellion of 1798 if the king ,voulcl 
have allowed hin!. ,'Then the war ,vith France ,vas 
over, and there was bl'eathing-tinle for internal refornls, 
Catholic elnancipation ,vas the first important political 
q uestion which came to the front. I t could not bo 
carried immediately. 'Ve have no dictators in Eng- 
land. Before a good la,v can be passed or a bad law 
repealed, the nlajority of 658 more or less prejudiced 
gentlemen has to be persuaded to consent. The con- 
stituencies ,vhich they represent have prejudices also 
which claim to be respected; and thus ,ve say in l

ng- 
land that there is a chance of getting a thing done in 
about forty years after every intelligent person has 
made up his mind that it must be done. It is the 
price ,ve pay for popular government. 
The Catholics, however, ,vere not made to wait for 
their emancipation for these forty years. They found 
a champion in the great O'Connell, the Grattan of the 
Celts. The peasantry, good, credulous people, ,vere 
taught to believe that if they could be represented by 
vo
 li. Ji 
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Catholics In l\u'liament they" ould have good houses 
over their heads, good CQats on their backs, good food 
in their stomachs, and be rid of bailitl' and agent for 
(\Vel'rnore. They got their pike
 and lllusket
 again. 
A few hundred thousand of thenl were said, as usual, 
to be ready to :fight. Protestant prejudice gave way, 
and emancipation was conceded. 
It was a propel' thing to do, though, as it neither 
produced any of those effects which the people expected, 
nor had the least tendency to produce thenI, I CU,llHOt 
look on it as a triumph, or as of allY considerable im- 
portance at aU. It returned to Parliament a nlunbcr 
of persons ,vho obtained patronage, after the old Irish 
fashion, by making themselves troublesome. It raiscà 
the Catholic bishops and archbishops to Rocial COllS('- 
q uence. They were invit.ed to dinner by the I.Jord- 
JJieutenant. They'were given rank beside thp bishops. 
of the Establishment. Oardinal Cullen, I believe, at 
present walks into the dining-room before a duk{\. 
For all else it was 17R2 ouce more. The mo
t glori- 
ous expectations i:ssued in blank disappoinhnent. The 
Irish peasant renlained the same down-trodden, forlorn 
being the world had known him-as ill-fed, as ill- 
clothed, as much at the mercy of the landlord as before. 
In some respects he suffered Ipore, for he \V"aR now 
bchveen thf\ hannO-pr and t hf\ :nn-il. Tlis landlord, in 
nine Ca.SCH out of tOll a ProtcRtant, said to him, Yon 
shall vote as I teU you, or I will turn you out of your 
laud. The priest bilicl to him, Yon shall vote as I tell 
you, or I will damn) our soul. The prou1Îsedmillennium 
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still hung fire. The people, again poslSessocl with the 
idea that it was political reform which they. needed, 
plunged into a fresh agitation. The more theyclamoured, 
t.he heavier gre\v their burdens, till they drifted once 
more into falTIine and mutiny and the rebellion of 
18 4 8 . 
It is high treason to say a word against O'Connell. 
Very well, I must be a traitor then. O'Connell \vas for 
eighteen years all but onmipotent on Irish subjects. 
IIad he cared tf) use his enormous influence to pass l\ 
land act he might have stopped unjust evictions a genel'. 
ation before 
Ir Gladstone stopped them. On O'Connell's 
own estate 'the finest peasantry' in the ,vorld were 
as hunger-stricken as in any other part of the island. 
O'Connell cared as lTIUGh for these poor creatures as 
Shan O'Neil or Tyrconnell had cared for the earth-tillers 
of an ea.rlier generation. It was enough for him, and 
a great deal pleasanter, to keep the government afraid of 
him by insincere clamour for repeal, and secure the 
disposition of goVerIllne
t. patronage. 
T,vo measures only of real value to Ireland were 
passed under the reign of O'Connell, but they ,vere the 
work, not of him, but of Sir Robert Peel and the 
English Liberals. 
A body of ten or twel.ve thousand of the peasantry 
"Tere armed, drilled, and made into the ,veIl-known 
Irish police. 
Composed, as they w
e and are, of the same ele- 
ments as the wildest Fenian mob, their entire nature is 
metamorphosed under military discipline, J n the whole 
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empire there is not a force Dlore loyal, more trll
tworthy. 
or more efficient. 
That wa
 one es
ential step toward ÏInprO\TC111ont. 
Another was the e
tablishment of the national 
chool 
system in Ireland. 
Education, excellent in quality and unsectarian in 
character, ,vas provided in every corner of the country, 
open to the poorest, free alike to Catholic and Protestant, 
where children of both creeds are brought up together, 
and learn, for one thing, that they are made of conl1llon 
flesh and blood, and may as well leave off hating each 
other. 
The priests don't like it. They con
ider their young 
people to be tainted by cOlnpanionship ,vith heretics. 
They wish to re-establish, if they can, the hard and fast 
line which divides the sheep from the goats this side of 
the day of judgment, and to kindle up again the theo- 
logical malignity.which is beginning to wane. Some of 
our English philosopher
 are so fond of liberty or so 
fond of priests that they arc inclined to indulge theIne 
One mninent Radical consoles hinlself \vith renlC1ubering 
that ,r ohaire and Didel'ot were bred by the Jesuits, and 
that a Catholic education is the road to practical 
-\.the- 
i
lll. Even fOl
 
UCll a beautiflJ re
ult as this I should 
be disinclined to run the ri
k._ '1'he ,vorld has suffcred 
enough fr01n 
ecta.rian bigotry, and no wi
c 
tate
man, 
if he can help it, 'v ill again countenance the splitting of 

 nation into ho
tile caJnps about matters of which one 
ùf Ut) knows as much us another, and all know next to 
nothing. 
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These two measures-the establishment of the Irish 
police and the establishment of Irish national education 
-were in every way adlnirable. But the sorest diffi- 
culty, ,vhich remained untouched, was the system of 
landed tenures. A third of the Irish soil ,vas still 
owned by absentees. Half the rest belonged to needy, 
unthrifty gentlemen, whose estates ,vere mortgaged to 
the brim, who were out at elbows like their tenant.s, 
,vithout a shilling to spend on drains, or fences, or 
cottages, or farm-buildings. If they were themselves 
disposed to be indulgent, their creditors, the money- 
lenders, exacted the last ounce of their pound of flesh. 
The peasantry had multiplied astonishingly. In 178z 
there were but three million inhabitants in Ireland. In 
1846 the three millions had beconle nine. In the good 
old tÍ1nes their la,,"'less habits had kept their numbers 
do,vn. English administration, if it had done little else, 
had put an end to private war and plunder; and, de- 
prived of its natural check, the Irish race had trebled 
itself in three-quarters of a century. The Catholic 
clergy encouraged early marriages because they pre- 
vented inlIDorality. Landlords made no objection, for 
the more people there ,vere, the higher the rents. 
There were then no poor-rates in Ireland. A young 
lad and a young lasR fell in love. The agent assigned 
then1 an acre or two of unreclaÏ1ned mountain or bog. 
They threw up a few sods for a house, set a few potatoes 
in the peat, started a pig and a cow if they had a five- 
pound note to begin life with, and they were as well 
furnished as any of their neighbours. They produced 
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their dozen children with the most pious confidence 
that God .Aln1Ìghty sent them, and that God Almighty 
would sOlnehow provide for them. The Irish al
 in- 
tensely affectionate. Father and children, brothér
 and 
sisters, cling to one another, and cling to the spot where 
they,vere born. .1\.. farmer ,vith four-and-twenty act'os 
and half-a-dozcn boys, cut bis acres into half-a-dozen 
divisions, and on a farm which would barely Inaintain 
one family in conlfort and decency you had six faJnilies, 
all living on the eternal potato. 
So it ,vent on. Of the nine nlÌllions it was reckoued 
that there ,vere at last two million beggars-creatures 
who were absolutely idle, who wandered froIn cabin to 
cabin asking charity for the love of God, and never 
asking in vain. "\V onderful COllllTICntary on Catholic 
mnancipation and the goverllrnent of Ireland Ly 0' 
Connell. 
Those of us ,vho have reached middle life remeIuber 
h-O\V terribly 
ll thi8 ended. In the entire globe there 
,vas scnrce a -spot where the kecn of despair was unheard 
,vhich arose frolll the t
t1nine-stricken island. The note 
of warning had been suunded. CoLbett long before had 
d"relt upon the madness of allo,ving an enormous popu- 
lation to :spring up like Inushroo1lls, depending for their 
lives on a single precarious root. nut no one listened 
to Cobbett. Not O'Connell, for Ü'Collnell's glory was 
the nlultiplication of the Iri
h people. He pro(luced 
his grandest rhetorical effects 'when he could say that 
he \vas :speaking the thoughts of 'eight luillions of his 
cOlllltrynlen.' 
ot England; for England had fallen 
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lìnder the dominion of Adam 
mith's new gospel, and 
WåS learning that the chief business of gú'Vernlnent 
was to do nothing. That was the best government 
which most left everyone alone. Irish landlords and 
Irish peasants were the best judge::; of their own in- 
terest
. It was no business of 
Iiniste'1's or Parli:ullent 
to interfere \vith them. 
Do you think if there had been repeal 'there would 
have been more wisdoln iú a native Irish Parlialne'nt? 
Of whom would an Irish ParlÜnnent have been corll- 
posed? Of Irish landlord::" of Irish attorneys, and 
nlerchants meaning to be landlords-all interested, so 
long as the potato lasted, in letting the population 
gro,v. Half, perhaps three-quarters, of 'the number 
,vould have been nominees of the priests. Did the 
priests ever sho\v a fear that their flocks \vere growing 
too large? 'Vas it likely that they should? English 
politicians no,v and then shook their heads. Can å 
single Catholic Irishman be pointed to who expressed 
any word of alarm? who sho\ved any glimmer of fore- 
sight as to the possible consequences of the excess of 
population over the means of support ? Yet it was 
this negligence, and this only, that brought on th( 
last \vave of calan1Ìty which desolated Ireland. 
The putato faih.d, and :six ulÏllion people were sud- 
denly deprived of the luain staple of their sustenance. 
Too lnuch credit cannot be allowed to the þaticnce with 
which the Irit;h bore up through .those dreadful years. 
The lrish peasantry, fronl our first acquaintance with 
them, have shown a capacity beyond exmnple for the 
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silent endurance of suffering. They resent agrarian 
wrongs after theIr methods 'where they are distinctly 
traceable to injustice. Broad Inasses of n1Ïsery they 
have accepted as if allotted to the1ll by an inscrutable 
Providence. 'Vhen the famine came, they lay do,vn 
and died uncomplainingly. A quarter of a million at 
least perished of hunger. The blo,v caIne so suddenly 
that, there ,vas no preparation to meet it. So little food 
had been usually imported into Ireland, that trade could 
not expand to Ineet the deinand; nor had the people 
nloney to buy food if food had been there. Professional 
agitators raised the usual cries. A bishop of the 
Catholic Church assured me first that two Inillions had 
died, and then insisted that the death of everyone of 
them lay at .tbe doors of tbe English government. 
"r retched English government! ' Upon the king- 
all lies upon the king.' If the learned prelate nleant 
that the rulers of Ireland ought not to have allo,ved a. 
state of things to grow up ,vhich made such a mis- 
fortune possible, then I agree with biln. But the cause') 
lie too deep to be thu8 lightly touched on. They lie 
first in the political principle
 of nlodern times-dC'ar 
alike to you and to us-which curtail the power of 
governrncnt, and leave every Jllan free to do as he ,vills 
,vith his o,vn. Such principles nlay suit you, with 
your huge continent and your enormous elbo,v-romn. 
Old thickly-peopled countries, with narrow houndariC's, 
will have to revise their theories in these lllatters, and 
to learn that knaves and fools cannot be trusted ,vith 
the Sa1l1e freedonl which Inay be allowed to the ,vise 
and disinterested. 
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But if the bishop llleant that England was indiffer- 
ent, it is not true. Fast as the administration could 
move, shiploads of corn ,vere sent round the Irish coast. 
Agents ,yere scattered oyer tJie provinces to distribute 
meal. Parliament voted ten Inillions of money to give 
the people employment and ,vages. Eight millions of 
it, I believe, ,vere embezzled by intennediaries, and 
never reaehed the hands of those for ,vhom they were 
intended; but that ,vas not England's fault. Enormous 
sums were de
patched by private channels. Ilalf the 
wealthy fan1ilies in England cut down their luxuries to 
send help to their starving fellow-citizens. America 
sent noble contributions. All the ,vorld was smitten 
'with syulpathy. The plague at length ,vas stayed. 
It ,vas not stayed, ho,vever, tin every peasant's cottage 
had been searched by unspeakable agonies; and-as 
usual in this ,vorld-the blow fell heaviest on those ,vho 
had least deserved to suffer. They ought not to have 
been there, the polit.ical economist ,vill say. Ay, doubt- 
less the citizen of Connemara ought to have been better 
instructed in his '
Ialthus on Population.' \Vhy does 
not the economist fall back upon Dean Swift, and 
recommend bravely that in such extremities the babies 
Fìhould be cooked and eaten? . . . . Long ago a 
fanline lip-hter than that which desolated Ireland once 
fell on Palestine, and the I-Iebre,v king fell upon his 
face in sackcloth, and cried: 'I have sinned and done 
evil; but these sbeep, what have they done? Let Thy 
hand, 0 Lord Iny God, be on me and on my father's 
bouse, and not on my people, that they should be 
plagued. ' 
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Of the famine I will say no more. I have to speak 
here of the consequences, the profoundly significan\ 
consequences. I will take them one by one. 
1'he first, naturally enough, was a revival of the 
political delirium. Grattan was to have created a. 
millennium. The fruits of his endeavours that way 
were corruption, I)efenderism, potato gardens at seven 
guineas an acre, and the rebellion of I 79
L Catholic 
clnancipation "
a
 to have brought the millennium. 
The millenniulll came in the shape of a population 
starving on potatoes, two million bcggar:5, and, la$t of 
all, the famine. O'Connell haù said that the one thing 
lacking was repeaL The young lrelauders, maddened 
at the wretchedness which they sa,v around thenl, took 
O'Connell at his word. If repeal was indeed the 
remedy, then let the tall talk be made reality. The 
revolutionary fire had ngain burst out over Europe. 
The young lrelander re-lighted the torch of 179 8 ill 
the French conflagration. Insurrectiou \vas preached 
in a hundred new:3papers and on a thou
and platforms, 
and again we heard that four hundred thousand Irish- 
men were prepared to strike a blo,v for freeùoIll. 
I ,vas mysf>lf in Ireland at that time. I was pos- 
sessed with a ronlantic belief that the day of judglllent 
,vas COllIe for unjust authority. I con
eived, as men 
under thirty are SOlllctÏ1ues apt to do, that it wag a 
siluplc thing to overthrow a bad social systeIll and 
csw blish a new one; and I had gone over to see what 
the Irish could do. J cannot say that I expected llluch 
There bad been too much blowing of trulllpets, and J 
had learnt already that noi
e and action are usually in 
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an inverse ratio to each other. I cannot say, however, 
that I expected a collapse so ignominious, so utterly, 
so shanlefully disgraceful. A. scufHe in a cabbage gar- 
den and a handful of Irish police sufficed to end the 
hopes of the resurrection of the ancient glories of Ire- 
lanù. Failure had been the invariable fate of Irish 
insurrections; but not till then had insurrection been 
ridiculous. Agitators had shouted, multitudes had 
roared, banners had ,va ved; tens of thousands of 
young gentlemen and ladies had melted into patriotic 
tearn as they joined their voices in the songs of their 
national poets-and that ,vas alL 'Vas it for ,vant of 
courage? No one who knows the Irish will dare to 
say so. The \vhole movement was hollo\v. "Then I 
asked them \vhat they would do when they had got 
power, not one of them could tell me. The delusion 
was from the lips out\vards. It was the very shado\v 
of a dream, \vhich vanished at the first rattle of a 
police1uan's musket. 
Let that miserable exhibition perish out of memory, 
and be as if it had never been. The chief actors in it 
have long ago wiped the stain from their own escut- 
cheons. Some fell gloriously under the ,A.lnerican flag, 
and won honour for their country and themselves. 
Some have served loyally in the colonies the rule ,vhich 
they deßed, and have learnt, in the welcolne which 
England has given them, that she has a short memory 
for treason. Olie who was twice tried for his life ii:) 
now, or lately was, a respected prime minister in .1\118- 
tralia, holding office under Queen Victoria. 
The other effect.s of the famine were more 8ub- 
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stantial. The English Parliament-the landlords' Par- 
liament-resolved at once that the Irish land should 
support the Irish poor. Before a shillili g of rent 
should go into a landlord's pocket, every hunuln 
stomach in the district should at least. be supplied wi1h 
food; and a poor-Ia,v was passed, ,vhich in some part
 
of Ireland amounted to confiscation. The days of 
idleness and anlu
enlent for squires and squireens ,vere 
over. Spendthrifts ,vho had encumb('red their estates 
,vith mortgages were ruined. Delicate ladies brought 
up in luxury ,yere turned adrift to battle in the ranks 
for a livelihood. I was staying the year before the 
famine at a great Irish house. 
Iy host ,vished to 
show me the neighbouring gentry, and invited TIlany 
of them to a pic-nic in the park. Two hundred of lIS 
sat down to luncheon, and I found next to myself a 
Scotchman, ,yho had COlne oyer to try his fortune at 
sheep-furnling. I renlelnber no,v the wrinkles of his 
mouth as he said to THe, 'There you see the gentlemen 
of the county of X-. In the ,vhole of theln therp 
may be one, th(\rc 01'0 not nlore than two, ,vho suppm;e 
they came into tlH." ,vorld for any purpo
e but to ride 
fox-hunting, shoot snip('s, and lose their money at races. 
They ,viII find sonle day thai waR not God Almighty's 
purpose ,vith then1 at an.' l\ly friend's prophecy ,vas 
fulfilled sooner than h0 conl\' have dreanlt of. Th(' 
falnjne s' Jg ept them all away, a.1(l tho very memory of 
the class to ,vhich they belonged has died away out of 
Ireland. 
This was one great Dwasure of purgation. Anothf\T 
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was the exodus. There ,yere nino millions In Ireland 
in 1846. There are now five millions and a half. A 
quarter of a Iuillion died: allo,v for the natural rate of 
increase, and you will find that bebveen four and five 
millions have emigrated-half as many again as all tbe 
inhabitants of Scotland. In the first shock of the 
calamity they rushed away in hundreds of thousands. 
For many of then1. the passage-nloney ,vas paid by the 
landlords; for othCl'S, subscriptions were raised here. 
The cost generally ,vas borne by the poor creatures 
themselves, those who went first, sending home the 
savings of their ,vages to rescue their families. 'Vere 
there nothing else to be said in favo.ur of the Irish 
peasantry, the unselfish devotion and affection which 
they have shown in their long trouble ,yould alone 
comIlland for them eternal admiration. 

.wan,vhile, in Ireland itself there was a social 
revolution. The great landlords-those whose fortunes 
enabled them to ,veather the storm-changed their 
relations with their Irish properties. They had learnt 
their lesson at last. Skilled and trained agents took 
the place of the middleInen. Small holdings ,vere dis- 
couraged. The rents were cut down; wages were 
doubled and trebled, and half the revenue of 'v ell- 
administered properties is now expended on the spot in 
improvements. On nlany great baronies that I kno'w, 
w here the famine bore the heaviest, the peasantry are 
more considered, and are better off a great deal than 
the English agricultural labourer. This poor fello,v is 
lifting up his head at last; but if I had to 
hoose be- 
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tween working for "rages for au English farlll('r or 
holding half-a.-dozen acres on a ,vcll-conducted e:-;tate 
in 1\1 liDster, I should not be long in making up n1Y 
Tnind. 
The good landlordR, it may be said, are fe\v, and 
",'hether good or bad, free n1cn ought not to lie at the 
n1ercy of other mortnls. A free nU1Il should own no 
n1astcr but the law of hi
 country, and depend on 
nothing but his own industry. 
Perfectly true. England is proceeding on these 
principles as fast a
 it is safe to traycl, but violent 
changes arc proverbially short.-lived. The first dis- 
tinction to be dnnvn "Was between the good landlol'ds 
and the bad. The good might be let alone. Of the 
others, there were at least some who could be inln1e- 
diately disposC'd of. I)art "-ere bankrupt; part were 
hampered ,\Tith enorlnOUR nOll1inal properties-Ilalf a 
('ounty it might be-drowned in debt, yet unwilling or 
unable to sell. A la-w was passed for the sa.le of cn- 
cumbered estate
; a creditur holding a mortgage wns 
enabled to compel tlu"\ sale of the land on which he 
had advanced money. 
I do not knO,\T precisely ho,v H1uny million acres 
have been disposed of in Ireland under this .i.\..et. The 
nunlbers have been enorDlOUS. 13ittf'r pr
j udices had 
to b", overcome before Parliament. "ould consentr- 
but Parliament did consent. Solvent landlords took 
the place of insolvent, and the revolutiou '\'as advanced 
one step Inore, ,vhich "Till at last give baek the Irish 
Roil tu the Irish. nation. 
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The history of the working of this Act, ho,vever, is 
80 remarkable and so chara('teristic of a particular class 
of people in that. country that I must ask you to attend 
to it particularly. I 'wish you to see ho\v far the 
peasantry, for 'VhOll1 I chiefly carE', "Tould be likely to 
be benefited if the thing asked for under the name of 
home rule was conceded. Before the falnine and be- 
fore the poor-law, the Illore familie
 there were on the 
estates the higher the rent. A.fter the famine, when, 
in times of extremity, the SUppOl.t of the poor was 
thro\vn on the land, and rates were levied on it for 
their nlaintenau('e, a large population "as a serious en- 
cum brance. There "ere very rarely leases in Ireland. 
Landlords liked at all times to hold their tenants in 
hand, that they might cOlTImand their votes at elections. 
They had before encouraged the multiplication of theIn. 
They now turned round and said, There are too man 
p 
of you. Four fa1nilies of you are living on ground 
that will only support one, and we cannot ano"T you to 
remaIn. Especially this was the language used by the 
purchasers under the Encumbered Estates Act. In the 
first confusion, and while the memory of the famine 
was fresh, estates "Tere sold sOTnetimes at ten years: 
purchase, because they were burdened with so many 
poor tenant.s. The purchasers were chiefly Irish men 
of business, who had mac1f' n,oney, and wished to inves1 
it to advantage; and, as the worst tyrants of tbe poor 
in the ei O'hteenth cent.ury had been the Irish middlemen, 
o .. 
so now the Irish who bought under the Act became the 
hardest of landowners. 
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On estate
 
o bouo.ht thp rents were o'cncrallv iu- 
o 0 J 
creased, and the superfluous families cleared off ,vith- 
out rmnor
c or hesitation. By the side of the bonâ jÙle 
speculating land buyers rose the speculating land ad- 
venturers. _\. luan, starting froln nothing, would buy 
an estate offered for sale at a lo\v estinutte, pay for it 
perhaps in a promissory note, double the rents, expel 
half the inhabitants, and then thro,v the sanle estate 
back into the llutrket, sell it at the ÎInproved valuation, 
and pocket the difference. I ha ye heard of men 'v ho 
began from nothing twenty years ago who have piled 
up handsome fortunes in this way. They have been 
nothing better than skilful thieves; and if everyone 
had his due tbey would be uncomfortably situated. 
..A.s it is, such men have lived in clover. Their ,vealth 
gives them social importance, and if their agents no\v 
and then got a bullet through their heads, they sent 
others to go on ,vith the ,york, and they told the people 
they ,vere not to be intimidated. 
Great socia] changes are never unattended with 
misery. The misery unfortunately falls heaviest on 
the poor and helpless, w'ho have done least to merit it. 
This is the constitution of the ,vorld. W û cannot help 
it altogether, but we can help it in some degree, and 
we are bound to try. True it was that until Ireland 
could be better cultivated, there wer!) more people there 
than could be safely allo,ved to remain. Political 
economy preached that the owners of property ,\Tere 
the best judges of what ought to be done with it. 
From tlH1 t nc,,"" evangile, or message of good tidings, 
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the words justice and nIercy have been erased as nû 
longer posse
sing a meaning. These evicting gentle- 
HIen clailned the righ t of all Incn to do as they ,vonld 
with their own, anù they turned the tenants, wholn it 
no longer answered to t henl to keep, out into the roads. 
If they would not go, gangs of WOl'knlCll '\"01'e sent with 
crowbal'
 to pull do,vn the ,valls. Old aIld young, sick 
and hl>ulthy, out they ,,,cnt. In vain they pleaded 
that they had paid their rent; they had lived, fronl 
father to son, for hundred
 of years, perhalJs, on th& 
spot. They were bidden sinlpl y to go-go to the devil 
if they could find no uther place. So they caIne to 
AUIerica-and ,yho can ,vonder at it ?-in no gentle 
hlullour. 
"\Ve peopled N c,v England ,\"ith Protëstant N oncon- 
formists, and we found the effects at Bunker's Irill and 
Lexington. We 
ent next a flight of 110nwn Catholics, 
and they too will pay us honle if they have a chance. 
I confess that had I been myself expelled fronl my 
holding by a landlord's crowbar, I should not have 
felt particularly loying to,vards the governluent that 
alJo,ved it. lVlen are seldonl altogether re
sonaLle 
.under such conditions, and cannot be expected to òe 
reasonable. It is absurd to hold England answerable 
for the necessity of the Irish emigration, but she Inight 
have played a nobler part tllan she did; and, had she 
availed herself generously of the opportu
ity, I con- 
ceive that, instead of enlisting Irish feeling against 
her, she might have established a claim upon Irish 
grati tude. 
VOL. n. 35 
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Had I been an English 1\Iinistcr, and ha(l I bee:c 
able to enchant Parlianlent into giying its sanction, I 
would have said to the Irish peoplc- 
It is true W
 cannot keep you all in Ireland. Thol'e 
has been Inismanagement for many generations, and 
there can be no improvmnent till large numbers of you 
lea"\""e the country. vVe have lands, ho,vever, in' our 
own colonies, lands of which not a thousandth part is 
occupie.d; lands which need but spade and plough to 
feed as Tuany millions of 
TOU a!'! please to settle on theIne 
If you ,vi
h to leave us, if you have bai1 enough of 
England and England's flag, and believe that you ,vill 
be happier in the United States, 'we cannot. blame you 
or hinder you. But if you like to renul.În ours, we will 
give two hundred acres to each family of you. We 
will take jou out, free of cost, and settle you, and help 
you through your difficulties till your first cropS are 
grown. 
England might have said this, and might have done 
it. It would have cost her perhapR twice ,vhat 
he 
wasted over the ..A.by
sinian war, or a quarter of ,vhat 
sh
 sunk in the mud at Balakli:\va. .A,nd, if we look at 
the thing Inerely as an investment of money, I con.:. 
ceive it would have paid her better than either of those 
specruations. If the Iri
h exileR ha(l takf\n her at her 
,vord she would. have had her colonies by this tilne 
twice as productive as they are. She would have had 
a loyal Ireland at borne and some millions of loyal 
Irish subjects in Canada and Australia. 
I f they had preferred the U nited 
tates, as many of 
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them probably would, yet the offer made in good faith 
would have taken the sting out of their banishment. I 
never knew an Irish peasant who ,vas not instantly con- 
quered by generosity; I suppose because they have not 
experienced too much of it. 
An English l\Iinister said not long ago that if we 
had interfered with the natural current of emigration 
the United States ,vould have been displeased. For Iny 
own part, I believe nothing would please the United 
States better than to see rich England forget her poli- 

ical economy, and think a little of what she owes to 
the poor. 
I t is needless to say that nothing 'vas done of this 
kind. Economic formulas forbade it, and for a time 
seemed to forbid also an interference with the evictions. 
Owners of land in Ireland appealed to the practice 
in England and Scotland. English landlords turned 
out their tenants ,vhen they pleased. Scotch landlords 
turned out their tenants ,vhen they pleased. 'Vhy not 
they? The economists shook their heads. It was a fear- 
ful thing to meddle with the rights of property. But, 
happily, there was one difference which admitted of 
being established. In England the cost of improve- 
ments upon land was usually paid by the landlord. 
The landlordR raiRecl tbe farm huildings, and advanced 
money for drains and fences. In Ireland. being 
usually embarrassed, they left these expenses to the 
tenants. The tenants either took their holdings in a 
state of exhaustion, or found them waste and mountain. 
They, by their own labour, turned the moor into pas- 
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ture ànd corn-íìeld. They converted ground ,vhich 
was worth nothing into profitable fields. 

or the 
landlord to take possesbion of lands so recovered and 
made valuable was 111ere robbery. Tenants so evicted 
came to America at the <,ost of thmllselves or their 
friends, cursing the tyranny 'which had plundered 
them. Those who were left in Ireland formed them- 
selves into secret societies for their own protection, 
,vith codes of laws of their o,vn, and they enforced 
these la,vs ,vith the only ,veapons which they could 
command, the pistol, the pike, and the bludgeon. 
Crime is crin1e. The sin of murder remains ,vhåt 
it was ,vhen the first curse was laid upon it by the 
Alnlight.y. But I repeat what I said at the begimâng, 
that, although men require to be governed in this world, 
and Inust be punished 'when they do \vrong, so they 
must be governed righteously. Where the established 
laws are unrighteous the guilt of crÎIne is shared by 
the soeie1y which provokes it, and the conscience of 
nHtnkind is turned astray fronl its natural purpose 
to thro,v a shield over thp wild justit'e wlJÎch is 
rudely endeavouring to assert. itself. 
The right in these evictions Jay ,vith the lri::;h 
peasant. The wrong ,nLS with the oppressors, and 
therefore, ,,,ith their own methods, the people flung a 
veil ovor the agrarian assassin. ",Vitnesses would not 
give eviùence, juries refused to convict, and the secret 
tribunals of "T eshneath and Tipperary asserted powers 
which were too strong fur all thp efforts of the recog- 
nized authoritic
. 
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Parliaments in England are desperately slow of con- 
viction. We do not lightly change the customs ,vhich 
have come down to us from our father
; and one ill 
consequence is that reforms are delayed till they take 
the shape of concession to fear; when it is almost as 
n1Ïschievous to yield as to refuse. vVe must take our 
constitution as we find it, with its lights and shado,vs. 
There i
 an advantage also in the 
lo'v progress of 
change among us, that when we have taken a step 101'- 
ward ,ve never recall it. "\Ve have large concerns all 
oyer the ,vorld; ,ye can but attend to ono thing at a 
tÏIne; but ,vhen the attention 'wa
 once arrested by Ire- 
land it was admitted universally that there must be a 
change in tho land la \vs there. Public opinion in 
:England is now omnipotent, and public opinion there 
is emphatically just. 
The landlords would have had their hands tied for 
them sooner than in fact they were, but for the revival 
of the chronic lnischief in Ireland-"which starts up 
like an evil spirit to t1,vart or spoíl overy measure dp.- 
vised for its benen.t-' political agit.ation.' The Irish 
whom we had driven hither, drinking in the air of the 
Republic, believed that, with other institutions, their 
own Ireland n1Ïght be as prosperous as Alnerica. The 
creed of vV
 olfe Tone was revived. The remedy for 
Ireland's ills ,vas to break the connection with England. 
I do not blanle the Fenians, any Inore than I blamed 
Tone, sinlply for desiring to see Ireland free. In all 
discontented nations there is a sacred right of revolu- 
tion, provided they are strong enough to achieve it. 
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But an arnlcd revolt, if it is unsuccessful, is a crime. 
I aJD not one of those \vho Inake light of po1itical 
offences, and excuse a futile rebellion as the result of 
n1Ïsguided enthusiasHl. It is a l'1
t cÀpcdicut., justifiablo 
only when all other Ineans have failed of obtaining 
justice-when the "
rong is so deep, and the hopele:ss. 
ness of redress by other means is so sure, that intellect 
and conscience, as well as inwginative dreaInilless, have 
pa
sccl oyor t.o the insurgent side. 
Then and not till then is it pûnnitted to call up tho 
infernal spirits of fire and slaughter for the uncertain 
chance of independence. 
And I will say that never was there any insurrec- 
tionary effort. in Ireland ,vhich could plead so little 
justification of this kind, as these last Inovements of 
the 
"'enians. 
rany of them had fought bravely in 
your o,yn ,yars. They trusted, or they pretBnded to 
trust, that the Aluerican eagle \vouId stretch her wingij 
across the Atlantic in return, and receive them under 
its shado,v. I too appeal to Alnerica. I ask America, 
if the Irish have establiHLed, as I hopo thoy have, u 
claim upon your gratitude, to pronounce frankly and 
freely', in the nalne of justice, "yhat n1eHsure
 are UÐces.. 
sary to give Ireland peaco and content. The moral 
force of an opinion 
o pronounced is irresistible, and I 
for one have no fear of what you ,vin say. .ÅJnerica. is 
110 apostlo of gratui10us anarchy. If there be any- 
thing ,vhich logi::;lation can accolll})lish, which shaH 
appro,t' itself as jusf to tLe Anlerican Inind, and if au 
Engli
h Parliament refuses or dülay
 to COlJSellt, theu 1 
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will say - Go! Take upon yourselves the mission 
,vhich onco .was England's O'VIl, as the friend of gallant 
natiolls 
truggling again
t desputism-deliver Ireland, 
and every free heart in England herself will bid you 
God 
peed! I speak of ,vhat is impossible. There is 
no rational or just demand ,vhich can be luade of an 
English Parlialuent for Ireland's real good, ,vhich that 
Parliament i'5 not eager to anticipate. 
The rebellion of 1848 collap::;ed in a cOllledy. Did 
Fenianislll succeed better? I put it to General Oluscl'et. 
A few attacks on ha.ndfuls of the police, or the blo,ving- 
in of the ,valls of an English prison, with the ,vanton 
destruction of a certain quantity of innocent life, may 
suffice for a scene or t,vo in a melodrama, but they ,vill 
not overturn an empire. Has Fenianism, either at 
home, in Ireland, on the Oanadian frontier, or at 
Ian- 
chester or Olerken,vell, sho,vn qualities ,vbich promise 
success in a revolutionary struggle? Fanians! Fai- 
néantð! Do-nothings. I do not blanle them, however 
unwise I think them, for ,vishing their country free, a::i 
they call it. I do blame them for undertaking so grave 
a matter ,vith so little insight into their own resources, 
with so many traitors in the middle of them, for their 
confident boasting and their futile performance, for 
conducting thelllscl yes like angry schoul- boys, breaking 
furniture to spite their pedagogues. 
The effect of F enianism ,vas to re-a waken angry 
feelings, and to conl pel fresh measures of coercioll. 
But England ,vas detel'luined at the smne time, that if 
Ireland Ineant to rebel again, ðhe should have no Inore 
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practical wrongs to justify her. England was willing 
even to strain the constitution to meet the exigencies of 
a difficult case; and ,vhcn :\11' Gladstone took office four 
years ago, to carry out Irish refornls, a larger majority 
,vas returned to support hiJll than any Minister has for 
nlany year8 commanded. 
I did not for myself admire the way he set to work. 
lIe denounced Protestant ascendancy. He called it a. 
upas tree, or poison tree; he said it had three branches 
-the Ohurch, the land, and the education-and his 
fir:st nleasure was to lop ofl' the Church. ,VeIl, I have 
no great admiration for the Irish Church, as you may 
perhaps have seen. TIut I object to the 'YOI'd Protest- 
ant as applied to an Institution so imperfectly reforlned. 
I believe Prote8tantisIll to have done lnore good in Ire- 
land than anything else has done, and I ,"vi:sh there wtti 
more of it instead of less. If the object was to sa.tisfy 
the Oatholics, the Catholics cared nothing about the 
matter. A Oatholic friend of n1Ïne, all enthu
iastic 
horne-ruler, was talking to lne the other day. I a
ked 
hinl ,,,hat good hODle-rule ,vould do, ,vhich the united 
Parlimnent ,vouldn't do. ' Ah !' he said, 'that's j u:;t 
your stupid Saxon ,vay of looking at it. 'Yhat do we 
care about good? There ,vas the }:stablished Ohurch 
-sure it diel us no harnl. It \\?as a great thunJering 
grievance. 'Then the ,vorId a
kcd what ailed U
, we 
could always I)oint to the Church. You take away uur 
pet grievance, and you call that" justice to Ireland! " , 
The education too-the third branch of the upas 
trce 1 The national education in Ireland i:s at this 
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moment the best that exists in any part of the empire. 
The priests want to have entire control of it! All 
over Europe, even in Catholic countries, it has been 
found neces
ary to take the education out of the priests 
hands, and if 
Ir Gladstone tries to cut off this branch 
of the tree, I trust his axe ,vill break in his hands. 
The heart of the matter lies in the land. The land 
is the home of the Irish people. The land is the life 
of the Irish people. Agriculture is their only in- 
dustry-and tho
e ,vho till the soil have the first right 
to the fruits of the soil. Of these rights, from im- 
memorial time, under one plea or another, under 
chief's la,v and NorInan la,v, under Scot and Saxon, un- 
der English agent and Irish middleman, the peasantry 
have been robbed; and it has been this systematic 
plunder which has deprived them of the natural motive 
to exertion, ,vhich has bred, as in a hot-bed, the un- 
thrifty improvident habits that we all deplore, and has 
smitten one of the most beautiful countries in the 
world with barrenness. 
The land question was the secret splinter in the 
wound, and the English Parliament set to work to re- 
move it. The Irish Land Act, passed three years ago 
by 
fr Gladstone, is the most healing measure that has 
been devised for Ireland during two centuries at least. 
It is not perfect. It prescribes as a rule what bas been 
the custom for many yeårs on all well-managed estates; 
and for myself, I would sooner have seen the authority 
of the landlord unimpaired, with a power of punishing 
him by confiscation, if he treated his tenants unjustly. 
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I should have liked to see the landlord pla.eed to- 
\ytu'ds the State in the position in ,vhich the agent stands 
to his landlord-trusted ,yhile in office with uillple power, 
but .reillovable if he abu
es that power. 
This i
 one of the old world ideas ,vhich I have con- 
tracted from studying earlier historJT. Of COUl'
e now- 
a-days such high-handed Ineasures arc ÏInpo::,sible. l\fr 
Gladstone's .A.ct did the next best thing, aud extended a 
protection to the Irish tenant, which the farmers in 
England asked for hitherto in vain. Ouly the other day, 
oue of the largest fanllers in Scotland, a. UlaH "rho was 
sinking Æ 5000 aunuall.v in llHlnun.>
 and iInproveIuentfj, 
whose family hup held the sallie ground for 
everal gen- 
erationl:>, \vas sent adrift when hi
 lease expired, becau::,e 
his l)olitics differed from those of his landlord. In our 
little scrap of an island, so slllall that you Americans say 
you are afraid to go there for fear rou should fall off- 
,vhole counties in Scotland ha vo beeu depopula.ted to 
make 1'00In for the autuIllll sporting of lords and gentle- 
luen. You too, I aIll told, are cntering into the cum- 
petition-one of you)' lnillional'ies has taken a deer 
forest in Scotland-has CaIne o\.er to us, to our little 
crowded hive, to fiud an .artificial solitud.e,l)reserved for 
barbarian luxury. 

othing of this kind is now pos
ible in Irelaud-I 
wish I could sa} it wa
 iIupossible in any quarter 
of the world. Ireland allY "ray is specially protccted. 
If a landlord tries u game of this kind, he is Inade to 
pay for his indulgence a higher }nice than he will easily 
atiord. lie cannot c,.ict the meanest pea
allt IlO\V, wi1.h- 
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out cOlnpensating him for every stroke of work \vhich 
he has put into the soil. He Jl1ust })ay a further fine 
for disturbing hinI. The enornlOUS value of this Inea- 
sure can be no better evidenced than by the fact-lam 
not sure that I state the proportion accurately, but I 
am not far oft' the Dlark-the fact that agrarian crime 
has fallen at once to a tenth part of what it ,vas. 
If Ulore is found necessary in the ,vay of protection, 
1110re will be done. 
The Irish are not yet contented. They demand 
home-rule. It has been their invariable custom ,,,,he11- 
ever any practical measure has been passed in their 
favour. "\Vhy not grant it? you 1nay ask: Ireland 
must, understand best where her own shoe pinches. 
First and forenlost, I answer, because no Irish legis- 
lation would have passed the Land Act. If you had 
polled the resident landlords of Ireland, Catholic or 
J>rotestant) you ,,"ould have found three out of four of 
them passionately opposed to it. 
The peasants are not fools, you may say: they kno\\y 
their o\vn interests, and if the landlords are opposed to 
them, they will choose other representatives. I say 
they will do nothing of the kind. An Irish legislature 
would be returned by the priests. It would consist of 
Catholic gentry 'who either o,vned land or aspired to own 
land; and a Parliament so composed \vould do justice to 
the Irish peasant at Doomsday in the afternoon, and not 
then if they could help it. 
What have I seen myself? \Vhen the Land Act 
was known to be coming, a poor fellow came to me and 
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begged me to help him. lIe held his farm under a 
middleman, an Iri
h Catholic like himself. His rent 
had been paid punctually for t\venty-five years. Neither 
on this nor on any other ground had he given cause for 
complaint; but the nliddleman had given hÍIn notice 
to quit. 'Vhy? Because the n1Îddleman ,vas ,villing 
enough that a Land Act should protect him against his 
landlord; but he had no intention that the under-tenant 
should be protected against hÏ1n:self. 
A priests' Parlialnent in Ireland ,yill nlake the 
Catholic clergy happy, for it ,viII yield to their most ex- 
travagant demands. The peasantry, for ,vhoIn alone I 
care-for in IllY opinion they are by far the 1110st de- 
serving class in the country-\vill be told to learn to be 
contented in the state of life to which the providence 
of God has called them. 
This is one reason why I object to home-rule; another 
is, that the Irish are not one nation, but two, and after 
we have abolished Protestant ascendancy, I do not ,vish 
to see Catholic ascendancy in the place of it. For goud 
or evil ,ve have planted a colony of Protestants in 
Ireland. rrhere they are, a Inillion and a half of theIn, 
but possessing fì ve times the ,vealth, the intelligence, 
the energy, of the four Inillion Catholics. I will Bot 
say we are bound to maintain theln; 1 believe theJll to 
be perfectly capable of maintaining themselves; but we 
are bound n
t to place them in a þo
ition in \vhich they 
Inay be driven to protect themselves by force against the 
votes of the Catholic majority. In an Irish Parliament 
they would be outnumbered three to one. The Inem.ory 
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of the old confiscations is green as ever, anò as sure as 
such a Parliament met, the scenes of 1690 would be 
enacted over again. In some shape or other the Catholics 
,voulcl make the Protestants feel that their turn had 
con1e to tyrannize, and if I know'anything of the high- 
spirited, determined men in the north of Ireland, they 
,vould no more submit to b8 governed bv a Oatholic 
< . 
majority in a Dublin Parliament, than New England 
would have submitted to a convention of slave-owners 
sitting at Richmond. Within a year either England 
would have again to interfere, or there would be a civil 
war in Ireland itself; and if the Protestants were over- 
borne by numbers, the English nation would not stand 
by and see them crushed-never! never! 
Lilnit the functions a
 you please of a Federal Irish 
legislature, unless ,vhole
ale bribery is tried again, these 
results will follo.w if that legislature is more tha.n a. 
cypher. I at least most earnestly hope that the rash 
and dangerous experiment ,vill neyer be tried. 
"That then ought to be done-or can any more be 
done? T an1 here rather to ask your opinion than to 
offer mine. Neverthe]es
 I ,vill not end without a few 
general ,vords. 
The land la,vs came down to us from a timé when 
they meant something widely different from what now 
they have come to n1ean. The feudal nobleman might 
be lord of a county, but his duties were heavier than 
his privileges, and to look on land as an investn1ent of 
mOlley "Tould not have occurred to him in his dreams. 
'rhe chen1ists tell us that heat and motion are the same 
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force exhibitIng itself in different forJns. Out uf heat 
you can generate motion. Motion you can con vert into 
its equivalent of heat. 'Vhat you gain in one you lose 
in the other. It is the same in the social economy, with 
power and ,vealth. If the higher classes in any country 
aspire to be po,verful, they must be content, as they are 
in Genuany, to be personally poor. If they care only 
to live in splendour and luxury their political importance 
'v ill pass from them. Power is based upon respect. 
'Ve respect those who despise idle indulgence and care 
for noble objects. Who can respect a Sybarite? A 
strong aristocracy is in its habits always Spartan. 
The feudal lord had great authority, and but little 
money. lIe was an officer of state, set to govern the 
inhabitants of his baronry. Of t.be material profits of 
tbe soil he had as much as he needed, but the rights of 
his villains were secured as amply as his own. So it 
,vas throughout Europe, and it is a curious thing that 
in the countries where the political develupment 'vas 
the slowest, those rights have been the best preserved. 
In Germany a very careful land law has made the cul- 
tivators of the soil virtually independent. Even in 
Russia slavery was not abolished without securing to 
every serf such portion of the soil as would serve for 
tbp support of him and his fanâly. 
In England, whieh led the ,yay in political emanci- 
pation, the process of change wås less happy and less 

atisfactory. Once, eyery poor man's cottage had its 
four or five acres of land atta.ched to it. The working 
labourers, the descendants of the old ,illains, once 
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happy as copyholders in virtual independence, have 
drifted into the class known as agricultural labourers, 
wretched beings ,vho drag through existence on a 
pittance scarce Rufficicnt to keep them a live, while the 
profits pass to the landowners, ,vhose duties have ceased 
to exist, and whose ownership eonsists now in nothing 
but the receiving of rent and spending it. 
All over the world. the problem is now presenting 
itself how rightly to resolve the relations between ca- 
pital and labour, between property and industry. 
1,Ien dream that they can settle it by balance of rival 
interests, by strikes and revolutions. Yon might as 
well try to carve water ,vith a knife as determine by 
these rude means how man shall discharge his obliga- 
tion to his brother. The problem is most simple, while 
it is most difficult. Those who would hold the high 
places in the world, and claim to rule and guide, must 
understand that their rew.ards and perquisites do not 
lie in fine houses and retinues of servants, and cham- 
pagne, and gilded wardrobes. If these are their ob- 
jects they may have them, but with aspirations which 
can be so satisfied they must sit apart, like the 
Olympian gods, discharged of all authority to meddle 
or to mar in the busy workings of life. If this 
be all, the poor toiler with his hands, who forgets his 
weariness in the gin palace, is, in moral worth, the equal 
of the proudest of them. In all societies a class of 
gentlmncn lnay be the noblest of elements. The armies 
of GeT1nany are officered by nobles, poor in money but 
ricL. "n honour and honourable feeling. In France the 
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guillotine destroyed the bodies of an aristocracy who, 
by their vices, had before destroyed their souls, and 
society has crumbled into a dust-heap. Tn Ireland, 
beyond all countries, the gontleInen ought to bo pre- 
served, if they would allow us to pre
erve them. The 
finest qualities in the Irish ,vait to appear till they are 
under rule and discipline. 
net"
cen an csta te governed by au able agent luode- 
rately paid, "ith np temptation to luake a profit of the 
tenantry, and an estate occupied by fì ve hundrcd inde- 
penden t fanners, there is the sanle difference as between 
a disciplined reginlcnt and a disordcred mob. 
The Scilly I
lcs, which you pabs on entering the 
English Channel, "'ere, thirty years ago, a 'warren of 
paupers. 
\n English gentlmnan bought the islands. 
'Vhen I last spoke ,,,ith him, he told lue he had re- 
ceived little or no return in 1l1011ey froIn thenl, but he 
had reaped a harvest ,vorth nlore than lnoncy there. 
He brought to the Hlanagenlent of the people 
trong 
sense and detcl'lnined purpose, ,yith a desire to do his 
best for their illlprOYCment. .And now, in no part of 
England, or Ireland, or Scotland, "rill you find a popu- 
lation so physically prosperous, so admirably educated, 
so thriving in all manly excellencies. 
The young lads are bred to the sea. You will not 
find one who remains a sailor before the nlast after his 
beard is grown. They are all mates and captains. The 
Scilly pilots are sought for beyond all others in the 
Channel. Many a hundred half-drowned wretches have 
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been saved by the Scilly lifeboats, when pilots less skilful 
had drifted them upon destruction. 
Had Ireland been blessed with landlords such as this 
gentleman there would have been no Irish difficulty. 
Could the Irish landlords be suddenly converted after 
his likeness ,ve shall ask for no extension of the Land 
Acts. But if they would recover their stability they 
must learn the meaning of their existence. 
Idle gentlemen, "who live for pleasure and indulgence, 
can be trusted no longer with discretionary po\ver over 
the fortunes of other men. The time is coming, the 
time is already come, when, in our small crowded islands, 
the so-called o'vners of property must either revise 
their entire position, or they will cease to be. When all 
is said, it remains true that there are but three \vays of 
liying possible in this ,vorld-by \vorking, by robbing, or 
by begging. To beg is infamous, to rob is criminaL 
If a Ulan ,vill not work neither shall he eat. How to 
appl y this principle, ho,v to apportion to each man his 
allotted task, ho,v to see that he fulfils it, ho,v to punish 
hiln if he is mutinous and negligent, this is the riddle 
\vhich now lies before mankind to answer, and in the 
due solution of it lies the future improvement of all 
coun tries, Ireland among theln. Let Ireland look to it. 
She has a filiI' start now. She has better laws than 
England has. Let her point to any other Iueasure of 
practical advantage to her, and no Inatter ,vhat interests 
are affected, she \vill not a
k for it in vain. If
 instead 
of attending to her real needs, she wastes hpI" energy 
VOL. II. 36 
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in (' lamouring for un independence which she cannot 
keep when she h3 
 obtained it, which she cannot use 
except to plunge herself into worse evils than those 
which now she suffers from, I tru8t the voice of America 
will not be heard encouraging her in a course \vhich can 
but end, as it has ended a hundred tÏ1nes already, in 
disaster and destruction. 
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NTIFIC 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCIENCE AND LITl
RATURE. 


o 


L ADIES AND GENTLE
IEN,-I cannot but con- 
grat.ulate this coulltrY-Juy o\vn country in .which 
I was born and to 'v hich I am proud to belong-on the 
formation and the success of this Association. There 
,vas a titne \vhen Devonshire \vas, to use a :modern 
phrase, the 1110St advanced county in England. During 
the hundred years ,vhich followed the Reformation, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, Durham and N orthumber- 
land, "Tere the strongholds of old-fashioned opinions. 
They were places ,vhere everything that ,vas old ,vas 
consecrated, and llew ideas ,vere intolerable. 80111e1'- 
8etshire, 1V orcestershire, Corn,vall, Devonshire, ,vere 
the chief seats of the staple manufactures of England. 
They were progressive, energetic, full of intellectual 
activity, taking the lead in ,vhat ,vas then the great 
liberal mOVeJllent of the age. The knights and squires 
of the :N" orth were "Tapped up in themselves. They 
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rarely left their own houses. They rarely saw the 
face of a stranger, unless of some border marauder. 
The Jllerchants of Plymouth and Dartnlouth ,vere 
colonizing the New "r orld, and opening a trade with 
eyery acccs
ible port in the Old. The IIawkin
es, tbe 
Drakes, tbe Davi:"es, tbe Raleighs, were the founders 
of the ocean empire of Great Britain; ,vhile, on the 
other hand-for mental energy is always many-sided 
-Devonshire, in giving birth to Hooker, besto,ved the 
greatest of her theologians on the Church of England. 
Times have sOIne,vhat changed. The march of 
intellect has moved north,vard. The soil up there, 
after ] yin g fallow so nlan y cen turies, disclo
cd the 
re
ervoirs of force ,,,hich ,vere stored in the coal mC'u'- 
sures. The productive capacities of the island shifted 
in the direction ,vhere there ,vas most material for 
thenl to ,york ,vith, while Devonshire rested on itH 
laurels. IJnproyed nleans of conlnlunication-road:s, 
canals, railways, the electric telegraph-have dimillishC'd 
the iInportance of the smaller harbours or to,vns, and 
thl'o,vn the business of the country into a fe\v enorJUOUS 
centres. The agricultural districts have been drained 
of their nlore vigorous Ininds; ,vhile from the lSanlO 
and other causos local peculiarities are tending to di
- 
appeal'. There ,vere once many languages spoken in 
this island. There are now but three. Even our own 
Devonshire dialect, ,vhich Raleigh used at the court of 
}
lizabeth, is becOlning a thing of the past. 
Yet as one person is never quite the same as an.. 
other person, as each has peculiaritie8 propOI' to hitn- 
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self which constitute his individual importance, so I 
hope the time is far off ,vhen the ancient self-adminis- 
tered English counties \vill subside into provinces- 
when London will be El1glaud in the sense that Paris 
i
 France. English character and English freedom 
depend comparatively little on the forTIl which the 
Constitution assumes at "\Vestminster. A centralized 
dernocracy Inay be aR tyrannical as an absolute lllon- 
arch; and if the vigour of the nation is to continue 
uninlpaired, each individual, each falnily, each district, 
must preserve as far as possible its independence, its 
-self-completeness, its powers and its privilege to Inan- 
age its o,vn affairs, and think its o,vn thoughts. 
Neither l\Ianchester nor Plymouth are yet entirely 
IJon
on, and I hope never ,vill be. And it is for this 
reason that I ,velcOJne the formation of societies like 
the present. They are synlptoms that the life is not all 
concentrated at the heart-that if ,ve are carried along 
in the stream of national progress, ,ye do not mean to 
float passively where the current leads us, and that in 
tho present as in the past ,ve intend to bear an intelli- 
gent and active share in the general movement of the age. 
The contribution "which I can Inrself offer on the 
present occasion is an extremely hUlllble one. You in- 
clude among rour objects the encouragmnent of litera- 
ture and art; but, froln the nature of the case, science 
must hold the first place ,vith you. Science thrives in 
the sunlight. Able men are engaged upon different 
departments of kno,,
ledge, but they are all dependent 
on one another-the geologist., the physiologist, the 
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chemist, each require the help of the other. The us- 
tl'onomer cannot stir ,vithout the mathematiciun nnd 
the telescope-maker. Not a single branch of inquiry 
can be pursued successfully alone. You meet, you 
read papers, you compare notes; and the discoveries 
of the spectroscope explain the composition of the stars. 
Literature, on the other hand, is a thing of the 
closet. l'he ,vriter of books must take counsel chiefly 
,vith himself: he must look as much ,vithin as ,vithout; 
and his ,york, if it is to be a book at. all and not a mere 
compilation, must be in part tbe creation of his own 
mind. Even his materials no ont else can collect for 
him. He must look for them in .situ, with all their 
natural surroundings, or they will not yield to him 
their proper significance. 
N eyertheless, there are certain principles COmlTIon 
to all pursuits ,vhose object is truth, and not lnere 
amusement. History, the subject ,yith ,yhich Iny own 
life has been mainly occupied, is concerned u'; IIlucn as 
science with external fact.s. 1>hilo8ophies of history, 
theories of history, general yiews of history, are for the 
most part, as Inetaphysicians say, evolved out of the 
:nner consciousness. llistory itself depends on exact 
knowledge, on the s
nne luinute, iInpartial, d
scrilninat- 
ing observation and 3nalysis of particulars which is 
equally the basis of science; and I ha\e thought that 
I cannot turn nl
T present opportunity to better account 
than by sketching the conditions of historical study, 
3.nd noting the various phases through ,vhich it has 
pas:sed at diffel'eut periods. 
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Historical facts are of two kinds: the veritable 
outward fact-whatever it ,vas ,vhich took place in the 
order of things-and the account of it which has been 
brought down to UB by more or less competent persons. 
The first we must set aside altoget.her. The eternal 
register of human action is not open to inspection; we 
are concerned wholly with the second, which are facts 
also, though facts diHerent in kind froJu the other-. 
The business of the historian is not "with imnlediate 
realities ,vhich we can see or handle, but with cOInbin- 
ations of reality and hUluan thought which it is his 
business to analyze and separate into their component 
part
. So far as he can distinguish successfully he is a 
historian of truth; so far as he fails he is the historian 
of opinion and tradition. 
It is, I believe, a received principle in such sciences 
aH deal with a past condition of things, to explain 
everything, wherever possible, by the instrumentality 
of causes which are no, v in operation. Geologists no 
longer ascribe the changes ,vhich have taken place in 
the earth's surface, either to the interference of an 
external power, or to violent elemental convulsions, of 
,vhich we have no experience. Oauses no\v visibly 
acting in various parts of the universe will interpret 
most, if not all, of the phenomena; a,nd to these it is 
the tendency of science Inore and more to ascribe them. 
In the remotest double star which the telescope can 
divide for us, we see working the same familiar forces 
which govern the revolutions of the planets of our own 
system. The spectruln analysis find
 the vapours and 
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the metals of earth in the aurora anù in the nucleus of 
a COlllet. Sin1ilarly ,ve have no reason to believe that 
in the past condition of the earth, or of the earth's 
inhabitants, there ,vere functions energizing of which 
,ve have no modern counterparts. Confused and mar- 
vellous stori0s come do,vn to us from the early periods 
of what is called history, but we look for the explana- 
tion of them in the ]nind or imagination of ignorant 
persons. The key is to be found in tendencies still 
visible in children, in uneducated or credulous Inen, or 
in nations ,vhich loiter behind in civilization in various 
parts of the world. Nee Dew
 Ùder8it is a rule of his- 
tory as ,veIl as of art. The early records of all nations 
are full of portents and luarvels; but 've no longer 
believe those portents to have taken place in actual 
fact. Language was , }nce held to have been com- 
nlunicuted to the original man, perfectly organi7ed and 
developed. It is no,vadmitted that language grew 
like every other art. It had its beginning in a fe,v 
simple phrases ,vhich extended as kno,vledge ,vas en- 
larged. The initial process is repeated in the special 
,vords and expressions which clever children originate 
for thClnselves in every modern nursery. 
..A.t the da,vn of civilization, ,vhell Iuen began to 
observe and think, they found t.henlsel yes in po

e
sion 

f various faculties-first, their five sense:." and then 
ilnagination, fancy, rea:;on, memory. 
\ll alike affected 
their minds with inlpressions and emotions. They did 
not distinguish one froIn the other. They did not know 
why one idea of which t.hey were conscious should be 
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more true than another. They looked round them ill 
continual surprise, conjecturing fantastic explanations 
of all that they saw and heard. Their traditions and 
their theories blended one into another, and their 
cosnlogonies, and their philosophies, and their histories, 
are all alike inlaginative and poetical. The idea of 
truth of fact as distinguished fronI subjective concep- 
tions, had not yet been so lunch as recognized. It ,vas 
never perhaps seriously believed as a scientific reality, 
that the sun 'was the chariot of Apollo, or that Saturn 
had devoured his children, or that Siegfried had been 
bathed in the dragon's blood, or that earthquakes and 
volcanos ,vere caused by buried gian ts who were 
snorting and tossing in their sleep, but also it was 
not disbelieved. These stories had not presented them- 
selves to the mind in that aspect. Legends grew as 
nursery tales grow no,v. There is reason to believe 
that in their origin the religious theogonies a.nd heroic 
tales of every nation ,vhich has left a record of Îtself- 
of Greece and Rome, of India and Persia and Egypt, of 
Germany and Ireland-are but poetical accounts of the 
first inlpressions produced upon mankind by the phe- 
nomena of day and night, morning and evening, winter 
and summer. Pluto carries Proserpine to Hades. lIeI' 
mother cOlnplains of the rape, and the gods decide that 
she shall reside alternately for six lnonths in light and 
darkness. Proserpine is the genial spirit of warmth 
and long days and life and productiveness, locked away 
in winter in the subterranean world, and returning to 
earth with the spring. Seven and twelve are mystical 
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numbers, recurring continually in all legendary histories. 
, Seven' refers to the five planets known before the 
invention of the telescope, and the sun and moon, the 
seven bodies which seemed to have a proper motion 
among the stars. 'Twelve' came from the twelve 
moons ,vhich nlade up the year. l\Ieteorological phe- 
nomena ,,,"ere personified, passed into narrativcs of fact, 
and became the foundation of heroic poetry-the tale 
of Troy, or the 
ongs of the Edda. .A.chilIes, and Sieg- 
fried, and King Arthur are historical per
onages as 
much as, and no 1n01'e than, the woods and fou1Jtains 
are the habitation of dryads and water spirits. 
The original historian and the original nlan of 
science was alike the poet. Before the art of writing 
was invented exact knowledge waS impossible. The 
poet's business was to throw into beautiful shape the 
curren t opinions, traditions, and beliefs; and the gifts 
required from him were simply In emory, inutgination, 
and music. Each celebrated minstrel sang his stories 
in his o\yn ,yay, adding to them, shaping them, colouring 
thf'Ju, as suited his peculiar genius. The Iliad of 
Homer, the nlost splendid composition of this kind 
which exists in the world, is sinlply a collection of 
ballads. The tale of Troy ,vas the heroic story of 
Greece, which eyery tribe moclified or re-arranged. 
Whether the facts ,,'çre truer one way than the 
othcr-\vhethcr the troubles at Troy were caused by a 
quarrel between .J.\chillcs and Agamemnon, as tho Iliad 
says, or betw.een Achilles and Uly:sses, as we find in the 
Ody:ssey-no one thought of asking, any more than the 
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child asks whether Red Riding Hood is true or Cinder- 
ella. The story in its outline was the property of the 
race; to vary the details of it was the recognized 
custom. 'Vhen the minstrel touched his lyre in the 
banquet hall of the chief, the listeners were not expect- 
ing, like a Inodern learned society, to have their under- 
. 
standings instructed. They cared nothing for useful 
knowledge. They look('d to be excited anel amused; 
and if the artist hael turned lecturer they woulel have 
Hung their trenchers at his head. The heroic tales 
were to them what fiction, recognized as fiction, is to us 
-w"ith this difference, that the modern poet or novel 
writer knows that he is inventing; the bard haneled on 
the national tradition; controlled by it only in outline; 
untrammelled by adherence to details, yet unconscious 
of falsehood in yarying them. 
Thus \ve see at once that it is a mistalie to ask, \vith 
respect to primitive myths and legends, ,vhether the 
facts are true. There are two kinds of truths. There 
is the truth of fact, ,vhich we require in the man of 
science and the moclern historian. There is the truth 
of nature and idea, "rhich we demanel of the poet and 
the painter. We may say correctly that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are among the truest books that were ever 
written. Yet AgamemnDn and Achilles may be as un- 
substantial as A.laddin or l\Ielusina. 'Ve mean no more 
than that HOlner was one of the greatest of artists, and 
his picture of life in the heroic ages of Greece the most 
faith ful. 
An imperfect perception of the distinction h as often 


. 
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been the cause of singular confusion. The mythologiûal 
poetry in the East and ",rest alike was the foundation 
of national religions. "Vhile life gre\v more literal and 
prosaic, these early legends became consecrated. Poet- 
ical truth was made a guarantee for historical truth; 
and Pindar and Socrates, who questioned the realit.y of 
the stranege :stories of the Olympian gods, ,vere accused 
of impiety. The popular opinion unconsciously betrayed 
the fallacy involved in it; for ,vhereas historical con- 
clusions in Inatters of fact are at best but probabilities 
differing in degree, the faith in the mythological tradi- 
tion was expected to be conlplete and undoubting, 
extending ,vit(h equal positiveness to tho most luinute 
details. Poetical truths may be accepted absolutely. 
IIistorical truths cannot. vVe have but to attend to the 
way in ,vhich these traditions rose to see our way 
through the labyrinth. Facts can be accuratf'ly kno,vn 
to us only by the most rigid observation and su:-;tailled 
and scrutinizing scepticism: the etllotional and imagin- 
ative intellects of the old poets Inoved freely in their 
own world of gods and giants and enchanters, conscious 
of no obligation save to be true in genius and spirit. 

lythic hibtory, mythic theology, Inythic science, are 
alike records not of facts but of beliefs. They belong 
to a time when lnen had not yet learnt to analyze their 
convictions, or distinguish bet,veen irnagcs vividly 
present in their own n1Ïnds and an outward rcality 
which might or might not corrc:spolld with them. 
From the purely mythic period we pass to the semi.. 
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mythic, where we have to do with real persons, but 
persons seen still through an imaginative halo. 
Everyone who has been at an English public school 
must remember the traditions current of the famous 
boys of a generation or two past: how one fello\v had 
cleared a rail in the high jump, which he walked under 
with six inches to spare; ho\,:" another had kicked the 
foot-ball clear over the big ebn tree; ho\v a third had 
leapt the lock in the canal; and a fourth had fought a 
bargee twice his own weight, fiung him over the 
bridge-parapets into the river, and then leapt in after 
him to save him from. being dro,vned. The boys in 
question were really at the school, for their names are 
cut in the desks or painted on the school walls. But 
examine closely, and you \vill find the same story told 
of half a dozen boys at different schools. Each school 
has its heroes. l'he air contains a certain number of 
traditional heroic school exploits, and the boy
 and the 
exploits are brought together. We have here the 
forces at work \vhich created the legends of Theodoric 
and CharleIuagne, of Attila or our own Alfred. 
In the I::i
nne ,vay those who mix with the world 
hear anecdotes of distinguished people, witt.y sayings, 
pronlpt repartees, ,vise political suggestions, acts of 
special beneficence. The \vit, at the beginning, of 
course was the wit of sOl11ebody-some human lips 
illade the joke or spoke the sarcasm-in some human 
heart originated the act of charity; but so long as 
thes.e things are trusted to oral tradition, they aro 
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treated as common property. The Rame jest is attri- 
buted to half a dozen people. One great Juan is dresRed 
with the trappings of many small oneR. There is no 
intention to deceive; but llieJl10ry is treacherous. The 
good things are rccollected easily, ,vhile their luwful 
o,vnel"s nanlC' is no less easily forgotten. Conversat.ion 
distributes then1 erroneously, but in goed fait.h, accord- 
ing to tbe imaginative law8 of association. 
This is the process which built up the bo-called 
histories of the early lawgiver8, of Solon and Lycurgu8 
and Nunla; of Confucius and Menu; of Socrates and 
Pythagoras and Solml1on; o( every statesn1an and 
philosopber ,vho committed his teaching to the JUe]l1ory 
of his di
ciples, and left posterity to construct his 
image after its own pleasure. 
Again, ,ye ha ve all been familiar ill these late years 
with the resurrection alllong us of the .Ars 'Jiw.rJ'l'ca. 
"ritches and enchanterlS having been irnprovcd fì'OIll off 
the earth, a ne,v order of Bupernaturali:;;111 has t;tarted 
up which already counts its adherent
 by hundl'ed8 ot 
thousands, Conunencing with Cagliostro and l\Ieslner, 
there has appeared a fo'eries of persons profcssing to 
posse8
 the secret of rpconditc 8piritual forces, ,vhicL, 
,,'ithout strictly understanding, they CLin conunand for 
practical purposes. Clairyoyance and l\IcsJnerism pro- 
vide cures for inveterate and chronic di
edses. A 
mysterious fluid strearnk) from the tips of the fingers 
First 1uen and wmnen are healed. .A. distingui
hcd 
political economist operates next on a sick eow, U))(l 
by-and-b
. nlakes passes over the aspar:tgus bedM. 
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Latterly the spirits, or whatever they aré, have sho,vn 
a special fancy for three-legged tables. They make 
them run round the room, pirouette on a single claw, 
hop, skip, dance to airs produced by invisible musicianR. 
Finally they use them as the chonnel t.hrough which 
they communicate the secrets of the ot.her ,vorld. 
Probably the entire history of nlankind contains no 
record of a more hopelessly base and contemptible 
superstition. IVlumbo-jumbo and the African l'ain- 
makers appear to me to be respectable in c01uparison. 
Yet everyone of us Inust have heard circumstantial 
accounts of such perforJnances, time and place minutely 
given, a cloud of ,vitnesscs, and the utmost precaution 
said to have been t.aken to make deception impossible. 
It is the story of the ,vitch !)rocesses over again. Once 
possess people with a belief, and never fear that they 
will find facts enough to confirm it. Never fear that 
they will so tell their stories that the comnlonest thing 
shall be Iuade to appear marvellous; that unusual 
feature
 shall be preserved and exaggerated, and every- 
thing ,vhich would suggest a rational explanation shaH 
be dropped out of sight and hearing. 
You have here a parallel ,vith the enormous litera- 
ture of ecclesiastical Jniracles, which for fifteen hundred 
years waR poured out in perfect good faith over Europe, 
and which in some countries continues vigorous to the 
present hour. The resenlblance pa.sses curiously into 
details. In both instances the necessary quality is faith. 
Believe and you will see. Disbelieve and you shall be 
an8wer
d according to the hardness of your ]learts 


. 
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The incredulity which interfered ,vith the wonder- 
working powers of the saint
 obstructs equally the suc- 
cessful action of the spirit-rapper. All precautions are 
taken, we are assured by the init.iated, to expose fraud 
or preyent illusion-all but one-the presence of cool- 
headed, scientifically trained observers. The spirits do 
not like sceptics, and object to sho\ving off before them. 
A famous Inesmerist once said to 111C, in f;OIne impa- 
tience with my dissent, that I myself pos
es
ed the gift, 
and that I might convince myself of it if I ,vonld try 
the experiment at the first cottage by the roadside 
where there ,vas a sick person. He checked himself, 
ho,vever, with an after-thought. 'Alas! no,' he added, 
, the faith is wanting.' 
'Vhen faith is present the mesmeric miracle and the 
so-called religious miracle approach each other in every 
feature. .A, mesmerized handkerchief produces the 
same effect as a relic at a shrine. A lllesInerized glass 
of ,vater is as effectual as a glass of holy ,vater. )11' 
Home, .when tbe room is sufficiently darkened, ri
es to 
the ceiling, and floats in the air. In a "rork pub- 
lished in Spain in the last century, under the sanction 
of the Church, for the instruction of spiritual directors, 
the elevation of the body in the air is spoken of as onp 
of the COllllDoncst and Inost notorious synlptolns in the 
spiritual gro,vth of saintly young ladies. rrhe phcnù- 
Inenon seems as familiar to the fathers confessors as 
Ineasles or hooping-cougb to an English doctor, and 
('il'l'\l1nstantial rules are laid down for the edifying' 
treahueut of 
uch ca::;e8. The author of the book was 
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no fool, and sho\vs a great deal of strong common 
sense. l"1he elevation is spoken of as an undoubted sign 
of grace-a favourable feature-but by no means one 
of the highest-compatible with InallY faults, and like- 
ly in the sex rnost liable to it to create spiritual vanity. 
The young ladies therefore are told, when they feel 
themselves getting light, to catch hold of the nearest 
post or rail, und keep themselves down; or if they find 
the attraction, or 'whatever it is, acting too strongly 
upon them, they are to run away and lock themselves 
into their rOOlns, and be lifted up where there is no one 
to admire them. I am not caricaturing. I am trans- 
lating almost literally from the Lucerna J;I,ljsttca. Nor 
ought we to impute bad faith to the compilers of 
these instructions. I as little believe that Spanish 
devotees were in the habit of floating in the air as I 
believe that Mr Home can float when there is light 
enough to see what is going on. The idea, I conceive, 
originated in the visions of Santa Teresa and Saint 
Francis, who in the delirium of transcendental emotion 
imagined that the accidents of the flesh had no longer 
power over them. The Spanish artists who illustrated 
their lives decorated every church and convent chapel 
in the Peninsula with pictures of these persons dancing 
upon vacancy, and the Spanish religious mind became 
thus saturated with the impression. It .was accepted 
as an ascertained fact; it ,vas generalized into a condi- 
tion of a high state of enthusiastic love, and ,vas spoken 
of and prescribed for as one might prescribe for small 
pox or a stolnach-ache. 
VOL. 11. 37 
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I mention the thing lllcrely as illustlì.ì.ting the tend- 
enCif'ii of the believing nlÏnd in dealing with the facts 
of life, and as eXplaining the smni-mytLical period
 of 
history; \vhere any eminent person was surrounded 
from his bi rth with extraordinary incidents, and the 
biographies of saints, confessors, nlartyrs, or national 
heroes are mere catalogues of miracles. 
You remember Owen Glendower and Hotspur in the 
play of IIenry the Fourth. Glcndo\ver says- 


At my nativity, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets: and, at my birth, 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak'd like a coward. 
HOTSPun. Why, so it would have done at the same season, 11 
your mother's cat had but kitten'd, though yourself 
had ne'er been Lorn. 
GLENDOWEU. I say, the earth did shake when I \Vas born. 
HOT
p(m. And I say, the earth was not of my mind, if you 
suppose, as fearing you it shook. 
GLENDOWER. The heavens were all on fire, the earth did trembh 
lIoTsPuR. 0, then the earth shook to see the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of Jour nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions : oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kinù of co lick piuch'd and vcx'd 
Br the imprisoning of unruly wind 
'Vithiu her womb: which fur enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your birth, 
Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, 
In passion shook. 


Historical facts can only be verified by the sceptical 
and the inquiring, and scepticisln and inquiry nip like 
a black frost the eager credulity in which legendary 
biographies took their ri!:)c. Y o
 can watch such storic
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fiS they grpw in the congenial soil of belief. The great 
saints of the fifth, 
ixth, and seventh centuries, who 
converted .Europe to Oh J.j
ti:1nity, ,vere as modest find 
unpretending as true genuine nlen always are. They 
claiIned no !Ilj ra('ulon
 powers for thenlselves. J\Iiracles 
might have been workf'd in the doys of their fathers. 
They for their o,vn parts relied on nothing but the na- 
tural powers of persuasion and example. Their com- 
panions, ,vho knew them personally in life, ,vere only a 
little more extravagant. )Iiracles and portents vary 
in an inverse ratio ,vith the distance of time. St Patrick 
is absolutely silent about his o,vn conjuring perform- 
ances. lIe told his follo,vers, perhaps, that he had been 
moved by his good angel to devote himself to the con- 
version of Ireland. The angel of metaphor becomes in 
the next generation an actual seraph. On a rock in 
the county of Down there is or was a singular mark, 
representing rudely the outline of a foot. Fr0111 that 
rock, where the young Patrick ,vas feeding his.lnaster's 
sheep, a ,vriter of the sixth century tells us that the 
angel Victor sprang back to heaven after delivering his 
message, and left behind hiln the inlprinted witness of 
his august visit. Another hundred years pass, and 
legends froln I-If'gesippus are imported into the life of 
the Irish apostle. St J>atrick and the Druid enchanter 
contend before King l..eogaire on Tara IIill, as SÏIllon 

'lagus and St l>eter eon tended before the En1peror 
Nero. Again, a century, and we are in a world of 
wonders where every hunlan lineament is lost. St 
Patrick. when a boy of t,velve, lights a fire ,vith icicles. 
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when he comes to Ireland he floats thither upon an altar 
:stone ,vhich Pope Celestino had blessed for hinl. lIe 
conjures a "\Velsh nlarauder into a wolf, makes a goat 
cry out in the stomach of a thief ,vho had stolen hinl, 
and restores dead men to life, not once or twice, but. 
t,venty times. The wonders ,vith ,vhich the atmo- 
sphere is charged gravitate to,vards the largest concreto 
figure ,vhich is nloving in the n1Íddle of thmn, till at 
last, as Gibbon says, the sixty-six live8 of St Patrick 
which were extant in the 12th century must have con- 
tained at least as many thousand lies. And yet of con- 
scious lying there was very little, perhaps nothing at 
all. The biographers ,vrote in good faith, and ,vere in- 
dustrious collectors of material, only their notions of 
probability ,vere radically different froln ours. The 
more marvellous a story the less credit we give to it; 
warned by experience of carelessness, credulity, ana 
fraud, we disbelieve everything for ,vhieh we cannot 
find contemporary evidence, and from the value of that 
evidence we subtract whateyer Tnay be due to prevalent 
opinion or superstition. To the lnediæval ,vriter the 
more stupendous the miracle tho 11101'e likely it ,vas to 
be true; he believed everything w"hieh he could not 
provo to be itll:se, and prouf ,vas not external Í<.'stilll'Jny, 
but inherent fitness. 
So much for the second period of what is called 
hunulll history. In the first or Inythological there is 
no historical groundwork at all. Tn the next or heroic 
we have account:s of real persons, but handed down to 
us by writers to whom the past W38 a world of Inal'vt>l:s, 
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-whose delight was 1.0 dwdl upon t.he mighty works 
which had been done in the old times,-whose object 
was to elevate into superhurnan proportions the fig-ures 
of the illustrious men who had distinguished themselves 
as apostles or \varriors. They thus appear to us like 
their portraits in stained glas
 windows, represented 
rather in a transcendental condition of beatitude than 
in the modest and cheq uered colours of real life. "\Ve 

ee them not as they were, but as they appearetl to an 
adoring iUluginatioll, and in a costunle of \vhich we can 
only affirm with certainty that it \vas never worn by 
any child of Adanl on this plain, prosaic earth. For 
facts as facts there is as yet no appreciation-they are 
shifted to and fro, dropped out of sight, or magnified, 
or transferred fronl owner to owner,-n1.anipulated to 
suit or decorate a preconceived and brilliant idea. 'Ve 
are still in the dornain of poetry, where the canons of 
the art require fidelity to general principles, and allow 
free play to fancy in details. The virgins of Raphael 
are no less beautiful as paintings, no less masterpieces 
of workmanship, though in no single feature either of 
face or form or costume they resemble the historical 
mother of Christ, or even resemble one another. 
At the next stage \ve pass with the chroniclers into 
history proper. The chronicler is not a poet like his 
predeces;>;or. He does not shape out consistent pictures 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end. lIe is a 
narrator of events, and he connects them together on a 
chronological string. He professes to be relating facts. 
He is not idealizing, he is not singing the praises of the 


. 
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heroes of the sword or the crosier-he means to be true 
in the literal and C'oll1111onplace sense of that mnbiguous 
word. And yet in his earlier plHtseR, take hin1 in ,,-hat 
part of the ,,-orld ,ye pleasc,-,take hinl in ancient I
gypt 
or Assyria, in Greece or in ROIne, or in modern :Europe, 
he is but a step in advance of his predecessor. lIe is 
exeellent C01l1pany. lIe never lllontlizes, never bores you 
,,,ith philosophy of history or political economy. lIe 
never speculate
 about causes. 13ut, on the other hand, 
he is uncritical. lIe takes unsuspeetingl) thf' nutterial:5 
which he finds ready to his hand- the national ballads, 
the rOlnances, and the biographies. lIe transfers to his 
pages whatevcr catches hÜ, fancy. The l110re picturesque 
an anecdote the n101'e unhe
itatillgly he writeR it down, 
though in the 
ame proportion it is the less likely to be 
authentic. Ilol1nIlus and llcmus suckled by the ,,-olf; 
Curtius jUluping into the gulf; our ]
nglish Alfred 
spoiling the cakes; or }
ruce watching the leap of the 

pider,-stories of this kind he relates "Tith the 
aIne 
simplicity ,,-ith which he records tho birth in his o"Tn 
day, in S0111e outlandish village, of a child ,,,ith hvo 
heads, or tho appearance of the sea-serpent, or the flying 
dragon. Thus the chronicle, howl'vcr channing, is of teL 
nothing but poetry taken ]itera}]
- and tran
lated inte. 
prose. I t gro"
s however, and iInproves ins{,11sibly ,vith 
the gro,vth of the nation. IJike the dranla, it develops 
from poor beginnings into the loftiest art, and becoIl1f's 
at last perhaps the '"cry bcst kind of historical writing 
which has yet becn produced. JIcrodotuB and Livy, 
Froissart, and Hall, and IIolinshcd, arc as great in their 
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own departments as Sophocles, or Terence, or Sì:w,ke- 
speare. 'Ve are not yet en tirely clear of portents and 
prodigies. Superstition clings to us as our shado,v, and 
is to be found in the ,visest as well as the weakest. The 
Romans, the most practical people that ever lived---a 
people so pre-clninen tly eftccti ve that they ha ye printed 
their character indelibly into the constit.ution of I
urope, 
-these ROlnans, at the very tilue they ,vere making 
themselves the ,vorld's masters, allu,yed then1selves to 
be influenced in the 1110st inlportant aHttÏrs of state by a 
want of appeti to in the sacred chickens, or the colour of 
the entrails of a calf. Take hill1 at his best, man is a 
great fool. It is likely enough that "ye ourselves 
habitually say and practise things ,vhieh a thousand 
years hence ,vill seem not a jot less absurd. Cato tells 
us that the Itoman augurs could not look one another 
in the face ,vithout laughing; and I have heard that 
bishops in SOlne parts of the ,vorId betray sometime
 
analogous misgivings. In able and candid minds, how- 
ever, stuff of this kind is tolerably harmless, and ,vas 
never more innocent than in the case of the first great 
historian of Greece. llerodotus ,vas a man of vast natural 
powers. Inspired Ly a splendid subject, and Lorn at 
tho nlost fayourablc time, he grew to manhood sur- 
rounded by the heroes of l\Ial'athon, and Salan1Ïs, and 
Platæa. The ".onders of ]

gypt and Assyria "yere for 
the first tinle thrown open to the iuspection of strangers. 
The gloss of novelty was not yet ,vorn off, and the im- 
pressions falling fresh on an eager, cultivated, but 
essolltially siulple and healthy mind, there ,vere quali. 
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ties and conditions conlbined which produ.eed one of the 
nlost delightful books which was ever ,vritten. TIe 
was an intense patriot; and he ,vas unvexed with 
theories, political or moral. Iris philosophy ,vas like 

hakespeare'8-a caIrn intelligent insight into human 
things. lIe had no views of hi
 own ,vhich the fortunes 
of Greece or other countries were to be manipulated to 
illustrate. The world as he 
aw it was a well-made, 
altogether J!romising and interesting ,vorld; and his 
object was to relate ,vhat he had seen and ,vhat he had 
heard and learnt faithfully and accurately. His t01n- 
perament was rather believing than sceptical; but he 
was not idly credulous. lIe can be critical when 
occasion requires. lIe distinguishes always between 
what he had seen \vith his o,vn eyes and what others 
told hiln. lIe uses his judgment freely, and sets his 
readers on their guard against uncertain evidence. 
And there is not a book existing which contains in 
the same space so much important truth-truth which 
survives the sharpest test that modern discoveries can 
appJy to it. 
The saIne lnay be said in a slightly less degree of 
Livy and of th e best of the late European chroniclers; 
you have the '5ame freshne
s, the same vivid perception 
of external life, the same absence of ,yhat philosophers 
call subjectivity-the projection into the narrative of 
the "'l'iter'
 own personality, his opinion
, thoughts, and 
theories. 
Still, In all of them-however vivid, however 
vIgorous the repreßcntat.ion-there is a vein of tlction 
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largely, and perhaps con
ciously, intenningled. In a 
modern work of history, when a statesInan is introduced 
as making a speech, the writer at any rate supposes 
that such a speech ,vas actually made. He has found 
an account of it sonlewhere either in detail or at least 
in outline or epitome. The boldest fabricator would 
not venture to introduce an entire and complete inver...- 
tion. This was not the case ,vith the older authors. 
Thucydides tell
 us frankly, that the speeches which he 
interweaves with his narrative were his own composi- 
tion. They were intended as dramatic representations 
of the opinions of the factions and parties with which 
Greece was divided, and they 'were assigned to this 
person or to that, as he suppo
ed them to be internally 
suitable. Ilerodotus had set Thucydides the example, 
and it was universally followed. No speech given by 
any old historian can be accepted as literally true 
unless there is a specific intimation to that eHect. 
Deception was neither practised nor pretended. It was 
a convenient method of exhibiting characters and situ- 
at.ions, and it was therefore adopted without hesitation 
or reserve. 
Had the facts of history been like the phenomena 
of the physical world-had it been possible to approach 
the study of human nature 'with minds unprejudiced by 
passion or by sentiment-these venial tendencies to 
error would have soon corrected themselves. There 
would have been nothing to gain by misrepresentation, 
whether ,vilful or unconscious, and both writers and 
readers would have learnt to prefer truth to fiction. 
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They wero far advanced on the right road, and they 
had only to follo\\r out cmnpletely the nlethod on ,vhich 
they had begun, and inulginntion would have been 
reduced to it
 proper function, of apprehending and 
realizing the varieties of character and circulnstances 
on which the correct delineation of actions and events 
dcpend. 
Unfortunately nations, like iI
dividuaI8, arrive at a 
period when they becon1e sclf-con
cious. \Yhen the 
boy bccomc:s a TIHln he forills theories of ,,-hat he sees 
going on around hilll. lie ".tdches the action of prin- 
ciplcs, and he fonns principles of his OWll, Ly which he 
tests and eondclllns those of other
. The ,,'orld docs 
not ]l1ove to his ]nind; he ,vonld ha, 0 i t other,yi
e. 
}[e sighs after the old times, or he a
pires after a good 
time coming, and bcconles a reyolutionist. lIe no 
longer plays his part sÌ1nply and unconsciously in the 
scene into which he is thrown; he reflects and judges, 
and, to the extent of his ability, Iuakes himself a dis- 
turbing force. Nations in the same way, when they 
rea('h a certain point of civilization, becmTIe, so to say, 
aware of themselves. ITitherto they haye liyed hy 
habit. They haye nloycd in grooycs, and when they 
have been troubled by ill t ernal cOllvull'iol1
, it has been 
fronl siIllple, oLyious, awl iuunediate cau:-.-;es. 
l1ut with intellectual expansion, hahit serves no 
longer: new ideas, new though t
, new desires, break 
upon thOIn; life becomes cOlllplicated. Political con- 
stitutions arc on their trial, ancl tsometimes break 
down. rartict:ì forn1 representing oppositf' principles. 
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Some are for popular forms of governnlent, SOnlG for 
nristocratical or Inonarchical; smne are in favour of 
change or progress, some look back wistfully to a golden 
age in the past, and are for abiding in the old ,vays. 
]
ach sees the history of their country through the 
haze, no longer of ÌInagination, but of passion; and 
,vhen they study its records, it is not to learn, for their 
minds are made up, but to call up witnesses into the 
historical court, ,vhich shall maintain the'truth of their 
particular opinions. 
From Herodotus to Thucydides the transition is 
from era. to era. IIerodotus is the sunny, light-hearted, 
brilliant, intelligent boy. lIe had seen his country rise 
tr
umphant out of its desperate struggle with l}e't'sia; 
he had seen open before Greece apparently n boundless 
vista of glory and freedom. ",Vhen a rare mood of 
melancholy overtakes him, it is but when he meditates 
on the universal condition of hUlnanity, or the shortness 
of life, and the transitoriness of earthly things. Two 
generations had passed away. The mind of Athens had 
sprung out in the maturity of its powers, like Pallas 
from the brain of Zeus. It was the age of Sophocles 
and Aristophanes and Phidias, of Pericles, of Socrates, 
and the Sophists. In that rugged corner of Hellas 
there had appeared suddenly a constellation of the 
nlost highly gifted lnen ever seen together on this 
planet. N ever at any single time had t.here been con- 
centrated so much intellectual activity as in Athens 
during the seventy years which follo"red the Persian 
invasion; and behind it, after a brief day of splelldour, 
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there had ensued a long and desperate war, with its 
train of internal dissensions, political feuds, proscrip- 
tion, anarchy, and ruin. 
Thucydide
, through ,,
holn the history of that ex- 
traordinary time is chiefly known to us, was on a level 
,vith his Jnost highly gifted contemporaries; but the 
historian ,,,ho can look calmly and impartially at the 
death-struggle of his own country must be more or less 
than human. The greater his na.t.ure the more intensely 
he must feel. Being an aristocrat by ten1perament, 
Thucyclides saw the causes of the fall of ...-\thens in the 
license of an unbridled democracy. 110 never stoops to 
caricature; he rarely expresses direct or fonnal cen- 
sure. In the draulatic. forl11 ,vhieh he elnploys he 
studiously labours to be jUl'5t. Yet that very form and 
the excellence of his art reveals only the Inore com- 
pletely his burning contempt for Juob government and 
universal suH'l'age. 'Ve should have learnt but one 
side of the truth, bad Lord Clarendon been tho only 
historian of the great :English Rebellion. We do not 
see the real Athens of Pericles in the pages of Thucy- 
dides or of Plato. We kno,v ,vhat Thucydides thought; 
but we have not the facts complete before us. 'Vp 
have only his opinion about the facts. 
FrOJll Livy to Tacitus there is a precisely analogou"l 
change. Livy ,yrote when the civil wars were over, 
and the Itoman ,vorld, exhausted by bloodshed and 
anarchy, wa:; recovering itself under the dictatorship 
of Augustus. The forms of the Republic were main- 
tained in appearance unimpaired. Liberty, which had 
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been so frightfully abused, seemed rather suspended 
than lost. The Imperial system ,vas acquiesced in as a 
temporary expedient, under which the wounds could be 
healed from which the nation was bleeding at every 
pore. Augustus, studiously simple in his personal 
habits, concealed the reality of a Inonarchy under con- 
stitutional disgui
es. Romp. breathed once more; and 
'the winter of its discontent' ,vas made again into 
'glorious summer.' But Roman liberty had destroyed 
itself by its o\vn excesses. Despotism was the only 
form of government ,vhich a people, enervated by self- 
indulgence, was able to endure; and despotism pro- 
duced its natural fruits in luxury and tyranny. Em- 
peror followed emperor. Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius. 
Nero, Otho, Vitelli us succeeded one after another to the 
purple, and each added a deeper stain to the corruption 
,vith which it ,vas soiled. The crimes of the Republic 
,vere forgotten in the darker crinles of the Empire, 
and noble-minded patriots looked back in shame to the 
austere virtues ,vhich had made Ronle the sovereign of 
the ,vorld. Thucydides ,vrote to expose the vices of De- 
mocracy; Tacitus, the historian of the Cæsars, to exhibit 
the hatefulness of Imperialism; and he too-in himself 
one of the truest of men-has left behind him a record 
which, grand as it is, cannot be accepted as exhaustive. 
It is a picture of Rome drawn by the hand of a states- 
luan ,vho detested the Cæsars too deeply to do thelll 
justice. Circumstances stronger than the wills ana 
caprices of individual men had made the Empire a 
necessity. Tacitus paints only the atrocities of it, un- 
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relieved by 1 he fairer results which, beyond the ('on. 
fines of Italy, Jnnde It tq ually a Llcssillg. The provinèes 
""ere never perhaps adlninisterecl more equitably than 
under the infamous Tiberius. To have restored the 
Republic would have redelivered Europe and Asia, to 
fresh )Iuriuses and Syllus, fresh Triumvirs, and a fresh 
proscription. 
I have spoken of the classical nations, for the his- 
tory of Athens under Pericles, and of Rome under the 
first Cæsars, is in fact modern history. The phe.. 
nonlena of every nation which arrives at maturity are 
analogous, if not iden tical. 
Iodern Europe, too, lived 
by habit fronl the sixth to the sixteenth century. The 
Italian Republics ,vere exceptions, and in a less degree 
the great to"rns of the IJo,v Countries. Commercial 
cOlumunities ripen nlore rapidly, and antedate the 
general progress. But, speaking broadly of England 
and France, Spain and Gernluny, the feudal system 
continued essentially unimpaired. The speculative 
movernents which uccasionally disturbed the peace of 
the Church were lo('aI, partial, and short-lived. The 
great masses of the \Vestern nations believed the same 
crecd, pJ'aet i:-;('d the saJne devotions, lived generally 
under sÏJnilul' fornl:.; of government. There were wars 
in abundance and ci,"il convulsions, hut the contests 
were between persons, not bet"rcen principles; and the 
historical 'writers, therefore, during all those centuries 
preserve a unifol'Jl1 type. They pass from the mythic 
to the heroic, from the heroic to the chronicle, but the 
text ure remains simple throughout. The. facts arp 
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coloured, but coloured by the illlagination only. There 
is no introspection, no sick uncertainty, no division of 
spiritual opinion, or collision of political sentiment. 
The Reformation canle, and \vith it, as its cause or 
its consequence, a general dissolution of the organ- 
ization of mediæval society. The old creeds and the 
old political constitutions decayed side by side, and 
Europe became a chaos of conflicting speclùations, con- 
flicting principles and interests. The imaginative 
elements-which had converted history into rOlnance 
-dissolved before the more violent emotions with 
which the mind of mankind was disturbed; but one 
cause of falsification was remoyed only to give place to 
another and a ,vorse. Religious differences took the 
lead in the confusion-first, as being the most intensely 
absorbing; and next, because the clergy had the 
monopoly of culture, and the writing of books fell 
chiefly into their hands. History became the favourite 
weapon ,vith which rival theologians made war on each 
other. Protestants represented mediæval Europe as 
given over to lies and idolatry. Çatholics sa\v in the 
Church the nursery of learning, the champion of the 
poor, the protectr
ss of order, justice, and piety. To 
one party the Reformation "ras the struggle of purity 
and knowledge against barbarous superstition and 
brutal ferocity; to the other, it ,vas the outbreak of 
anarchy and lawlessness against a paternal and bene- 
ficent authority. So ,vide is the contrast, so different 
the aspect of the same facts as seen from opposite sides, 
that, even at the present hour" it is enough to know 
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that any particular writer is ù Catholic or a Protestant, 
to be a:5sured beforehand of the vie\v which he ,viII take 
of anyone of the pronlinent characters or incidents of 
that debated period: an Alexander the Sixth, a Philip 
the Second, a Prince of Orange, a Luther, a Calvin, a 
Knox, a suppression of the monasteries, or a massacre 
of St Bartholomew. A certain school of people talk of 
a science of history. 
Ien of science, properly so 
called, will have a poor opinion of our prospects that 
way till our subject-matter is in a more wholesome 
condition. To Catholic and Protestant succeeded in 
England Anglican and Puritan, Cavalier and Round- 
head, Tory and 'Vhig, Liberal and Conservat.ive; and 
one after another they have each made history their 
pulpit, and preached their sermons out of it, on the 
respective values of authority and liberty, faith and 
rpaSOIl, religion and science, protection and fi'ee trade; 
with the million minor issues which start up on every 
side in the application of rival principles. l{,ead 
l\Iacaulay on the condition of the English poor before 
the last century or two, and you "Tonder how they 
Ii ved at all. Itead Cobbett, and I IHay say even IIal- 
lanl, and you ,vonder Low they endure the contrast 
between their past prosperity and t.heir pre::,ent Dlisery. 

ir Archibald Ali0:5on, it is said, wrote his thirty 
VOlUllW8 to prove that I>rovidence is on the side of the 
Tories. To 
I. LUluurtine, the li'rench lte"olution was 
an effort for the inauguration ot' the Millennium; the 
European coalitiun, a repetition of the ancient wickpd- 
ness, ,,,hen the kings uf the earth stuod up, and the 
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rulers took counsel together, and Vergniaud was a 
hero, and Robespierre the most respectable of man- 
kind. 
In our own age, and with matters passing under 
our own eyes, it scarcely fares any better. Witness 
Victor Hugo on Louis Napoleon; witness Mr Disraeli 
on Sir Robert Peel; witness Blackwood's ]y[agazine on 
1\11' Disraeli. "\tVe are as far as ever from forming 
impartial judgments, and facts partially stated are not 
facts at all. IIundreds of books have been written on 
the working of slavery in the Southern States of 
America. Probably the ,vriters of everyone of them 
had formed their conclusions before they looked into 
the facts, and they saw, or imagined, or believed 
exactly what fell in with their preconceived opinions. 
An Irish Catholic prelate once told me that to his 
certain knowledge two mälions of men, women, and 
children had died in the great famine of 1846. I asked 
him if he was not including those who had emigrated. 
He repeated that over and above the emigration, two 
minions had actually died; and, added he, 'we might 
assert that everyone of those deaths lay at the door Of 
the English Government.' . 
I mentioned this to a distinguished lawyer in Dublin, 
a Protestant. His grey eyes lighted up. He replied: 
'Did he say two millions now-did he ? "\Vhy there 
were not a thousand died-there were not five hundred.' 
The true number, so far as can be gathered from a com- 
parison of the census of 1R4I with the census of 18 5 1 , 
from the emigration returns, which were carefully made, 
VOL. li. 38 
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and from an allo-wallce for the natural rate of increase, 
was about. two hundred thousand. 
So much for historic-al facts and Ole value of hU1nall 
test.imony. N or are patriots, or politicians, or divines 
the loosest or the ,yorst 111anipulators. 
Besides these, and even l110re troubles0111e, are the 
philosophers-giving us vie'Y
 of hi"Üory corresponding 
to the theories of ,vhich so 1nany have sprung up in 
these late days, purporting to explain the origin and 
destiny of human creatures on this planet. There is 
the philosophy of the Gernlan idealists, of which] was 
once a more ardent student than I have been in later 
years. Hegel ,vas a suprenlely eIuinent 1nan, tn be 
spoken of with all possible respect. llegel said wh<<.;n 
he was dying, ' that after ull his efforts there ,vus but 
one man in Gennan)" who understoo(l ,vhat he nleant,' 
and then added, as a painful after-thought, 'and he 
does not understand nlo.' It is a notice-board ,varning 
strangers against trespassing on such uninviting pre- 
nliscs: 'ye live in an age when much that is real is to 
be learnt, and when the tinle to learn it is no longer 
than it used to be. 
Coming nearer home, there is the traditionary and 
religiou!'! philosophy of })istory, of which the present 
Prime 1\finister is the latest and most distinguished 
exponent; and the positive or materialistic assocIated 
wi th the name of 
L Oomte, and more particularly 
fi1nong ourselves with that of 
Ir Buckle. 

[r Gladstone ,vould have us believe that knowledge 
of the DIOst subliule kind-knowledge of the Jnost pro- 
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found moral truths and spiritualnlysteries-,vasdivinely 
iUlparted to the first parents of Inankilld. 'Vith kno"p- 
ledge ,ve presurne languflge ,vas given also, for without 
language ideas cannot be c01nnlunicatcd, or even dis- 
tinctly Í1npressed on the Inind,-while the hi:story of 
the different nations into ,vhich tho hlunan rac
 ,vas 
. divided is t.he history of the many -sided corruptions 
,,,hich those ideas under,vent. Greek ]uyt.hology is a 
travestie of the .Athana
ian Creed; .A_pollo is a defaced 
image of the Son of ::\Iary; and Zeus, Poseidon, and 
IIadcs are sonle relation to the Trinity. If this vie,v is 
well founded it is at any rate an instructive cOlnmentary 
on the value of oral t.radition for the tl'anslnission of 
spiritual truth
. 
The nuttel'iali
tic theory is that hUlnan creatures, 
,vhatever their fir
t beginning, have enlcrged by ex- 
treulely :slo"r degrees fr0111 the condition of animals. 
...-\.11 the knowledge that they possess has been aCClunu- 
lated by experience. Their creeds ha ye been the suc- 
cessive opinions which they have fornled on themselves 
and the phenolnena surrounding thenl, and they have 
deyeloped by natural laws according to the circum- 
stances in ,vhich they have been placed-soil, clilnate, 
local situation, and the thousand other conditions ,vhich 
affect the human character. 
But for the present I object to all historical theories. 
I object to them as calculated to vitiate the observation 
of facts ,vithout ,vhich such speculations are not worth 
the paper on ,vhich they are written. I said at the 
. :t>eginning that neither history, nOl' any other know- 
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ledge, could be obtained except by scientific lnethods. 
A constructive philosophy of it, however, is as yet im- 
possible, and for the present, and for a long time to 
come, we shall be confined to analysis. First one cause 
and then another has interfered from the beginning of 
time with a correct and authentic chronicling of events 
and actions. Superstition, hero-worship, ignorance of 
the laws of probability, religious, political, or speculative 
prejudice, one or other of these has tended fronl the 
beginning to give us distorted pictures. A surface 
,vhich is perfectly smooth renders back line for line the 
forms reflected in it; but what kind of notion should 
we have of the full moon and the stars, if we had seen 
nothing but the image of them on a lake ,vhich was 
rippled, however faintly, by a breeze? 
Will it ever be otherwise? Three tiD1es, in Greece, 
in Rome, in modern Europe, the best of ""the chroniclers 
have made a near approach to being trustworthy. 
England, 'owing to the form which the Reformation 
assumed among us, ,vas at the outset less fundamentally 
disturbed than France or Germany, and the intellect of 
the nation expanded healthily and uniformly to the end 
of the century. The supreme excellence of the Eli7.H- 
bethan literature is in its purely objective character; and 
the most perfect English history which exists is to be 
found, in my opinion, in the historical plays of 
hake- 
speare. In these plays, rich as they are in fancy anù 
imagination, the main bearings of the national story 
are scrupulously adhered to, and, ,vherever attainable, 
verbal correctness. Shakespeare's object was to exhibit, 
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as faithfulJy as he possibly could, the exact character 
of the great actors in the national drama-the circum- 
stances which surrounded them, and the motives, in- 
ternal and external, by which they were influenced. 
To know this is to kno\v all. The reader can form his 
own theories. He may be Y orkist or he may be Lan- 
castrian, rationalist or orthodox, a believer in kings 
and nobles, or in peoples and the march of intellect, he 
will find his own side of the matter represented more 
favourably than he could represent it himself. If he 
admires the shining qualities of courage, energy, ad- 
dress, and noble bearing, he has a hero drawn to his 
mind in the conqueror at Agincourt. If his sympathies 
lie with the more retiring qualities of gentleness, 
humility, and devotion, he has all that he desires in 
the sainted king who sat upon the hill-side watching 
the carnage of Tøwton Field, wishing that providence 
had given him instead of a sceptre a shepherd's crook, 
the sweet shade of the ha\vthorn bush for the embroid- 
ered canopy, and had left him free from mistrust and 
treason to bring his white hairs to a quiet grave. 
No such directness of insight, no such breadth of 
sympathy, has since been applied to the writing of 
English history. Even Shakespeare himself, perhaps, 
could not have been the man that he was at any other 
epoch. And Shakespeare's attitude towards human life 
,vill become again attainable to us, only when intelli- 
gent people can return to an agreement on first princi- 
ples-\vhen the common sense of the wisest and best 
among us has superseded the theorizing of factions and 
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pal'ties-\"hen the fe,v but all-inlportallt truths of our 
Jlloral condition, ,vhich can be certainly known, )lave 
beCOTIle the exclusi \ e rule of our judgnlents and actions, 
and the :,pcculative fOl'1Hulas into which ,ve have nlapped 
out the rnysterious continents of t.hp, spiritual world 
have been consigncd tü the place already thronged ,vith 
the ghosts of like dl'lu...ions which have had their day 
and })('rishl'(1. 
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KING WILLIAM JV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. URE- 
VILLE, formerly Clerk of the Conncil. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rl. each. 


Gross.-1'HE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485. By 
CHAHLES (;ROS
, Ph.D.. Harvar(] Uni- 
versity. Rvo, 18s. net. 
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Hamilton.-HISTOIUC.A.L RECORD 
OF THE 14TH (KING'S) HUSSAHS, 
from A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1900. By Col- 
on('1 HENRY BLACKBURNB HAMILTON, 

I.A., Ch1"18t Church, Oxford; late com- 
manding the Regiment, With 32 
Photop-ranlre Portraits and numerous 
other Ïllustrations in colours. 4to. 


HARVARD HISTORIDAL STUDIES. 
THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLA VE TRADE TO THE UNyrED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. 
By W. E. B. Du BOIS, Ph.D. 8vo, 
7.0;. öd. 


Historic Towne.-Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM 
HUNT, M.A. With Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6á. each. 
Bristol. By Rev. H. Oxford. By !lev. W. 
Hunt. C. Boase. 
Carlisle. By :\Iandell Winch
stel'. By G, 
Creighton, D.D. W. !(itchin. I). D. 
Cinque Ports, By 
i\lontague Burrows. York, By Rev. JallJefo. 
Colchester. By Rev. Raine. 
E. L, Cu tts. 


Xew York. l
\' Then- 

xeter. By E. A, dore Roo..e\"èlt. 
Fre
man. 
London. By ReT. W. Boston (U.
.). By 
J. I.oftie. Henry Ca.hot I,od
e. 


THE CO
TEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE FEDERALCON
TJ'l'U- Hunter.-A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
Tl0N IN MASSACHUSEr.I'TS. By S. INDIA. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON 
B. HARDING, A.M. 8vo,68. HUNTER, K.C.S.J., M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. I.-Introductory to the O\'erthrow 
of the EJlgli
h in the f'pice Archi- 
pelago, It.i:l3. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 
188. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 
TION IK SOUTH CAROLINA. By 
D. F. HOUSTO
, A.M. 8vo, 68. 


NOMINA1'IONS FOR ELECTIVE OF- 
FICE IN THE UNITED STATEJ. 
By FREDERICK W. DALLINGEU, A.M. 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including 
Giltls and Parliamenta.ry Hepreselltatiol1. 
By CHARLE
 GROSS, Ph.D. 8vo, l
s. 


Vol. n.-To the UniOll of the Old and 
New Corupallies uncler the Earl ot 
Godolphin's Award. 1708. 8vo. I ôs. 


Ingram.-A CRITIf'AL EXAl\IINA- 
TION OF IRISH llJ
TORY: being a 
Replacement of the False by the TruE'. 
From the Elizabetllan Conquest to the 
LegiRlative Union of 1800. By T. DUN- 
BAR INGHAM, LL.D. 
 vols. 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL Joyce. - A SHORT HISTORY OF 
PARTIES IN TIIl
 NOnTII-\VE
'I'. IRF.LAND, from the Ea.rliest Times to 
By THEODORE C. SMITH, Ph.D. 8\'0, 1603. By P. 'V. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 
78. 6d. 8vo, 10s. 6<1. 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR TN 
THE ENGLI
H COLONIES OF 
NOltTJI AMERICA. By EVARTS 
liUU'fEI.L r.nEE
K. 8\'0, 75. 6d. 


Kave and Malleson.-HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN MUrrINY, 1857-1S;)
:t 
By Sir JOHN W. KAYB and Colonel G. 
B. ::\IALLESON. 'Vith Analvtical lndex 
and .Maps amI Plans. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo, 3s. Bel. each. 


TETE COUNTY PALATINE O
" DUR- 
II AM: a Study in Constitutional Kent.-THE ENGLISH RADICALS: 
History. B). GAIi I.AHD THOMAS LAI'S- an Historical Sketch. By C. B. Roy- 
LEY, Ph,D. 
h.(). 10.
. 6d. LA
(,K KKKT. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-continued. 
Lang (ANDREW). I Macaulay (LORD). 
'l'HE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE; THE LIFE AND 'YORKS OF LORD 
being a Sequel to 'Pickle the Spy'. MACAULA Y. 
'Vith 4 Plates. 8vo, 168. ' Edillbu,rgh' .Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 
68. each. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
With Portraits, etc. 8vo, 


Laurie.-HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRlS'l'IAN EDUCATION. By 
S. S. LAUiUK, A.
1., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 


Lecky.-('l'he Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E. H.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, 1:,7 4s. I 
Vois. 1. and II., I iOO-lï60, 368, , ' 

ols. I
1. and IV., 1ï60-1784, 36s. 
"ols. v. and VI., 1784-1793, 368. 
Vola. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, :JÔ8. 
Oabinet .Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vola. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 
voll:!. Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 1
8. 


HISTORY OF THE RI::;E AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRl'f OF 
RATIONALISl\I IN EUROPE. 2 
vola. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Lihrary Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 128. 


Lowell.-GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. LAWRENCE LoWELL. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Lytton.-THE HISTORY OF LORD 
L Y'l'TON'S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1876-1880. By Lady BETTY 
R.\LFOUR. With Portrait and Map. 
Medium 8vo, 188. 


Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 
Vola. V.-VII. ESSA YS, RIO- 
GRAPHIES, l
DIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
K N I G H '1" S ' QUA R T E R L Y 
MAGAZINE' . 
Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 
Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD '\fACAULAY. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


THE WORKS. 
'Albany' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Vois. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 
Vols. XL-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 
Oabinet Edition. 16 vols. Poat Bvo, 

4 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLA ND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 
Popular Editwn. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 55. 
Student'll Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 128. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 168. 
, Albany' Edition. With 6 Portrait..<;. 
6 vola. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post Bvo, 
48s. 
, Ediuhurgh J Aditio'll.. 4 vols. 8vo. 
68. each. 
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Maca ulay (LORD )-contin'lted. 
CRITICAL AND HIRTORICAL 
E
SA YS,WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
RU
U
, ETC., in 1 volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6tl. 
Authorised Edition. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d., 
or gilt edges. 38. 6d. 
C Süver Library' Edition. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
, Lays'. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSA YS. 
:3tudcnt'8 Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
68. 
People's Editiun. 2 vola. Crown 
8vo, 88. 
, Trevelyan' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 98. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s. 
C Edinburgh' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
68. each. 


ESSA YS, which may be bad separately, 
sewed, 6d. each; cloth, 18. each, 
.\ddison and W,tlpole. Frederic the On'at. 
Croker's ß')swell's Ranhe and Gla,lst/me, 
Johnson, I.onl Bacon. 
II allam's Cnnstitu- Lord "live. 
tional History. Lord Byron, allll The 
Wan-en Hastings. Comic DnunatiHt
 
The Earl of Chatham of the Re
tomti()lI. 
(Two Essays). 


MISCELLANEOUS WHJTINGS. 
People' 8 Edition. Crowli ÖVO, 48. 6d. 


)llSCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 

PEECHES, AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Rdition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 

48. 


SELECTIUXS FRO
[ THE \VRITINGS 
OF LOHD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
HOll. Sir G. O. TREVELYA
, Bart. 
Crowu 8vo, 6s. 


Mackinnon.-THE II ISTORY OF 
ED\V ARD THE THIRD (1327-13ï7). 
By JAMBS MACKINNON, Ph,D. 8F), l
k 


May.-THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-18iO. By 
Sir THOMAS ERSKINK MAY, K.C.B. 
(Lorn. Farnborough). 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 18s. 


Merivale (CHARLBS, D.D.), sometime 
Dean of Ely. 
HISTORY OF THE R01\1A
S UNDER 
THE E
IPIH,E. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. each. 
THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
7 s. 6d. 
GENEHAL HISTORY OF RO
lE. 
from the Fouudation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D, 
4íß. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
78.6ri. 


Montague.-THE ELE:\lENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Nash.-THE GREA1' F.Al\IlNE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By V AUGH.\N NARH. 
\Vith 8 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 
6.'1. 


Powell and Trevelyan. - THE 
PEA
 <\NTS' .H.l
J KG AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an APvclldix to 
· England in the A ge of \V yclitfe '. 
Edited by EDGAR POWELL aud G. M. 
'rRKVELYAN. 8vo, 68. net. 


Randolph.-1'HE LA \V AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATIUN, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the :::)tatus of Cuba. By 
CARMAN F. RANDOLPH, of the New York 
Rar, author of 'Thp Law of Eminent 
POlJlliin '. j:h'o, 9'1. 1It't. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-continued. 
Ransome.-THE RISE OF CONSTI- Taylor.-A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
TU
IONAL GOVERNM

NT IN ENG- O.F THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
LA
 D. By CYRIL H.ANSOME) M.A. Colonel MBADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.I. 
CrOWl1 8vo, 68. Crown 8vo, 7$. 6d. 


Seebohm.-'l'HE ENGLI8H VILLAGE Todd.-PARLIAMENTARYGOVERN_ 
COi\l.MUN [TY. By FREDERIC SEE- MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
BOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. With 13 Maps By ALPHBUB TODD, LL.D. 8vo,30s. net. 
and Plates. Bvo, 168. 


Trevelyan.-THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. lï66-17ï6. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 8vo, 168. 


Shaw.-A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
'V AHS AND UNDER 'J.1HE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By 'V:\I. A. 
SHAW, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo,368. Trevelyan.-ENULAND INTHE AGE 
OF WYCI..IFli'K Bv GEORGE MACAU- 
LAY TREVBLYAN. 8võ, 15s. 


Smith. - CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIA

. By R. BOSWOflTH 
SMITH, M.A. With 
lap8, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Stephens.-A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
MORSE STKl'H.KNS. V ols. 1. and II. 8vo, 
18s. 


Sternberg.-
Y EXPERIENCES OF 
THE EO ER WAR. Bv ADALBERT 
COuNT STEHNBERG. 'I'ranslåted from the 
German. With Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. HENDEUSUN, author of · Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil 
War'; late Director of Military In- 
telligence, Head-Quarters Staff, South 
African Field Force. Cr. 8vo, 58. net. 


Stubbs.-HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. :::;TUBBS. 8vo, ]28. 6d. 


Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Sutherland. -THE HIS TOR Y OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1890. By ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND, M.A., and CEIJRGE 
SUTHBRLANlJ, M.A. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Wakeman and Hassall.-BSSAYS 
IN'l'RODUC'1'OH.Y '1'0 THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CON8TITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Erlited by HENR Y OFFLEY 
W AKE
IAN, :\l.A., and ARTHUR HAs- 
BALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Walpole.-HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROilI 'l'HE CONCLUt;ION OF THE 
GREAT \V An IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir SPFNCER W AI.POLE, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vû. 6.... each. 


Wood-Martin.-PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCHÆOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquities. By W. G. WooD-l\IARTIN, 
M.R.J.A. With51
Illustrations. Crowll 
8vo, 148. 


Wylie (J. HAMILTON). 
HISTORY OF EXGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. By JAMES HA:\HLTON 
WYLIE, M.A. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 1 Os. 6d. Vol. n., 
1405-1406, 15s. (md oj print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 
THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS: being 
the Ford Lectures, 1900. Cl'OWU 8vo, 
6s. ll
t. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 
Bacon.-THE LETTERS AND LIFE ErasmuB.-LIFE AND LETI'ERS OF 
OF FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ERASMUS. By JAMES ANTHONY 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. FROUDE. Crowll 8vo, Sa. 6d. 
Edited by J .Á.MKS SPBDDlNG. 7 yols. 
8vo, oC4 
. Faraday.-F ARADA Y AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By JOHN TYNDALL. Crown 
Bagehot. - B lOG RAP H I C A L 8vo, 88. 6d. 

'fUDIES. Dy \V ALTKR BAGEHOT. 
Crown 8vo, 38. &.l. Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
nOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 6.
. 


Carlyle.-'l'HOMAS CARLYLE: A FOI.-1'HE EARLY HISTORY OF 
History of his Life. ByJAMKSAN'rHONY CHARLES JAMES FOX. B y the 
FHOUDE. 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVKLYAN, Bart. 
Library Edition. 8vo, 188. 
Cht.ap Edition. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


1795-1835. 2 vols. . Crown 8'Yo, 76. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 76. 


Caroline of Anspach AND HER 
THIES. By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., 
Author of 'The Love of all Uncrowned 
Queen '. 2 vols., 8\"0. 


Granville. - SOME RECORDS OF 
'fHE LATER LIFE OF' HARRIET 
COUN'l'ESS GRANVILLE. By he
 
Grand-daughter, the HOll. MR!=;. OLD- 
FIELD. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, 168. net. 


Hamilton.-LIFE OF SIR WiLLIAM 
Cellini.-CHISEL, PEN AND POIGN- HAl\IlLTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo, 
ARD, or Benvenuto Cellini, his Times 3 vols. 158. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo, 
and his Contemporaries. By the Author 6d. sewed. 
of "fhe Life of a Prig'. With 19 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 58. 


Havelock. - MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
JOH
 CLARK .MARSHMAN. CroWD 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


Crozier.-MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By JOHN BHATTI. 
CROZIER, LL.D. 8vo, 148. Haweis.-MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


Dante.-THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DA:\TE ALLIG HIERI: being an In- 
troduction to the Studv of the' Di\'ina Hiley.-:MEMORIE8 OF HALF .\ 
Commedia'. By the Rèv. J. J!'. HOGAN, CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. HILBY, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 128. 6d. D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 158. 


Danton.-LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. :HKESLY. With Portrait.,. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


De Bode. -THE BARONE

 DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. By \VILLIAM S. 
CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


Duncan.-ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
THE EARL OF Co\MPKRDO\\N. With 8 
PortraitR. 8vo, 168. 


Holroyd (MARIA J OSRPHA). 
THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanle)' 
of AltlerJey). Record
d ill Letters of 8 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-17!}6. 
Edited by J. H. ADKANE. With f 
Portraits. 8vo, 188. 
THE EARJ
 Y MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796 
Edited by J. H. ADEANK. With H 
Portraita, etc. 8vo, 188. 
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Jackson.-Sl'ONEWALL JACKSON On the Banks of the Seine.-By 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. A. M. F., Authoress of 'Foreign Courts 
By Lieut.-Cot G. F. R. HEXDERSON. and Foreign Homes '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 :Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


Leslie.-THE LIFE AND CA:\I- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRS'f EARL OF LEVEN. By C. 
SANI<'OH.D TERR Y. With Portrait, Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 16s. 


Pearson.-CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of 'National Life and 
Character' . Memorials by Himself. 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
WILLIAM STEBBING. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 14s. 


Place.-THE LIFE OF FRANCni 
Luther.-LIFE OF LUTHER. By PLACE, 1771-1854. By GRAHAM W AL- 
JULIUS KÖSTLIN. With 62 Illustra- LAS, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 128. 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. CrowD 
8vo, 3s.. 6d. 


MflcauJa.y.-THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD M.t\CAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. 
ir G. O. TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 
Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Student' 8 Edition. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
, Edinburgh' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
68. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 368. 
Marbot.-TIIE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 7 s. 


Max Müller (F.) 
:MY AU rOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 128. 6d. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


Meade.-GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL A
D SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By 'THOMAS HE
RY 
THORNTON. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Râmakrlshna: his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. MAX MÜLLER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Romanes.-THE LH
E AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
Written and Edited by his \VIFE. With 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Russell. - SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By CONSTANCE, Lady 
RUSSELL of Swallowfield Park. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 4to. 


Seebohm.-'fHE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS-JOHN CO LET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of 
their }i'ellow-Work. By FREDERICK 
SEEBOHM. 8vo, 14s. 


Shakespeare.-OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Il- 
lustrations and F'acsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. 21s. 


Victoria, Queen, 1819-1900. By 
RICHARD R. HOLMES, M. V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
Queen's visit to Ireland, 1900. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. MACKAlL. With Wellington.-LIFE OF THE DUKE 
6 Photogravure Portraits and 16 IUus- OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
tratioIl8. 2 vols. 8vo, 328. GLEIG, M.A. Crowll 8vo, 38. 6d. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.-SEAS AND LA
DS. By Sir Brassey (THE LATE LADY)-contimud. 
EDWIN ARXOLD. With 71Ill
strations, 
Crown 8vo , 3s. 6d. A VOYAGE I
 THE I SUNBEA:\I' ; 
OUR HOME O
 THE OCEAN FOg 
ELEY E
 MONTHS. 


Ball (JOHN). 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. 
Y 01. I., TH E \VE
TERN ALPS: the 
AIJ?ine Region, 
outh of tIle Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. \Yith 9 New 
and Revised !\laps. Crown 8vo,. 
128. net. I 
Crawford. - SOUTH A:\rERICA
 
SKETCHES. By ROBERT CRA WFOHD, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. \Vith 
t5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOU
D IN 
CEYLON. \VitL. 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Cabinet Rdition. With Map and 6() 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
'Silver Library' Edition. \Vith ülj 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Popular Edition. \Vith 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 


School Edition. \Vith 37 Illustra- 
tions Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 38. white 
parchment. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
A.K D 'l'HE 'ROARIXG FOHTIES '. 


Cabinet Editiú/
. With Map and 220 
Illu
trations. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 


Vo1. 11., THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. [In preparation. 
, F!'oude (JAMES A. ). 
HI

'S AN
 T 
OTES, PRACTIC
L I OCEANA: or England and her Colon- 
A
)) SClE
1IFJC, FOR THA VEL, ies. \Vith 9 illustrations. CrowlI 
LEILS IK THE ALPS. A New Ed- 8vo 38. 6d. 
itioll, prepared on behalf of the ' 
Alpine Club. By W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
Crowll 8\'0, 3s. net. 


Bent.-THE H,UINED CITIES OF 
IA- 

HO
ALAND: being a Recorel of 
E}"c1l\'ation and Exploration in 1891. 
Jh' J. '1'HEOD()UE BE
T. \Vith 117 ll- 
h
strations. CrOWll 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Brassey (THE LATE LADY). 
f;FX
H IXE AND STORM: IN THE 
EA
'l'. 


eabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illu::.trations. Cr. 8vo, IS. 6d. 


Po/mhu Rdilirl/l. With 103 Illus- 
tratlollS. 4to, Gel. ::,cwed, 18. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH IN THE \VEST IN- 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses, With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
hoards, 
8. 6d. cloth. 


Heathcote.-S'r. KJLDA. By NOR- 
:MAN HE HHCOTE. \Vith a )Iap and 80 
Illustrations from the Sketches alii I 
PllOtogra}Jhs of the People, 
Celll'ry and 
Birds, by the Author. 8vo, 10s. üd. llet. 


Howitt.-YISITS TO RE
IAnKADLE 
..PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scellcs, ill ustrati n
 of 
tI'iki)Jg .Pas1)ug P 
in Ell
lish Hbtory a III I .Poetry. By 
WILLI DI HU\\ll'T. With bO lllu::.tra- 
tiOl1s. Crown 8\"u, 38, 6ú. 
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Travel and Adventure, 
Knight (E. F.). 


THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTE'; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
:-;nre on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
\Yith 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


The Colonies, etc.-continued. 
Nansen.-THE FIRST CnOSSTNG OF 
(-at
ENLAND. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 
\Vith 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Notes on Reconnoi tring TN 
SOUTH AFRICA-BOER \V AI{, 1899- 
1
00. 16mo, Is. net. 


\VBEnE THREE E:\IPIRES MEET: a I 
N alTative of Recent Travel in Kash- , 
mil', \Vesterll Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Rice.--OCCASIONAL E
:::;A \::; O
 
(
ilglt, and the adjoining Countries. r-;ATIVE SOUTH INDTAN LIFE. By 
\Yith a .Map and 54 Illustrations. STAXLEY P. !-tICE, Indian Civil Servicë. 
('rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. I 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 


TIlE I FALCON' ON THE BALTIC: a Smith.-CL[l\[BING JNTHEBHITISH 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen I::;L
::;. By W. P. HA
KETT 
:\UTH. 
in a Three-Touner. \\ïth 10 Full- \Vith Illustrations by ELLIS CARR aùd 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. numerous Plans. 


J....Iees.-PEAKS AND PI.K ES: another 

or\\ay Book. By J. A. LEES, Joint 
Author of 'Three iu Norway,' and 
'B.C., 1887'. With 63 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, tis. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.-B.C. 188ï. 
A RA
IBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. LEES and \V. J. CLDTTERBUCK. 
\Vith i\Iap and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. Uti. 


Lynch. - AR:\IEKIA : 'I'ravels and 
:::;tudies. By H. F. B. LY
cH. With 
100 Whole-page Illustrations and up- 
wards of 100 in the text, reproduced 
from Photographs by the Author; Plans 
of 
Iountains, Ancient Sites, etc., amI 
a .JIa)!. 
 vols. 8vo. 


Macdonald.-THE GOLD COAST: 
P
-\
'l' AND PI
ESENT. By GE(JRGE 

L\CDONALD, Director of Education and 
H. .'I. J nspector of ::;c11001s for the Gold 
Coast Colony ami the Protectorate. \Vitll 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Part 1. EN(-jLAND. lUllJO, 3
. net. 


PART II. "'
 ALES AN D IRELA!\ D. 
16mo, 38. net. 


Stephen.-'rHE PLAYGROUND OF 
El.;ROPE (The Alp=,). B} LE:-;r,IE 
::;TEPHEN. \Vith 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8\'0, 38. 6d. 


Three in Norway.-By 'I'wo ofthpTIl. 
\Vith a l\lap and 59 Tllu
trations, Cr. 
Rvo, 28. board1::ì, 28. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall (JOHN). 
THE GLACIEI
S OF THE ALPS: 
being a 1\ arrative of Excursiolls and 
Ascents. An Accouut of the Origin 
and Phelloruena of Gla('iers, alld an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to whicll they are related. With 6] 
Illu::.trations. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE [N THE 
ALPS. With í lllustratiolls. Cr. 
8\'0, 6.s. 6d. net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by HIs GRACE THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. 
W A'l'
ON. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 
* ** The fToZ,unes are also iss1ted half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. TM priu 
can be had from all Booksellers. 
ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and CYCLING. By the EARL OF ALBEMARTÆ 
Col. H. W ALROSD. 'Vith Contributions and G. LACY HILLIER. With 19 Plates 
by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, etc. and 44 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS. By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. BEACH THOMAS; Athletic 
Sports in America by C. H. SHERILL; a 
Contnbution on Paper-chasing by 'V. 
RVE, and an Introduction by Sir RICH- 
AH.D WEBSTER (Lord Alverstone). 
With 12 Plates and 27 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLIVE 
PHILLIPS- W OLLEY. 
VoL I. AFRICA A
D A!\fERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL 
W. BAKER, \\1 . C. OSWELL, F. C. 
SELOUS, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIO
S. 'Vith Contri- 
hutions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
PERCY, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
PERCY, etc. With 17 .Plates and 56 
Illu!,trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By Major ,Yo BROADFOOT, 
R.E., A. H. BOYD, SYD.ENHAM DIXON, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. COURS- 
ING, by HARDl
G Cox, thoroughly 
Revised by CHARLES RTCHARDSON; 
FAJ.CONRY, by the Hon. GERALD LAS- 
CELLES. With 20 Plates and 55 Illus- 
tJations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 
CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, the Hon. 
H. H. LVTTEr.ToN, ANDHE\V LANG, W. 
G. GRACE, etl'. 'Vith 13 Plates and 52 
Illustrations ill the Te>..t. Crown 8vo, I 
lO,q. ofl. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY GROVE, 
Miss MIDDLETON, The Hon, viI's. 
ARMYTAGE, etc. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
DRIYING. By His Grace the late DUKE 
OF BEAUFORT, K.G.. A E. 'r. W A'fSON, 
THE EARL OF ONSLOW, etc. With 12 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. POLLOCK, F. 
C. GH.OVE, C. PREVOST, E. B. .MrrcHELL, 
and WALTER AUMSTRO:YG. With 18 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
.PENNELL. 
Vol. I.-SALMON AND TROUT. \Vith 
Contributions by H. R. FRAl'ìCIS, 
Major JOHN P.1'RAHERNE, etc. 'Vith 
9 Plates and numerous Jllultrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. H.-PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by th.. 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WrLLlA;\1 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHELt DAVIS, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tiolls of Tackle, etc. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FOOTBALL.-HISTORY, by MONTAGUE 
HH.EAR:\IAN; THE ASSOCIATIO
 GAME, 
by W. J. OAKLEY and G. O. SMITH; 
THE HUGHY UNION GAME, by FRANK 
MITCHELL. With other Contribu- 
tions 1))" R. E. MACNAGHTEN, .M. C. 
KR:\IP, J. E. YI=,n:rn, \V ALTER CAMP 
ami A. 
UTHEH.LAND. With 19 Plates 
aud 3;) Illu
trations in the Text. Crown 
Bvo, lOs. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-continued. 
GOLF. Bv HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. SHOOTING. 
\\'ith Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. BALFOUR, 1\1. P., Sir WALTER SIMPSON, 
Bart., ANDREW LANG, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the late DUKE 
01<' BEAUFORT. K.G., MOWBRAY MORRIS, 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
G. H. LO
GMAN, etc. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
MOUNTAINEEIUNG. By C. T. DE
T, 
the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, :M.P., Sir 
MARTIN CONWAY, D. 'V. FRESHFIELD, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by HEADLEY PEEK. With a CLapter 
ou Classical Allusions to Sport by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Special Preface 
to the BADl\IINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. W AT80N. With 3
 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, lOs. 6d. 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and A. E. 
T. WATSON. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
1 Os. 6d. 
RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, the late DUKE OF BEAU- 
FORT, the EARL OF ONSLOW, J. MURRAY YACHTING. 
BROWN, T. F. DALE, etc. 'With 25 
Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. ROWE and C. M. 
PITMAN. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SEROCOLD and F. C. BEGG; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. LE BLANC 
SMITH; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
SQUIRE. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SEA .FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. 'V. GORE-BoOTH, ALFH.ED C. 
HARMSWORTH, and W. SE
IOR. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. Ü!'own 8vo, 10s. 6d. I 


Vol. I.-FIELD AND COVERT. By T.JORD 
W ALSI
GHAl\I, Sir RALPH PA YNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart., the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES and A. J. STUART- 
WORTLEY. With 11 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


Vol. n.-MOOR AND MARSH. By 
LORD W ALSINGHAM, Sir RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart., LORD LOYAT 
and LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR. 
With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANIKG. 
By J. M. HBATHCOTE, C. G. TEBBUTT, 
T. MAXWKLL WITHAM, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM HENRY. 'Vith 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 

vo, 10s. 6d. 


TE
NIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-BoUVERIE, 
and A. C. AINGER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. LYTTELTON, W. C. 
MARSHALL, Miss L. DOD, etc. With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. I.-CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULES, 
FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart., the EARL O
' PEM- 
BROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., R. T. 
PRITCHETT, E. F. K..
IGHT, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 
VoL 11.- YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACING, etc. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
the MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
K.P., the EARL OF ONSLOW, etc. \Vith 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Orðwn 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime-colltinued. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited ùy by A. E. '}'. \\ ATSON. 
Crown 8vo, price 58. each Volume, cloth. 
The r'olu,mes are also iss'lled half-bo1lnd in Leather, with gilt top. 
be had fr01n all Booksellers. 


* * 
* 


The price can 


RED DEEfL :NATURAL RISTOH.Y, by th{> 
I:ev. H. A. :\IAcPHERsoN ; DEER ST.\LK- 
lNG, hy C.DIERON OF LOCHIEL; STAG 
Hu
 fI
G, hy Viscount EmUKGTOX: 
COOKERY, by ALEXANlJEH I
xES SH.\
D. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. 
THE :-)AL:\IO'N. By thp Hon. A. E. 
GATHoRNE-H.-\RDY. \Yith Chapters 011 
the Law of Salmon Fishing- by Cr AUf\ 
DOUGLAS PE
X.\NT; COOKEHY, ùy Au;x- 
ANDER IXNES SHAXD. \Vith 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 58. 
THE TROUT. By the )IARQUE
:' OF 
THE PHEASA
T. NATURAL HISTORY, GHAXBY. \Vith Chapters on the Breerl- 
bv the Rev. H. A. :\IACPHERSOX ; RHOOT- ing of Trout by Col. H. ('USTA
CE; awl 
JiG, by A. J. SruART-WOHTLEY; COOKERy,hyALEXANDEHIxNES
HA'\D. 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAXD. \Vith 12 Illustrations. ('rown 8vo, fis. 
'Vith 10 Illustrations and various Dia- I THE RABBIT. By JAME
 ED:\tUNJI 
grams. Crown 8vo, 58. HARTIXG. 'Vith a Chaptf'r on f'ooker
' 
THE HARE. NATURAL HISTOHY, bvthe I hf ALEX,AXlJER (XXES tlHAND. \nth 10 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; SHt)(rfING, JlIustratlOns. Crown 8vo, 58. 
by the Hon. GERALD LAscELLER; PI KE AXD PERCH. By \VILLlA:\1 SENIOH 
COUHSIXG, by CHARLES RICHARDSO
; (' Rell SIJinller,' Ellitor of the Fi'ld). 
HUNTING, by J. S. GIBBONS and G. H. "ïth Chapters by '.TOHN BIC'KERDYKE ' 
LOXG:\JAN; COOKERY, by Col. KENXEY awl W. H. POPE. COOKERY, hy ALE},.- 
HERBERT. \Vith 9 Illustrations. Crown AXDER IN XES SHAXD. \Vith 1
 JJ1uxtra- 
8vo, 5s. tions. Crown 8\'0, 5.'1. 


THE PARTRIDGE. KAT"CHAJ HISTORY, 
hy the Rev. H. A. .M.\CPHERSOX; 
SHOOTIXG, by A. J. STU.\RT-\VORTLEY; 
COOKERY, by GEOHGE SAINT:5BURY. 
'Yith 11 Illustrations ann.. various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo. 58. 


THE GROUSE. NATURAL HISTORY, by 
the Rev. H. A. :\IAcPHEHsox; RHOOT- 
lNG, by A. J. STUART-\VORTLEY; 
COOKERY, by GEORGE 8.U:\'TSRFRY. 
With 13 Illustmtions ann.. various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Cro wn 8vo, 58. 


Bickerdyke.-DA YS OF MY LIFE 
uX \V ATEH, FRESH AND 
ALT: 
and other papers. By JOH
 BICKER- 
D\ KE. \Vith Photo-Etching :Frontis- 
piecf' and R Full-page [Ilustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Blackburne.-:\lR. BLACKBURNE'S 
(
A
JE
 AT CHESS. Selecten.., An- 
notated and Arranged by Himsdf. 
J':,lited, with a Biographical Sketch and 
a IJrief lIi....tory of .Bli1HUolrl Chess, by 
P. .A '\U".HSOX (;HAH \:\1. \Vith Portrait 
C)t :;\11'. BiaddH1rnc. 8'"0, 78, 6(1. net. I 


Cawthorne and Herod.-I:O\ .\L 
A:::;COT: it
 Historv and it:-; A
soeia- 
tions, By (
EOR(;E JA:\IES C\\\"rlloH:-'I
 
and }{ICHAHD S. IIEIWD. \Vith 3
 
Plates and lOô IIllJstrations in the Te:xt. 
Deru
' 4to, .t: 1 118. 6,z. net. 
Dead Shot (The): or, Hpol't.small':-' 
Complete Ouide. Being a Treatise Oil 
the u:-;e of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
alii I Finishing Lessons in tllt. Art of 

hooting- (
a1ll(, of all killds. A ]Sll 
l:aHlI'-drivillg-, WiI,lrowl awl Pi
e(ln- 
Shootillg, Dog-"reakill
, pt... By 
1\fAHK

fA
. With nmnl'rons l]]ustr,L 
tion!'l, ("'rem-TI 
"(\, IDs. Gd. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
Ellis.-CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and I Lang.-ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and AND HEW LANG. With 20 Illustrations. 
Armuged by J. H. ELLI
, 1\1. A. 8vo, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. Lillie (ARTHUR). 


Folkard.-THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 

Iodern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in For- 
-eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. C. FOLKARD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


For d. - MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. \Vritten 
and Compiled by W. J. FORD (at the 
reqnest of the Committee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 

Ir. Y. E. \Valker. 8vo, 10s. net. 


CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo J 6s. 
CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Learl- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. NEEDHAM, C. D. LOCOCK, etc. 
With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo J 10s. 
6d. net. 


Longman.-CHESS OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. LONGMAN. Fcp. 8vo, 
28. 6d. 
Madden.-THE DIARY OF MASTER 
Ford.-THE 'l'HEOI
Y AND PRAC- \VILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
'rICE OF ARCHERY. By HORACE Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
FORD. New Edition, thoroughly Re- By the Right Hon. D. H. :MADDEN, 
visell and Rewritten by W. BlJTT, M.A. Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
With a Preface by C. J. LoNGMAN, M.A. Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 
8vo, 14s. Maskelyne.-SHARPS AND FLATS: 
Francis.-A BOOK ON ANGLING: a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in Cheating at Games of Chance and 
every Branch; including full illustrated Skill. By JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE, of 
List of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
FRANCIS. With Portrait and Coloured tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. M.illais. _ THE WILD-FOWLER I.X 
Gathorne-Hardy.-AU'l'UMN
 IK I SCOTLA
D. B) JOH
 GUILLE I.1IL- 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AKD L.\.IS, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE- I in Photogravure after a Drawing by Sir 
HARDY. With 8 Photogravure III us- J. E. l\hLLAIs, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photo- 
trations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, amI 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ;;0 Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and from Photographs. Royal 
Graham. - COUNTRY PASTIMES 4to, 30s. net. 
FOR BOYS. By P. ANDERSON GRA- 
HAM. 'Vith 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 38, net. 


Moffat. - CRICKETY CRICKET: 
Rhymes and Parodies. By DOUGLAS 
MOFFAT. 'Vith Frontispiece by Sir 
FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q. C., lVI.P., and 53 
Hutchinson.-'l'HE BOOK OF GOLF Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
AND GOLFERS. By HORACE G. 8vo 2s. 6d. 
HUTCHIXSO
. With Contributions by , 
Miss AMY P_\SCOB, H. H. HILTON, Park.-THE GA}IE OF GOLF. By 
J. H. 'I'AYLOR, H. J. WHIGHA:\I awl I WILLIAM PARK, JUll., Champion 
.:\Iessrs. SCTTON & SONS. With 71/ Golfer, 188Î-89. With 17 Plates and 
Portraits from Photographs. Largl' 2íj Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
('rowll 8\"u, Îs. liJ. net. 8\"0, ;;;. Gd. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
Payne-Gall wey (Sir RALPH, Bart.). 


Pole.-THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GA1.[E OF WHIST. 
By WILLIAM POLK, .F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo, 
28. nf't. 


L
TTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. \Vith 41 Illustrations. Proctor.-HOW TO PLAY WHIS'r: 
Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. with tbe Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By RICHARD A. })ROCTÜR. Crown 8vo, 
38. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(
econd Serie:s). On the Production, 
.Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
\Vitb Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
\Vith Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. ôd. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Tbird Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl tha.t 
are Ra.re or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shootiug Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. 


Ronalds.-THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
TOl\IOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALD::). 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 14s. 


Belous. - SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WES'r. By FREDERICK 
COUR1.'ENEY SELOUS. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustration::! in the 'rext. Med- 
ium 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


Wilcocks.-THE SEA FISHERMAN: 
Comprising the chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fisbing in the British and 
other Seas, and Remarks on .K ets, Boat
 
and Boating. By J. C. \VILCOCKS. Il- 
lustrated. Crown bvo, 68. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIO, RHETORIO, PSYOllULO(}Y, ETC. 


Abbott.-'l'HE:ELEl\lENTSOJ.1' LOGIC. Bacon (.FRANCIS)-colltinue.d. 
By T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. 12mo, js. 


Aristotle. 
'fHE ETHICS: Greek Text, 
ted with E
say and Note::!. 
ALEXANDER G RANT, Bart. 
8vo, 328. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO'f. 
LE'S ETHIC::;. Books I.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Anal)
is and Note::!. 
By the Rev. .E. :\IOORE, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Illustra- 
By 
ll" 

 vols. 


Bacon (FRA
CIS). 
CO
[rLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. ELLIS, JA:\IES S.PEDDI
G and D. D, 
H .t;A TH. 7 vols. 8\'0,.J;:j 1
:;, 6d. 


LETTER
 AND LJ FE, includiDg all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
JA)IES S.PEDDL.VG. 7 vols. 8vo, 
.í4 4s. 


THE ESSAYS: \Vith Anuotation::!. By 
RIl'HAHD \VHAl'ELY, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


T HE ESSAYS: With Notes Ly F. 
STORR and C. H. GIß.::iON. Crowl1 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ESSA YS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. ABBOTT, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 68. 'rhe 
Text and Judex only, without Intro- 
duction and :Notes, in one volume. 
}'cp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-continued. 


Hain (ALEXANDRR). 
DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from · Mind'. 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, IDs. 6d. 
Or Sepæmtely, 
Part 1. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ôd. 
Part 11. THEORY O}i' E'fHICS 
AND I
THICAL SYS'rEMR. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Green (THOMAS HTLL).-THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
V 018. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo, 168. each. 
V 01. III. Miscellanies
 With Index to 
the three Volumes, a.nd Memoir. 8vo, 
218. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUBT. 8vo, 58. 


Gurnhill.-THE MORALS O}i' SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. JAMBS GURNHILL. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
Crown 
Crown 
Hodgson (SHA.DWÜRTH H.). 


LOGIC. Part I. DEDUCTION. 
8vo,48. Part IJ. INDUCTION. 
8\'0, 6.'1. 6d. 


THJi
 
EN
 RS AND 'rHE IN'fELLECT. 
8vo, 15,0;. 
THE EMOTIONS AND 'l'H g WILL. 
8vo, His. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 25. 


Bray.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in :Mind as in 
Matter. By CHARLES BRAY. Crown 
8vo, 58. 


Crozier (JOHN BEATTIE, LL.D.). 
CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of aNew System 
of Political, Religious anrl Social 
Philosophy. 8\'0, 148. 
HIS'l'ORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of l\lod- 
ern Evolution. 
VoL 1. Greek and Hindoo Thought; 
Græco-Romall Paganism; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by J us- 
tinian, 529 A.D. 8vo, 148. 


Davidson.-THE LOGIC OF DE- 
j1--nnTION I Explained and Applied. 
By WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


'rIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo, 168. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 218. 
THE METAPHYSICS OF EXPERI- 
EN CEo Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book II. Positive 
Science; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Hume. - THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. GREEN and T. H. GROSE. 4 
vols.. 8vo,288. Or separately. Essays. 
2vols. 148. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 148. 


James.-THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By'VILLIAM JAMES, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, 8vo,78. 6d. 


Justinian.-T HE INSTITUTES OF 
J USTINIAK: Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
THOMA
 C. SA
DARS, .M.A. 8vo, 1&. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-continued. 
Kant (IMMANUEl,). I Mill (.TOHN STUART). 
C'HITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASOX, A SYSTEM OF LOGIC Cr 8vo & 6d 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE . . ,. . 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translaterl 01\ LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. 
by T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. With Memoir. CON::5IDERA'I'IONS O
 REPRESEN. 
8\'o,128.6d. TATIVE GOVERNMENT. CrowlJ 
FU
DAl\IENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 8vo,2s. 
THE :M:ETAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. UTILITAHIAXISl\I. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Translated by T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. EXA
IJX ATft}1\ OF SIR \r ILLIAl\1 
Crown 8vo, &. HAl\I1LTOX'B .PliILO'-=OPH Y 8 
INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND l()s. '-'. vo, 
IllS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR NATUkE, THE U'I'ILITY OF RE- 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
ABBOTT. 8vo, 6s. Essay!). 8vo, 5s. 
Kelly.-GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN Monck.-AN IKTRODUCTION TO 
EVOLUTION. By EDMOND KELLY, LOGIC. By .WILIIA:\f HENRY S. 
M. "-.. F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown MONCK, :M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Crown 8vo. 
KiIlick.-HANDBOOK TO :MILL'S 
HYHTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KILLlCK, M.A. Crown 8vo, &. 6d. 
Ladd (GEORGE TRUMBULL). 
A THEORY OF REALITY: An Essay 
in Metaphysical System upon the 
Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. 
8vo, 18s. 
ELEMEN'fS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOG Y. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSy- 
CHOLOGY: a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 128. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12s. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Lecky.-THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and CLaracter. By WILLIAM 
EDWARD HARTPOLE LBCKY. 8vo, IDs. 6d. 
Lutoslawski.-THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. \Vith 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WIN- 
CENTY LUTOSLA WBKI. 8vo, 218. 


Max Müller (The Right Hon. F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 
21s. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILObOPH Y. 8vo, 1Bs. 


Romanes.-MIND AND MOTION 
AND j[ONJS
L .BY GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


Stock.-LECTURES IN THE L Y- 
CEUM; or, Aristotle's .Et1Iic::; for 
English Readers. Edited by ST. (3EOROE 
STOCK. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 


Sully (JAMES). 
THE HUMAN 'rIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLIXES OF P
YCHOLO(3 \. Cr. 
8vo, 90S. 
THE TEACHER'S HANDBUUK uF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crowl1 8vo, 68. 6d. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
IDs. 6d. 
CHILDREN'S WAYS: being f5elections 
from the Author's 'Studies of Child- 
hood '0 With 
5 Illustmtions. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Sutherland.-THE ORIGIN AND 
GRU\V'l'1l O
' 'I'1l.E 
Iul
AL IN- 
STIX("l'. By ALEÀ.uwlm t;UTHEULAND, 
l\I.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Swinburne.-PIC'l'URE LOGIC: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Rea::;ollillg. By ALFRED JAMES SWIN- 
BURNE, 
I.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
UrOWll Bvo, 28. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-continued. 


Webb.-THE VEIL OF ISIS; a Series 
of Essays 011 Ideali1;m. By THOMAS E. 
WEBB, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Weber.-HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By ALFRED "TEBER, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by FRANK TBILLY, Ph.D. 8vo,168. , 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo: 1 Os. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Zeller (Dr. EDWARD). 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15s. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by SARAH F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by SARAH F. 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, B. A. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SOC.RATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr,8vo, lOs. 6rI. 
ARIS1'OTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 
F. C. COSTELLOE, M.A., and .J. H. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
A MANUAL O}i' POLITICAL ECO- MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NO)lY. By C. S. DEVAS, M.A. NATURAL LAW). By JOSEPH RICK- 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rI. ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 58. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By JOHN RICKABY. S.J. NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 
Crown 8vo, 5s. BOEDDBR, S.J. Crown 8vo: 6s. 6d. 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By JOHN PSYCHOLOGY. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
LOGIC. By RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 8vo, 68. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 
Davidson.-LEADING AND IM- Max Müller (F.)-continued. 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex- 
plained a.nd Exemplified. By WILLIAM BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
L. DAVIDSON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Fa,rrar.-LANGUAGE AND LAN. Crown 8vo, 58. 
GUAGES. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
Dean of Ca.nterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. SHOP. Vol. III. ESSA YS ON 
Graham.-ENGLISH SYNONYMS, LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Classified and Explained: with Practical Crown 8vo, 58. 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp. 
8vo, 68. Roget.-THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Max Müller (F.). I WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. and Arranged so as to Fa
ilit.ate 
he 
Founded on Lecture1; delivered at the Expression of. 
 dcas and AsSIst 11l LIte- 
Royal Institution in 1861 and 186S. 1 rary ComposItIOn. By PETER MA!tK 
2 vola. Crown 8vo, 108. RoOE'f, M.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo, 108. Gd. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley (W. J.). 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
I., 5s. Part 1[., lOs. 6d. 
SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
:MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Macleod (HENRY DU
NING)-cont. 
THE THEORY 011' CREDIT. Rvo. 
In 1 vol. 30s. net; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. 11., Part 1., 
10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
net. 


Bagehot.-ECONOMIC STUDIES. B) 
WALTER BAGKHOT. Crown 8vo, 3s. tid. Mill.-POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
JOHN STUART MILL. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Líbrary Edition. 2 vola. 8vo, 30..... 


Barnett. - PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on 
ocial Reform. By 
SAMUEL A. and HENRIETI'A BARNETT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Deva8.-A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. DKVAS, 
I.A. 
Crown Bvo, 78. 6d. (Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical &ria.) 


J 0 r d a n. - THE STANDARD OF 
V ALUE. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON 
JORDAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lawrence. - LOCAL VAHIA'l'IONS 
IN WAGES. By F. 'V. LAwRENCE, 
M.A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. Medium 4to, 8s. 6d. 


L e 81 i e. - ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. CLIFFE LESLlB, 
Hon. LL.D., DubL 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING). 

CONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 
8vo, 28. 


M u 1 h a II. - INDUSTRIES A!\ 11 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By 
IIVH- 
AEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. With 3
 
full-page Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Bs. 6d. 


Spa h r. - AMERICA'S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By CHARLES B. SPAHR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Symes.-POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Text-Look of Political ECOnOHl). 
\Vith Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
lueutary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
SYMES, ì\LA. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Toynbee.-LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18TH CENTURY IK EXGLAND: Pop- 
ular Addresses, Notes awl other Frag- 
ment9. By ARNOLD 'l'OYNBEE. With 
a Memoir of the Author by BENJAMIN 
JOWBTI', D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Webb (SIDNBY and BEATRICE). 
THE ELEMENTS OF ECONO
llCS. 1 THE HISTORY OF rrRADE UKIU]'.. 
2 vola. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. IS.:\L With Map and full Biblio- 
BIMETALLISM. Bvo, 58. net. graphy of the Su hject. 8vo, l
,
. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. I
DUSTJ{[AL DEMOCRACY: a Rtudv 
8 3 6d in Trade UlliollislIJ. 2 vob. 8vr; , 
vo, s. . 
25s. net. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Y 01. I. Bvo, 128. 
Vol. II. 148. 


PROBLEMS OF MOHER1\" I 
 DUS- 
TR Y: Ess:\y:-.. 8vo, 7 s. üd. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 
Clodd (EDWARD). I Max Múller (The Right Hon. F.). 
TH8 HTORY OF CREATION: a Plain I CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
Account of Evolution. With 77 11- SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on My tho- 
lustration.;. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 58. 
A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being I CON'rRIBUTIONS 'fO THE SCIENCE 
ß Popular Abridged Edition of 'The OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo,32s. 
Story of Creation'. With Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo, 18. 6d. R (G J ) 
omanes BORGE OHN. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 
Early Usage awl Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply to 
Professor Max Müller. 8vo, 9s. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
8vo, 58. net. 


Lubbock.-THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATIO
, and the Prilllitive conùition 
of Mall. By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart. 
(Lonl Avehury). With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 188. 


ESSA YS. Edited by C. LLOYD MOR- 
GAN, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


DAR WIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the DarwÍllian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Part II. POST-DARWINIA
 QUES- 
TIONS: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Part III. POST-DAJ1.WINIAN QUES- 
TIONS: Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AN EXAl\IIN ATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8\'0, 68. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 


Abbott.-HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT. M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7.<:. 6d. 


Æschylus. - EUMENIDES OF 
ÆSCH YLUS. With Metrical Engli
h 
Translation. By J. F, DAVIES. 8vo,78. 


Aristophanea. -THRACHARNIANS 
OF ARTHTOPII^NES, translatf'd into 
English Verse. By It. Y. 'l'YRREU.. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 


Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. METCALFE, B.D. 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
\Vith NOtf>8 and Excursuses. With 

6 III ustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.-continued. 
Butler.-THE AUTHORESS OF THE Lang.-HOMER A
D THE gPIC. By 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND \VHEN I ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 98. net. 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WA
, THE 
USE 
HE l\lADE OF THE ILIAD L u can. - THE PHARSALIA O:F 
AND HOW THE POEM GRE"'
 I LUCAN, Translated into .Blank Verse. 
UNDER HER HANDS. By SAMUEL By Sir EDWARD RIDLEY. 8vo,14s. 
BUTLER, Author of 'Erewbon,' etc. I 
With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. M.ackail.-SELECT EPIGltA
IS 
8vo, 108. 6d. FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. MACKAlL. Edited with a 
Campbell.-RELIGION IN GREEK Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. LEWIS and Notes. 8vo, 168. 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Rich -A DICTIONARY OF RO
IAN 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 1 AND GREEK ANTIQUITIE
.' .By 
Andrews, 8vo, 158. A. RICH, B.A. With 2000 \\T oodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
Cicero. - CICERO'S CORRESPOND-I . 
ENCE. By R. Y. TYRRELL. V ols. I., Bophocles.-Translated 111to English 
II., III., 8vo, each 128. Vol. IV., 158' 1 Ver
e. By ROB
RT WHITELAW, l\I.A., 
Vol. V., 148. Vol. VI., 128. Vol. VII., ASsIstant Master 111 Rugby Scbool. Ur. 
Index, 78. 6d. I 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
Tyrrell.-DUBLIN TRANSLATIuKS 
INTO GREEK AND LATI
 \"El
SE. 
Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL. bvo, 6.... 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. XI. 1900. 8vo, 
68. 6d. net. 


Hime. - LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut,-Colonel HE:\RY 
\V. L. HIMB (late) Royal Artillery. , 
8vo, ós. net. 


lIoDrrer. I 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered 
into Er-g1ish Prose for the use of those 
that cannot read the original. By 
SA.MUEL BUTLER. Author of ' Ere- 
whon,' etc. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. I 
THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
SAMUEL BUTLER. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8vo, 78. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
"\fORRI8, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Virgil. 
THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Tralls- 
lated into English Prose by J OH
 
CONI
GTON. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE ÆNEID OF VIRGIL. rrrans- 
lated into English Verse hy .JOHN 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, ÖS. 
THE ÆNEIDS OF VIHGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By \VILLIAM 
MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THI<
 .ÆNEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English .Blank Verse. 
By W. T. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. 
THE ÆNEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES. 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 58. 
THE ECLOGUE8 AND GEORGICS 
OF VII
(j.IL. rrranslated from the 
Latin into English Prose. By J. W. 
MACKAlL, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Sq. 16mo, 58. 


Horace.-THE WO}{K8 OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction anù Notes. By Wilkins.-THE UHO\VrrU OF TIlE 
WILLIAM COUTTS. M.A. Crown 8vo., HOM ERIC POEMS. By G. \\ ILKINS. 
6s. net. 8vo, 6s. 
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Poetry and. the Drama. 
Arnold.-THE LIGHT OF THE Lytton (THE EARL OF). OWEN MERE- 
\\-ORLD; or, the Great Consummation. DITR.) 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
tions after HOLMAN HUNT. Crown 8vo, LUCILE C 8 10 6d 
fis. net. . rown vo, 8. . 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 108. 6d. 
Bell (Mrs. HUGH). I 
CHAMBER COMEDTES: a Collection Ma.caulay.-LA YS OF ANCIENT 
of Plays an(l l\Ionologues for the RO
IE, ETC. By Lord M
CAULAY. 
Drawing-room, Crown 8vo, 58. net. I IlI

;



 by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to, 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW ß"o 
'1'0 ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- --:-:-------:-- I.1 0U 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown EditIOn, 18mo, 28. 6d., gIlt top. 
8vo 38 net Popular 
RU J\ IP ' E L ' STI'LTZKIN' F' Pl' Edition, Fcp. 4to, 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 
. ,a aIry ay III Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Cr. 
FIve Scenes (Characters, 7 Male; 1 Fe- 8vo 38 net 
male). }t'rom I Fairy Tale Plays and ,. 
.. 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra-I Annotated EdItIOn. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown sewed, 18. 6d. cloth. 
8vo, sewecl, 6d. I 
I MacDonald (GEORGE, LL.D.). 
Bird.-RO
ALD'S FAREWELL, and A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM 
other Verses. By GEORGE BIRD, M.A. I OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
Fcp. 8vo, 48. 6d. net. SOUL: Poems. 18mo, 68. 
Coleridge. - SELECTIONS FROM. RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A 
With Introduction by ANDHEW LA:JS"G, LONG-PLANTED ROOT: being 
and 18 Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. Translations, New and Old (mainly in 
('rown 8vo, 38. 6d. verse), chiefly from the German; along 
with ' A Year's Diary of an Old Soul'. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


Goethe.-THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST It\" ENGLISH. I 
By TRos. E. WEBB, LL.D., sometime Moffa t. - CRICKETY CRICKET: 
Fellow of 

nity qollege o New and Rhymes and Parodies. By DOUGL.'\s 
Cheaper EdItion, wIth THE DEATH MOFFAT. With Frontispiece hv 811' 
OF FAUST, from the Second Part. FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P., añd 53 
Crown 8vo, 68. Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 1]9t. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
INGELOW. Fcp. 8vo, 
8. 6d. cloth 
plain, 38. cloth gilt. 


With Portrait. Moon.-POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. Bv GEORGE WASHINGTON 
J\1oo
, HOll. 
F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 28. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
G HASS OF P ARN ASSUS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by ANDREW LANG. With 100 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Lecky.-POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. K H. LECK ï. Fe}.>. 8vu, fJ:s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WORK
LIBRARY 
EDITION. 
Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net each. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vo]s. 
58. net. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
5s. nlit. 
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Poetry and the Drama-continued. 
Morris (WILLlAM)-cuIlÜlLued. Romanes.-A SELECTION FROM 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, I 'l'Hg 
U,EM:::5 OF GEORUE 
J,o!IN 
and othcr Poems. 58. net. R9l\[A
 ES, l\I.A:, LL.D., 
 .I,.S. 
\\ Ith an Illtroductlon by '1'. IlEHHERT 
THE 
TO
RY 
F ,
IG,uRD TH}1
 I \\7 ARHE1\', President of 'lagdalen Col- 
VOLSUl\;G, Al'D 1 HI<. FALL 01' It'ge, Oxford. Crown 8\0, 4s. 6d. 
THE .NIHLUKGS. ;18. Bet. I 
POIDIS BY THE \VA Y, A.ND LUVE Savage-Armstrong.--BALLADS O}i' 
IS EXOUGH: a. Morality. 5$. net. DO\VN. By G. F. bAVAGE-AIUISTROr\G. 
'l'HE uDYSSEY OF HOl\lER. Dont' M.A., D.Litt. CrowB 8\'0, 78. 6d. 
into ElIglish Yerse. 58. n
t. 


'l'HE .-EX EIDB OF \7IHGIL. Done 
into English V er
e. ;)8. Bet. 
THE TALE 0]1' BI':UWPLF. ::;U}JE- 
TDIE KJ
G UF THE FULK OF 
THE \VE])EI
(a' -\T
. Translated 
Ly WILLlA\1 !\lunHIS alii I A. .J. 
\VL\TT. Crown 8\'0, .),\. net. 
Certain of the POETIC',\L W UltKS lllay also 
he had in the following Edition:-, :- 
TH E EA !:t'l'H L Y P A itA DI:::5K 
Popular Edition. [) V ols. ] 
1ll0, 

j8. ; or 58. each, sold st'pal'atl.ly. 
'l'he same in Ten Parts, 
:ís.; or 

,'i'. 6d. each, sold separatel). 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 
vo, 
68. net. 
POEMS BY THE \V A Y. 
quare 
crown 8\'0, 68. 
* ** For Mr. William Morris's Pro1;e 
\\' orks, see pp. 2ï, 36, 38. 


Shakespeare. 
BOWDLEfl.'H FA:\IILY 
HAK
- 

PEAR.E. \Vith 36 \\'oolll'uts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 14.\. ()r in 6 vols. }1'cl'. 
8vo, 
18. 


THE 
LlAKE:::5PEAI
E BII:'I'I1DAY 
BUUK, By l\IAHY F. HlI1'lBAH. 
3:l 11 10, Is. fit!. 

HA KEHPEA I{
'H ::;U
 KET:-5. l
tA- 
l.ousidert'd, and ill part f{panangt'd, 
with Introdul'toJ'Y l'lmptl'l'S :lud a H,t:- 
print of the Uriginal Ifjl)9 Edition. 
Hy :-:)AM UEL HUTLEH, Aut 11111' of 
, Erewhon '. 8"0, ]Q,'i. öd. 


Stevenson.-A CHILD'
 UARDEN 
OF \-EHHES. By BUBEI
T LOUI
 
:-;TE\ï';
';:-,o
. Fcp. 8vo, :18. 


Wagner. - THE 
IllELUXnEN 
l
I.KG. By RICHARD \Y AGNER. DOlle 
into ElIglish Yer
e h
' I:");I
ALD RA:\KIN, 
B.A., of the Inner 'l't:lI1ple, llarrister-at- 
Law. Vol. I. Rhine (;ohl allil \-aUn rie. 
l'rowlI Bvn, -Is. 6d. . 


Morte Arth ure: an Alliterative Poem 
of tht' Fourteenth l'entmy. From the 
Lincoln )I
. written by Rohert of 
Thornton. \Vith IntrodlH.tioll, Xotes, I 
and Glossary. By :MARY BA
K
. Fcp.. 
1"\'0, :38. 6d. I Wordsworth.-
ELECTE]) 1'0E
lS. 
I Hy AXDRE\\ LANG. \Vitb Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal 
Jount, 16 Illus- 
trations and numerous Initial Letters by 
ALFRED PARSO:\S, A.H..A. Crown 8\'0, 
38. 6d. 


Nesbit.-LA y
 AND LEGEXDH. By 
E. NE
BIT (Mrs. HUBERT BL.\XD). 
First 
eries. ('mwu 8\'0, 38. 6d. 
econd 
Series. With Portrait. l'roWII 8\"0, js. 


Pooler.-TH,A,K
LATIONR, aud other I Wordsworth and Coleridge.-A 
\ erses. By C. K. POOLER. .M.A. Fcp. DE
CRJPTIu
 OF TH E WOI:DS- 
8vo, 38. net. \YOI<'1'II \ 
 D COLEI:! 1)(: E )1 A
U- 

CI
Il)T
 J
 TilE PO

E
HIO
 OJ.;' 
Riley. - OLD-FA::;JIJOXl<:D HOSE
: I l\1R.l'. N'OI:TU
 LOX(:
L\
. Edited, 
Poellls._ By .JAMI-.:' \\ HITCOMBJ.; I
II.E\'. with Notes, by \\. II.\LE "'Hln:. \\"itl. 
} 
lJlU, 
l!. 3 Fac::IÏlllile Ht'vruductiou:>. 4to,] o
. 6d. 
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Fiction, 11 umour, etc. 


Anstey.- VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted Dougall.-BEGGARS ALL. By L, 
from Punch.) By F. ANSTEY, Author DOUGALL. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
of ' Vice Ver:;â · . 
.I!'irst Series. With 20 Illustrations by' Doyle (A. CONAN). 
J. BERNARD P.ÂRTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, MICAH CLARKE: & Tale of :Mon- 
3s. net. mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD P ARTRIDGB. Crown 8vo, THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Hugue- 
38. net. nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE STARK MUNRO LE'rTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Sybil. 
Hemietta. Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. I Fowler (EDITH H.). 
Endymion. 
THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits by Sir PHILIP BURNE-JONES, Bart. 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown Crown 8vo, 68. 
8vo, 428. THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by ETHEL 
KATE BURGESS. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Bailey.-MY LADY OF ORANGE: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. BAILEY. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Beaconsfield (THE EARL OF). 
NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. 


Vivia.n Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Contarini, FIE'ming, 
etc. 
Tancrerl, 


'Chola.'-A NEW DIVINITY, and 
other Stories of Hindu Life. By 
, CHOLA '. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Ch urchill.-SA VROLA: a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By WINSTON 
SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Crawford.-THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece' The 
Vagrant::;,' by FRED. WALKER, and 8 
oUler Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


Creed..-THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S: 
a Novel. By SIBYL CREED. Cr. 8vQ,68. 


Farrar (F. W., DEAN 01<' CANTERBURY). 
DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
68. net. 


Francis (M. E.). 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Froude.-THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY: an Iri::;h Romance of the 
Last Century. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Gurdon.-M E M 0 R I E SAN D 
FANCIES: Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories; Fairy Legends; Poems; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lally 
CAMILLA GURDON. Crown 8vo, 58. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued. 
Haggard (II. RIDER). I Harte. - IK THE CARQUI
EZ 
ALLAN QUATER)L\I
. \Vith 31 WOODS, allil other Storie'i. By BUET 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. H -\RTE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ALLAX'S "\VIFE. With 34Illustrations. / Hope.-THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. OSRA. By ANTHOXY HOPE. \Vith!ì 
BEATTIIC f E \V ' t] F t .. d Illu:;trations by JOHN \VILLIA
rso". 

 . 1 Iron IS pIece an C 8 3 
 6d 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3<;-. 6d. rown vo, 8. . 
BLACK HEART AND \VHITE Howard.-THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
HEART, and other Stories, \Vith 33 1 BRE\V
TER. By Lady MABEL How- 
Illu:;trations. Crown 8vo, 68. ARD. Crown 8\'0, 68. 
CLEOPATRA. \Vith 29 Illustrations. Jerome.-
KETCHES I
 LA VEN- 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. I DER: BLUE AND GREEN. By 
('OLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With .JERO
IE K. JE!WME, Author of 'Three 
-..., t .. d V . tt Cr :;\len III a Boat, etc. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

. 1'On Isplece an Igne e. own 

vo, 38. 6(1. I Joyce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES, 
]).\ \VN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown I Twelve of the most beautIful of the 
Svo, 38. 6d. ! Ancient Irish ROII
antic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaehc. By P. W. JOYCE, 
DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. \\'ith 51 lllus- I Lang.-A MONK OF FIFE; a Story of 
trat1ons. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. ,the Days of Joan of Arc. By AXDHEW 
HEART OF THE \VORLD. \Vith 15 1 LANG. \Vith 13 Illustrations bySELw\N 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38.6d. IMAGE. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. \Vith 20 Illustrations. Levett-Yeats.-THE CHEV ALTER 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. I D'All1UAC. By S. LEVETT-YEATS. 
L YSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. I Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 68. Lyall (ED:YA). 
'fAI\VA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, ls.6d. THE AUTüBrOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
)(OXTEZUì\IA'S DAUGHTER. \Vith Presentation Edition. \Vith 20Illu8- 
:24 Illu::.trations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6tl. trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 
)11:. 
lEESO
'S \VILL. \Vith 16 8vo, :28. 6d. 
fllustratiolls. Crown 8\'0, 38. 6d. THß AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
X ADA THE LILY. \Vith 23 IUus- I 'l'RU'l'H. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. 
trations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. cloth. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 

II E. With ::;2 Illustrations. Crown Crown 8vo, 6s. 
8vo, 38. 6d. \V A YF ARING MEN: a Story of Theat- 
S\V ALLü\\T: a Tale of the Great Trek. rical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
\Vith 8 1l1u1;trations. Crown 8vo, 68. HOPE TIlE HERMIT: a Romance of 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. \Yith Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 68. 
16 Illu
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Marchmont.-IN TIlE NA
IE OF A 
rrHE \VITCH'S HEAD. \Vith 16 Wü?\IAN: a Romance. By AHTHOH 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. I W. MARCH)IONT. \Vith 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Haggard and Lang. - THE 
\\ üP.LD'S Dl<:SIRE. By H. HIDER I Mason and Lang.-P A R SON 
rr \GGAHD and AXOREW L,\xG. With KELLY. By A. E. \Y. :\hQON and 
:2í lJ!ustrations. l'rown SVI1, R
. fit!. .\ 
OREW L.\xG. Crown ðVO, fk 
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Fiction, Humou' 4 , etc.-continued. 


Max Müller.-DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. .l\L-\x .l\[ÜLLER. Translatell from the 
German by G. A. 1\1. Crown 8vo, 58. 


:Melville (G. J. WHYTE). 
The Gladiators, I IIolmby Honse. 
'1 he Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
(;0011 for 
othing. Higby Grand. 
The Queen's l\Iaries. General Bounce. 
Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. each. 


Merriman.-FLOTSAl\l: A Story 01 
the Indiall Mutiny. By HE:N"RY SETON 
:\IERRIl\IAN. 'Vith Frontis}Jiece and 
Vignette by H. G. l\IASSEY. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAl\I). 
THE SUKDEIUNG FLOOD: a Ro- 
mance. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
THE WATER OF rrHE'VONDROU::; 
I::;LES. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
THE 'VELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 288. 
THE 'VOOD BEYOND THE \VOHLD. 
Crown 
vo, 6s. net. 
THE STORY OF THE GLIT'l'EHl
G- 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 58. net. 
rl'RE ROOTS OF THE .l\10UNTAl:K::;, \ 
w herein is told somewhat of the Lin's 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their N eighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. \Yritten in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. Rvo, 88. 
A TALE OF ,!'HE HOCSE OF THE 
\YULFT
GS, and all the Kindrclls of 
the .!\lark. \Vritten in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 68. 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL. AND 
A KlNG'S LESSON. l
mo, 18. 6(1. 
NE\VS FROM NOWHERE: or, Au 
Epocll of Rl'st. Being some Chapters 
from all Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
1s.6d. I 


Morris (WILLIAM)-colltinued. 
THE STORY OF GRErrTIn THE 
STRONG. Tran:;lated from the Ice- 
landic by EIRÍKR .l\IAGNÚSS()
 and 
\VILLIAM .MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 58. 
net. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE 

TORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EmÍKH 
MAGNÚS::,ON and \VILLIA:\I MOltH.IS. 
Crown 8vo, 68, net. 
* * * For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
\V orks, see pp. 23 and 24. 


Newman (CARDI
AL). 
LOSS AND GAIN: The Story of a 
Couvert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 68. ; POþ'lÛctr JÙlitiolt, 38. 6d. 
CA LLIST A: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8\'0. (/ltúinet Edi 
linn, 68.; Pop'ltlar Edition, 38. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley. --SKAP: A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C, 
PHILLIPPS-\VOLLEY. \Vitb 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3.s. 6cl. 


Raymond (W ALTlm,). 
TWO MEN O' MEND] P. Cr, Rvo, f)s. 
l\O SOUL ABOVE MO
KL Cr.8vo, 
68. 


Reader.-PRIESTE:::;S AND QUEEN: 
a Tale of the White n,aces of .l\Icxico. 
Being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six Fair :Maidens. B.\" 
E:\IILY E. READER. Illustrated by 
E:.\I1L y K. READER. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Ridley.--ANNE .l\L\IK\VARING. By 
ALICE RIDLEY, A uthor of 'The Story of 
Aline'. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Sewell (ELIZABETH .1\1.). 
A Glimpse of the World. Amv Hf'rhert. 
Landon Parsonage. Cle
e Hall. 
Margaret Percival. GprtnHle. 
Katìlerine Ashton. Home Lifp. 
The Earl's Dangl1Ìer. A ftf'r Li fp, 
'I'll l' E
 perience of Life. Thsula. hors. 
Crown 8\'0, Is. 6d, each, cloth plain; 
2.
. 6cl. each, f'loth e"\tr.t, 
ilt pr1IlP!=:, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued. 
(E. <E.) and Ross Walford (L. B.). 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
CO US INS. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 29. 6d. 
IV A KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE SILVER FOX. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. I MR. SMI'l'H: a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8\'0, 
s. 6d. 
Stebbing. - PROBABLE TALES. NAN, and other Rtories. Crown 8vo, 
ElUted by W. STEBBING. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
o PLOUGHED,' and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF A \VEEK. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE MIRCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
8vo, 2.
. 6d. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Somerville 
(MARTIN). 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. \Vith 31 Illu
trations 
ùy E. <E. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


Stevenson (ROBERT LOUIS). 
THE STRANGE CASE OF 
JEKYLL AND l\lR. HYDE. 
8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
O'rHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
::\IORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
-THE DYNAMITER. By ROBEHT 
LoUIs STEVENSON and FANNY VAN 
DE GRIFT STEVBNSON Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. By ROBERT 
LoUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD Os- 
BOURNE. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


DR. 
Fop. 


Ward.-ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Suttner.-LA Y DOWN YOUR ARMS Mrs. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(vie JVatfe'i
 Kieder): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Yon Tilling. By 
BERTHA VON SUTTNER. TransJated by 
'1'. HOLMES. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. 


Swan.-BALLAST. By MYRA SWAN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Taylor.-EARLY ITALIAN LOVE- 
STOIUES. Taken from the Originals 
by UNA 'j'AYLOR. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by H. J. 
'ORD. Crown 4to, 158. 
net. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TO\YER
. Crown 8vo, 
h.6d. 


West.-EDMUND FULLESTON: or, 
The Family Bvil Genius. By B. B. 
W EST, Author of 0 Half Hours with the 
l\Iillionaires,' etc. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Neyman (STANLEY). 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette, Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 'With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHREWSBUR Y. With 24 I Jlustrß- 
tioDS by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
SOPHIA. '\\ïth Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 68. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler. - OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
EDWARD A. BUTLER, B.A" B.SC. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 
THE OUTDOOR \VORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handhook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Inu
trations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE)-continu
d. 
DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. With 
117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
WILD AMJMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Helmholtz.-POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Bv 
HERMANN' VON' HELMHOLTZ. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2vols. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates Hudson (W. H.). 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 12 Plates 
and 14 Illustrations in the Text, 1Jy 
A. D. MCCORMICK. 8vo, IDs. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREA MS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 68. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE). 
THE SEA AND ITS J.JIVING WON- 
DERS, With 12 Plates "nd 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 78. net. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. 
Plates and 172 W oodcutß. 
net. 


With 8 
8vo, 7 s. 


THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 W oodcutß. 8vo, 78. 
net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
'Vith 3 Maps and 80Woodcut
. 8vo, 
78. net. 


HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 


WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL 
FORESTS. With 40 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 


WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 
SEA MONs'rERS AND SEA BIRDS. 
\Vith 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chaptpt' on 
Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. 'Vith 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the 'l'ext. by 
BRYAN HOOK, A. D. MCCORMICK, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. LoDGE. 8vo, 128. 


Proctor (RICHARD A;). 
LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. First Series. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
ROUGH W A YR MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjeets. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROC- 
TOR, GRA
T ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
FOSTER and E. CLODD. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
PROCTOR, E. CLODD, A. WILSON, T. 
FOSTER and A. C. RANY ARD. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)-contillucd. 
Stanley.-A FA:\IILIAR HISTOUY Wood (Rev. J, G.)-continued. 
OF BIRDS. By E. STANLEY, D.D., STRANGE D\\TELLIKGS: n Descrip- 
formerly Bishop of :K orwich. With 160 tion of the Hahitations of Auimals, 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. ahridged from ' Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. \Vitlt 
3i Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
\VOXDERFUL NESTS. \Vith 30 lllus- 
tratiolls. Crown 8vo, 38. 6(1. 
HO
lES UKDER THß G l-tUU
 H. 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown tJ\'o. 
3....6d. 
WILD ANDIALS OF TH E BIBLE. 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 3s. fj,l. 
DuME
TIC ANIMA L
 OF THE 
I-HBLE. With 23 Illustrations. ('I'. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE BRAKCR BUILDEH:-;. \Vith 

8 Illustrations. Crown Rvo, 2.
. Rd. 
HOCIAL HAlll'fATLO
S AXD PAR- 
ASITIC N EST:-.5. \Vith 18 Illustra- 
tions. Crown, 
VO, 28. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
HOMES WITHOUT HAXDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
COllstructioll. \\Yith 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, 78. net. 
I.JS"SECTS AT HO::\IE: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Htructure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. \Vith 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
78. net. 
PETLAXD HEVISITED. \Vith 33 
Ilius
ratiolls. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OUT OF DOOW'): a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical :x atural 
Historv. \Vith 11 Illwstrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3.
. t5d. 


Works of Reference. 


Gwilt.-AN ENCYCLOPÆDIA OF I Maunder (SA
1UEL)--('IJJ/finllPd. 
Al
CIIITE(,TURE. B
 JOSEPH U-WILT, 'r' " . T .. __ 
F.
.A. Revised (18
8), with altera- TH,h, IH
.\":S\ 
y ?F n
,HÀi\
. 
tions and Considerable Ad(litions hy Etlltell. b.\ 
J. I,'I:'\DL
\', f.:.R.S..,' and r. 
\YYATT PAPWORTH. \Vith liOO Ell- l\loo
u;" 
 .L.
. \

th 
'4 \
 ood
uts 
gravings. 8vo, 
18. net. and 
O Steel Plates. 
 vols. 
 cpo 
8vo, 12.,. 


Maunder (SAMUEL). 
I'IOGRAPHI<' L\L THEASURY. With 
:-;upvlemf'nt brought down to 1889. 
By Rev. .J A
IES \Y OOD. Fcp. tJvo, t5s. 
TREA:-;Ult y O
' GEOGRAPII Y, 
Php.ical, 11 istorical, Descriptive and 
Political. \\ ith 7 .Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fep. 8vo, 68. 
THE TnEA
1 IItY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDG-E. By the Hrv. .J. A YHE, 
I.A. 
\\ ith j Maps, 15 Plat
s, awl jOO W o()(l- 
l'uts. Fep. 8vo, 6.<;. 
'l'HEASeRY O
' K
OWLED(;E AK l) 
Ll BHAl{ Y OF ){EFEi:E
C.E. Fep. 
bvo, 68. 
la,I
TOHICAL l'HE.\
L 1
Y. Fl'}).8\"0, 
68. 


Rogat.-THE:-:AlJHCS UF EK(
LlSIl 
\VURDS AKD PHIL\SES. Classified 
ami Arrauged so as to Facilitate the 
Expre
sion of lrleas allli assist in Literary 
('om position. By P....l'EH 
I \HK HO(;fo;T, 
M.D., F.R.
. Rpcompnsell thl"ùughout, 
enlargrd and improveù, partJ) from the 
Author's Kotas, anù with a fulllwlex, by 
the Author's Son, .JOHN LEWIS ROta
T. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Willich.-POPULAB. TABLES for 
giving illformation for ascl'rtaining 1 h(> 
value of Lifeholtl, Leas,'hold, awl ('hun'h 
Prol'prty, the l'uhliC' Fund
. de. By 
( 'H.\ RLES 
J. \\" Ir.Lll'H. Ellitetl hv 11. 
HE
l E JU
ES. Crown 
\ 0, 10'1. Ijd: 
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Children's Books. 
Brown.-rl'HE ROOK OF SAI
TS Lang (A
DREW).-Editerl by-cont'inued. 
AND FRIENDL Y BEASTS. By 
ABBIE FARWELL BHOW:\"'. With '8 THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. \Vith 65 
Illnstratiolls b, F.\NXY Y. CORY. Cr. Illustmtion:-;. Crown 8vo, 68. 
8vo, 48. öd. net. THE YELLO\V FAIRY BOOK. \Vith 
104 Illu:->trations. Crown 8\'0, 68. 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 6ï 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE RED TRUE 
TORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. \Vith 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). 6ï Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 68. 
ED\VY THE FAIR; or, The First THE RED BOOK OF ANL\IAL 
Chronicle of Æscendune. Crown 8vo STOlliE::;. \Vith 65 Illustration:->. 
2.'1. net. Crown 8vo, 6.... 
ALFGAR THE DA
E: or, The Second THE ARABIAN NIGH'l'S ENTER- 
Chronicle of Æscendune. Crown 'l'AIX.J.\;IE.K'l'S. With 66 Illustrations. 
8vo, 28. net. (;rown 8vo, 68. 
THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third I I 
and last Chronicle of .IEscendune. Meade (L. T.). 
Crown 8vo, 28. net. I DADDY'S BOY With 8 Illustrat.ions. 
THE HOUSE OF \V ALDERNE. A I Crown 8vo, 38. net. 
Tale of the Cloister and thr Forest in DEB A
D THE DUCHESS. \Vith 7 
the Days of the Barons' \Vars. Cr. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. net. 
8vo, 28. net. 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With ï 
BTIIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
\Vallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Ahhey. Crown 8vo, 28. net. THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. \Vith 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. net. 


Buckland.-T'VO LI'l'TLE RUN- 
A \V A YS. Aåavted from the French 
of LOUI:-i DESXO YERS. By J AME:-i 
BUCKLAXD. \Yith 110 Illustrations by 
CECIL A1.LJIx. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Corbin and Going.-URCHIN
 OF 
THE 
EA. By :\J..\lUE OYEHTON COR- 
BIX and CHARLES BUXTON GOING. \Vith 
Drawillg:-> by P. I. BENNE'fT. Oblong 
4to, Loal'll
, 38. 6d. 


Henty (G. A.).-Edited by. I 
YULE LOGS: Eleven Stories by various Praeger (ROSAMOND). 
Authors. vVith 61 Illtlstration
. Cr.! THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
8vo, Ö8. THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOlt, 
YULE-TIDE YARKS. Ten Stories hy 
IU
<?RI
 AND A
lS

D
R. A 
various Authors. \Vith 45 Illustra- H
ory III Pletur
s. \, ltl
 24 C?loured 
tions. Crown 8vo 68. Pictures and 24 Outlme Pictures. 
, Oblong 4to, 38. 6d. 
Lang (AXDREW).-Edited by. THE FURTHER DOINGS OF 'l'HE 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 THRE8 BOLD BABES. \Vith 24 
Coloureù Pictures and 
4 Olltlille 
l11ustratioll:-1. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 38. 6d. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. \\Tith 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. Stevenson.-A CHILD'S GAnDEN 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. \Vith I OF YERSE:-3. By ROBERT LOUIS 
gg Illu8tration
. Crown 8vo, 68. STEYEN:-:,ON. Fcp. 
vo, 58. 
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Children's Books-continued. 


Upton (FLORENCB K. and BERTHA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A 'GOLLIWOGG' . 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 
68. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 68. 


Upton (FLORENCE K. and BERTHA)- 
continued. 


THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloureù Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 68. 


THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 
VE
TURES. With 31 Colourt.'ù 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 66. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 
Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. '(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
Bagehot's (W.) Biographical Studies. St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3.-;. ûd. 
3s.6d. Dougall's (L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 38. 6d. 
Bagehot's (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. Doyle's (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
. of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. D I , (A C ) Th C t I f th 
oy e s . onan e ap a n 0 e 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Ye
rs in Ceylon. Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
With 6 IllustratIons. 38. 6d. D I ' (A C ) Th R f g A 
oy e s . onan e e u ees: 
Baker's (Sir 
. W:) Rifle a
d Hound .In Tale of the Huguenots. \Vith 25 11- 
Ceylon. WIth 6 IllustratIOns. 38. öd. lustrations. 38. 6d. 
Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of Doyle's (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. Letters. 3s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De- Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 
1/, lopment of Rel1
lous Belief. 2 vols. from the Fall of Wolsey LV the Defeat 
3s. 6d. each. of the Spanish Armaùa. 12 vol
. 3.-;, 
Becker's (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 6d. each. 
in the Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- Froude's (J. A.) The English in h'eland. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 3 vols. IDs. 6d. 
Becker's (W. A.) Charlcles: or, Illustra- Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient of Aragon. 3s. öd. 
Greekø. With 26 Illu
trations. 3s.6d. Froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- the Armada, anù other Es
ays. 3s. 6d. 
shonaland. With 117 Illuøtrations. Froude's (J. A.) English Seamen in the 
3s. 6d. Sixteenth Century. 38. 6d. 
Brassey:s (La
y) A Voyage 
n the 'S
n- Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
beam. WIth 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. SubJects. 4 vol
. 38. tid. each. 
Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With Ö 38. 6d. 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
Clodd's (E.) story of Creation: a Plain History of his Life. 
Account of E
olution. With 77 Illus- 1795-183j. 2 vols. 78. 
tra.tions. 38. 6d. 1834-18
1. 
 vols. 76. 
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TI1E SILVER LIBRARY-continued. 


Fronde's (J. A.) Cæsar: a Sketch. 88.6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) Ocean a, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9Illustratiolls. 
88. 6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) The Two Chief. of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 8s. 6d. 
Fr01ilde's (J. A.) Life and Letter. of Era.- 
mUB. 88. 6d. 
Glelg'. (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke 01 
Welltngton. With Portrait. 8s. 8à. 
Grevllle's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure, With 32 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. 
With 20 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 88. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. 'Vith 29 
III ustrations. 3s. 6ú. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Erlo Brlghteyes. 
\Vith 51 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrloe. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 88. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's Dau8h- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 88. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 
With 16 Ìllustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustration
, 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H. B.) and Lang'. (A.) The 
World'. Desire. With 27 Illus. 3'1.6d. 
Hal'ta'. (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods, 
and other Stories. 8s. 6d. 
Helmhoaz'. (Hermann yon) Pop1llar Lec- 
ture. on 8olen*lfto Subjects. With 68 
Illustration.. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hope'. (Anthony) The Hear* of Princes. 
O.ra. With 9 Illustration!l. 3s. ûd. 
Howitt', (W.) YI,ita to Remarkable 
Plaoe.. With 80 Illustratioll8. 88. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) The story of My Heart: My 
Autobiograph)'. With Portrait. 38. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 38. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 38. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) Wood Maglo: a FaI,le. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 8s. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bur)' Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 
Kaye (Sir J.) and MaUeson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the' Alerte': 
the Narrative of a Search for 'rreaeure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad, With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistall, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 88. 6d. 
Knight.. (R. P.) The 'Faloon' on the 
Baltic: a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3&. 6d. 
Köstlln's (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
38. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Myth, RItual and Religion. 
2 vol.. 7.. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-continued. 


Lang's (A.) C...UOII.l 
nd M)Lh: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 38. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) A Monk of FUe: a Story of 
the Days of 
roan of Arc. With 13 II- 
lnstratious. 38. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 
Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With ::\laps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Levett-Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D' Aut'iac. 38. 6d. 
Macaula.y's (Lord) Complete Works. 
'Vith 12 Portraits. 'Albauy' Editioll. 
12 vols. 38. 6d. each. 
Macau:ay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustratiolls to th8 'Lays'. 38. 6d. 
Macleod's (H. D.) Elemtmta ot Banking. 
38. 6d. 


Proctor's (R. :".) Our Plr..ce aU:h:G 
1>.:
- 
n1ties: a Series o
 Essays contrasting 
our LIttle A bode In Space and Time 
with the Inlinities around us. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor's 
Ours. 


(R. A.) 
38. 6d. 


Suns than 


Oth
r 


Proctor's (R, A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 38; 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. PROCTOR, EDW AUD CLODD, 
ANDREW WILSON, THOMAS FOSTER, 
and A. C. RANYAH.D. \Vith Illu
tra- 
tion8. &. 6rl. 
Rossetti's (Ma.rla F.) A Sha.dow 01 Dante. 
3s. 6d. 


Marbot's (Baron d( ) Memoir&. 'lÌ'ans- 
lated. 2 vols. 78. 
Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6d. 
Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 
 vols. 38. 6d. each. 
Merriman's (H. S.) Flotsam: a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny, 38. 6d. 
Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. Ss. 6d. 
Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. Ss. 6d. 
Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a year chietly in a Garden. Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourn8's (LI.) 
3s. 6d. The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 
Nansen's (F.) 'l'he First Cros31ng ot Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and I (Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
a l\Iap. 38. 6d. Nights. - The Dynamitfr. 3N. lid. 
Phlllipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend Trevelyan's (Sir G. 0.) The Early History 
of the Lone l\1oll11tain. With 13 Illus- I of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d. 
trations. 3s. 6d. Weyman's (8tanley J.) The House of 
Proctor's {R. A.} The Orb. Around Us. I the WoIf: a Romance. 38. 6d. 

.s. 6d. Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
Proctor's (R. A.) '1 he Expanae of Heaven.' With 33 Illustrations. as. 6d. 
38. 6d. Wood's (R8V. J. G.) Strange Dwell1ng.. 
Proctor's (R. A.) The )loon. 38. 6d. With 60 11lu
tratioll::i. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor'. (B. A.) Other World. Chan Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Door.. With 
Oura. 38. w. 11 Illustrations. 38. 6à, 


Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginian.. With .Maps, Plans, etc. 
38. 6d. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3,'. 6d. 
Stt'phen's (Leslie) The Playground of 
Europe {The Alps}. \VitlI 4 Illustra- 
tions. 38. 6d. 
Stevenson's (R. L.' The St
'ange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 
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Cooke."y, Domestic 
Acton.-IvIODERN COOKERY. By 
ELIZA ACTON. With 150 \V oodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Angwin. - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. ANGWIN, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Ashby.-HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By HENRY ASHBY, MD., 
F.R.C.P. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. net. 


Bull (THOMAS, M.D.). I 
HINTS TO "MOTHERS ON THE 
MAN AGEl\IENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD I 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, 
sewed, lB. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
net. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 


De Salis (MRS.). 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS À LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DOGS: A :Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo, 1 s. 6d. 
DRESSED GAME AND POUVfRY 
À LA MODE. 
'cp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES À LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRINKS À LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 
ENTREES À LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fep. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 


Management, etc. 
De Salis (MRS. )-continued. 
GARDENING À LA MODE. 
Part I. , Vegetables, Is. 6d. 
Fruits, Is. 6d. 


Fcp. 8vo, 
Part II., 


NATIONAL VIANDS À LA MODE, 
Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
NEW -LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
OYSTERS À LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY À LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, h. 6d. 
SA VOURIES À LA MODE. Fep.8vo, 
18. 6d. 
SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH À LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES À 
LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fep. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NO'nONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 


Lear.-MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 
L. SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo, 28. 


Mann (E. E.). 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
MAN UAL O
' TH
 PRINCIPLES OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. Crown 
8vo, h. 


Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By \V. H. and Mrs. POOLE. 
With Preface by Dr. PAVY. Fcp.8vo, 
28. 6d. 


Rotheram. - HOUREHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. ROTHERAM, 
First Class Diplomée, National Training 
School of Cookery, London; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County COllllcil. 
Crown 8vo, 2.ç. 
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The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burns and Colenso. - LIVING 
ANATOMY. By CECIL L. BURNS, 
R.B.A., and ROBERT J. COLENSO, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11! x 8f ins., each 
Plate containillg Two Figures-(a) A 
Natural Male or Fema.le Figure; (6) The 
"ame Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
ï s. 6d. net. 


Hamlin.-A TEX'r-BOOK OJ!' THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITEU'rURE. Bv 
A. n. F. HAMLIX. A.M. With 2:l
 
l11ustratiol1s. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portra.it 
of Richard Wagner anù 3 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Huish, Head and Longman.- 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By M.\RCUS B. HUISH, 
LL. B.; a.lso ' The Stitchery of the 
Same,' by Mrs. HEAD; and 'Foreign 
Samplt.'rs; by Mrs. C. J. LONGMAN. 
'With 30 Reproductions in Colour anù 
40 Illustrations in .MollocLrome. 4t.o, 
.i:2 28. llet. 


Morris (WILLU.u:)-contin.u.ed. 
..AN ADDRESS DELIVERED A'l' THE 
DIS'l'RI BUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON :lIST FEBRUARY, 189-1. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ART AND 'I'HE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
SOME HIN'rS ON PATTERN - DE- 
SIGXING: a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on lOth December, 1881. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
.et. 


AH.CHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
ANDWEST!\lINS'rER ABBEY. Two 
Papers reaù before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, 1884 
and 1893. 8vo, 2.ç. 6d. llet. 
ARTS AND CRAF'l'S E
SA YS BY 
MEMBERS OF 'l'HE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOUIE'l'Y. 
With a Preface by WILLIAM MORUIS. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


Richter.-LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONALGALLERY. ByJ. P. RICHTER. 
With 20 PlatE's a11(i 7 Illustration8 in 
the Text. Crown 4to, 98. 


Hulla 1 1.-THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By JOHN HULUH. Van Dyke.-A 'l'EX'l'-BOOK ON THE 
8vo, &. 6d. HISTURY OF PAINTING. By JOHN 
C. VAN DYKK. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crowll 8vo, 68. 


Kingsley.-A HIS'l'ORY OF }i'RENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. .By Ros.EG. KING8LKY. 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. Willard.-Hl
TORY OF MODERN 
I1'ALIAN AR'!'. By ASHTON ROLLINS 
Macfarren.-LEU'l'UIU.
::) ON HA n- 'VILLA JU). With PLotogravure Frontib- 
MONY. By Sir G. A. MACFARR
N. piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 
8
1
 l&n
 


Matthay. - PIANOFOR'l'E 'l'ONE 
PRODUCTION. By Professor TUBIAS 
MATfHAY. 
Morris (WILLIAM). 
HOPES AKD FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham,' 
London, etc., ill 18ï8-1881. Crown " 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Wellington.-A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF TilE 
COLLECTIONS OJ!' PIUTL"REH A
D 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LOXDOK. By EVELYN, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., of Pari!:!. 2 
volH. Royal 4to, .16 tis. ll
t. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Bagehot.-LITERARY S'l'UDIES. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown Bvo, 38. 6d. each. 


Baker.-EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses. By JAMES H. 
B.\KER, M.A., LL.D. Crown Bvo, 48. 6d. 


Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev.. S. 
BARING-GOULD. Crown Bvo, 38. 6d. 


Bayne8.-SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCEH BAY
Es, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 


Boyd (A.K.H.) (' A.K.H.B.'). 
AUTUMN liOLIDA YS O
' A 
COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
Crown Bvo, 38. 6d. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crewn Byo, 38. 6d. 
EAST COAST DAYS AND ME- 
MORIES. Crown Bvo, 38. 6d. 
LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND 
MORALITIES. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS IN 'l'OWN. Crown 
Byo, 3s. 6d. 
LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. 
Bvo, 38. 6d. 
OUR LIT'l'LE LIFE. Two Series. 
Crown Bvo, 38. 6d. each. 


Butler (SAMUEL)-continued. 
THE ILIAP OF 
OMER. Freely 
rendered mto English Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original. Crown Byo, 78. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 Illustrations. Bvo, 78. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Recoll- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. Byo, 
10s. 6d. 
Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 
gister of Charities in or available in the 
Metropolis. With an Introd uction by 
C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Orgauhiation Society, Lon- 
don. 8yo, 48. 


Dickinson.-KING AR'l'HUR IN 
CORNW ALL. By W. HOWSHIP DICK- 
INSO
, M. D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, 4s. ad. 


l!:vans.-THE ANCIENT S'rONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORN A- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRrrAIN. Ry 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. Bvo, 
Bs. 


Crown 
Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
E::::iSA YS. By the Author of 'Times and 
Days' . Crown Byo, 58. 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY: AND 
TRAGEDY. Crown Bvo,3s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8yo, 
38. 6d. each. 
Butler (SAMUEL). 
gREWHON. Crown Byo, 5s. 
THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYS- 
SEY, WHERE AND 'VHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SH g MADE OF TH g ILIAD, 
AXD HOW THE POEM GREW 
UND
R HER HANDS. With 14 
Illustratiolls. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Haggard. - A FARMER'S YEAR: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 36 
Illustrations by G. LEON LITTLE and 3 
others. Crown Bvo, 78. 6d. net. 


Hodgson.-O UTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHAD- 
WORTH H. HODGSON, LL,D. CrowlJ 8vo, 
8s,6d. 


Hoenig.-INQUIRIES CONCERKl1\G 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTU1-
E. 
By FRITZ HOENIG. With 1 Sketch in 
the 'l'ext and 5 l\IaI.'s. 'l'ranslated by 
Captain H. M, BOWER. 8vo, 158. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works-continued. 


Jefferies (RICHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8\"0, 3s. 6d. 
THE 
TORY OF MY HEART: my 
A utobi0 6 'Taphy. With Portrait aml 
K ew Preface by C. J. LOXGMAN. 
Crown 8\'0, 38. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustratiolls by 
J. CHARLTON and H. TUNALY. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. \Vitll 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8\'0, 38. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. \Vith Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


J ekyll (GERTRUDE). 
HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
'l'houghts, l'ractical and Critical, of a 
\V orker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tiOllS from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WOOD AND GARDEN: Notes and 
'l'houghts, Practical alld Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8\'0, lOs. 6d. net, 
Johnson (.T. &. J, n.). 
THE PATENT8E'S :\lANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law alld Practice of 
Letters Patent, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE COKI\ ECTED \VI'l'H 
PA'l'ENTS FOR INVE:\rrnON8. 
With a Reprint of the Pateuts Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crowu 
8vo, 28. 6d. 
Joyce.-'l'HE ORIGIN A
D HISTORY 
OF IRISH NA:\-IES OF PLACES. B)' 
P. W. .TOYCE, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 58. each. 


Lang (AXDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fcp. 8\'0, 28. 6d. net. 
BOOKS A
D BOOJC\IE
. \Vith 2 
Colonred Plates alII I 1 ï IlJustrations. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
OLD FRiENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


Lang (ANDREw}-continued. 
LETTERS O
 LITEltATURE. I'-'cp. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. n
t. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. \Vith Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COM:\IUN-8E
SE. 
Crown 8vo, 3
. 6d. 
TIlE BOOK OF DREA:\IS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, :3.s. 6d. 
Madden.-'l'HE DL\RY OF !\lASTER 
WILLIA:\I 
ILEX( 'E: a Stuely of 
Shakespeare amI òli/ahethan Sport. 
By the Right HOIl. D. H. MADDE
. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 168. . 
Maryon. - HOW THE GAnnEX 
GRE\V. By :\LUiD .l\IAHYu
. With 4 
Illustrations by GORDON BOWNE. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 
Matthews (BRA:\'DER). 
NOTES ON SPEECH-:\IA KING. Fcp. 
8VD, 18. 6d. net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT 
STORY. Fcp. h\"o, Is. 6d. 
Max Müller (The Right Hon. F.). 
CHIPS FRO.l\l A GER
IAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Receut Essays aud 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8\'0, 58. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language aIllI 
Literature. Crown 8vo, 58. 
\"'01. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Cr()wn 8vo, 58. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US 1 
Crown 8vo, 58. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF l\IYTHOLüGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 328. 
Milner. - COUNTRY PLEASURES; 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By GEURGE l\lILNER. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
Morris.-SIGNS OF CHAKGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered 011 \ arious Occasions. 
By \\ ILLIAM 
IoHRls. Post 8vo, 48. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works-continued. 
Pollock.-JANE AUSTEN: her Con- Stephens. - HIGHER LIFE FOl
 
temporaries awl Herself. An Essay in WORKING PEOPLE: its Hiudrances 
Criticism. .By WALTER HEB.lUES POL- Discussed. An attempt to solve some 
LOCK. Crowll 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. pressing Social Problems, without in- 
Poore (GEORGE VIVIAN, lVI.D.). justice to Capital or Labour. By 'V. 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. WALKER STEPHENS. Cr. 8vo, 38 6d. 
\Vith 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo Stevens.-ON THE STOvV AGE OF 
Ö8. 6d. ' SHIPH AND 'J.1HEIR CARGOES. \Vith 
THE D\VELLING HOUSE. With 36 Informa
i
n r
gardillg Freights, Char- 
III t t " C 8 3 6d ter-PartIes, etc. By ROBEH.T \VHITE 
us ra IOUS. rowu VO, 8.. STEVENS. 8vo, 28. 
Ro
setti.--:-A SHADO\V OF PAN'I:E: Sutherland. _ TvVENTIETII CEN- 
bCI
}g 
n F.ssay towards 
twl
lllg" HlIu- 1 TURY INVENTIO
8: A .l!'URgCAST. 
selt, hIS World, and hIS PIlgnma
e. By GEURGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 
By l\I
R
A FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. \VIth 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Froutusplece by D...l:NTE GABRIEL Ros-: T d S th I d THE 

 C , 8 3 6d I urner an u er an .- 
:sETTI. lown YO, 8. . DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). LITERATURE. By HENHY GYLE8 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. TURNER and ALEXANDER SUTHEULAND. 
Fcp. 8vo, 28. 6d. nd. With Portraits aud III ustratiolls. Crown 
STRAY THOUGHTcl J?OU GIRLS. 8vo,58. 
16mu Is. 6d. net. Warwick.-PROGRES::::11NWOlVIEN'S 
STRAY THOUGHTS J!'OR MOTHEUS EDUCATIO
 IN 
HE BRITISH 
AND TEACHERS. Fe. 8vo EMPIRE: bemg the hèp
rt of Con
er- 
2 6d t p, enced and a Congress held III connectIOn 
8. . ne. with the Educatioual Section, Victorian 
ST
AYTHOUGHTSFORINVALID8. Era Exhibition, Edited by the COUN- 
lömo, 2s. net. TESS UF WARWICK. Crown 8vo, 68. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- "\Veathers.-A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TER. Fcp. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. TO GARDEN PLANTS. By JUHN 
Southey.-'fHE CORRESPONDENCE WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., late Assistant- 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
CAROLIN E BOWLES. Edited, with Socidy, fOrlHE'rly of the Royal Gardens, 
an Introduction, by EDWARD DOWDEN, Kew, etc. \VitlJ 159 Diagrams. 8vo, 
LL.D. 8vo, 148. 218. net. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 
* * * For Ohurch of Engla nd al"d R017UJ,n Oatholic Works see .MXSSHS. LONG MAlliS & CO.' 8 
Special Catalogues. 
Balfour.-THE FOUNDATIONS OF Boyd (A. K. II.) (' A.K.H.B. ')-cont. 
BELIEF: being Notes Introductory to CHANGED ASPECTS OF UN- 
the Study of Theology. By the Right CHANGED TRUTHS. Crown 8vo, 
Hon. ARTHUR J. BAL.I<'OUR, M.P. Bvo, 38. 6d. 
128. 6d. ORA VER THOUGHTS OF A COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Three Series. Cr. 
Bvo, 3s. 6d. each. 
PRESENT DAY 'l'HOUGHTS. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
'TO MEET THE DA Y' through the 
Christian Year; being a 'fext or 
Scripture, with an Original Medi
. 
tion and 1\ Sh0ït Selection in Verse 
for e\'
ry Day. Crowu 8\-0 1 4
, ûJ. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.H.B.'). 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A 
CITY PULPIT. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE 
PARI::::1H CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSI TY CITY. Crown Bvo, 
as. 6à. 
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Miscellaneous Theological W orks--contillued. 
Campbell.-RELIGION IN GREEK I Max Müller (F.)-continwd. 
LITEHATURE. By the Rev. LEWIS 
CAMPBEr.L, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
Professor of Greek, University of St. OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. Bvo. 
Andrews. Bvo, 158. 321. 


Davidson.-THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Natüre, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for IB9
 and 1893, delivered at 
Aherùeen. By 'V. L. DAVIDSON, :M.A.. 
LL.D. 8vo, 15... 


Gibson.-THEABB
 DE LAMENNAIS 
AXD THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT IK FRANCK By the 
lIOll. \V. GIBSON. \Vith Portrait, 
8vo, 128. 6d. 


Lang.-MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a 
lteply to Professor Max l\1üller. By 
ASDHF.W LA:r;G. 8vo, 98. 


MacDonald (GEORGE). 
UN
POKEN SERMONS. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Martineau (JÂKU). 
HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Cr. 
Bvo, 38. 6d. each. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. Discourses. 
Crown Bvo, 78. 6d. 
THE SEA T OF A UTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. Bvo, 148. 
ESSA YS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRES- 

f
S. 4 vols. Cr. Bvo,78. 6d. each. 
1I0
lE PRAYERS, with Two Services 
for Public 'Vorship. Cr. Bvo, 38. 6d. 


Max M üller (F.). 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF I
DJAN 
PHILO
üPli Y. 
VOI 1&
 
)0,000/./01. 


TIlE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
E.ELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religioll.l of India. The Hib; It'rt 
Lectures. delivered at the Cha jlter 
House, Westminster Abbey, in 1d;
. 
Cro,", ,I thu, 
.;. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION: FoUl' Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. Cr. 
Bvo, 5
. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectul"t3s, de1iver
d before the UIol- 
versity of Glasgow ill 188B. Crowl! 
8\'0, 58. 


PHYSICAIJ RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, dt'livered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasguw in 1890. Crowu 
8vo, 58. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 189l. 
Crown 8vo. ð$. 


THEOSOPHY; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures. 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 58. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANfJ.'A PHILO::;OPHY ,delivered 
at the Royal Institution in March. 
1894. Crown 8vo. 58. 


RAMAKRISHNA: His Life and Say- 
ings. Crown Bvo, 56. 


Romanes.-THOUGHTS ON RELI- 
GION. ByGEORGEJ. ROMANKs, LL.D., 

\ R,S. Crown Bvo, 48. Gd. 
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